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AN ODE. or 


(Addison, Joseph—(1672-1719). Poet, dramatist and 
miscellaneous prose writer, assisted Steele in the 7aZ/er,talso 
in the S#ectator io which he contributed many papers of 
great literary finish, including those on Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His first attempt at poetry was an “Acdress to 
Dryden” by which he gained that great man’s friendship. 
Some verses in honour of King William III., won the favour 
of Lord Somers and secured for the writer a pension of £300 
a year to enable him to cultivate his classical tastes by travel 
on the Continent. From Italy, Addison wrote a poetical 
“Letter to Lord Halifax” which is considered one of the finest 
of his works in English verse. King William’s death stopped 
his pension and he was compelled to return to England a poor 
man. Soon after the battle of Blenheim was fought ; Addison 
was asked by Lord Godolphin to write a poem in praise of the 
event; the poem “The Campaign” gave such satisfaction 
ao the Ministry that Addison was made Commissioner of 
Appeals; soon after he became Under-Secretary of State, 
Secretary for Ireland and in 1717 one of His Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretaries of State. In 1712 he published his drama 
“Cato” which proved a great success. [n 1717 he married the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, but the umon proved ar. 
unhappy one. He retired from office on a pension of £1508 
a year which he did not enjoy, for he died of dropsy in 1719. 
When dying he said to his son-in-law “ See, how a Christian 
can die.” Dr. Johnson says of him, ‘whoever wishes to 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison.”] 
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Ode—a short poem or song. 


STANZA 1. Notes.—Spacious firmanent—the wide ex- 
panse of sky over head. Zhe dlue ethereal sky—the arch or 
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vaul’ pf tlc heavens of a blue colour. Spangled heavens—the 
skies set with bright shining stairs. A shining frame—a bright 
structure. fyreat Origrmal—the Great Being that originated 
them, the great first source. Proclatm—declare, announce. 


Prose Order.—L. 4. Proclaim their Great Original. 


Paraphrase.—The wide expanse over head with the whole 
blue vault of heaven and skies set with shining stars, a 
bright structure, declares the existence of that Great Being, 
who 1s their Maker. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Ox Aig —a prep. phrase =adv. 
(alabt), Pv ame--in apposn. to feavens.  Ortetial—noun, obj. 
of proclaim. 


Analysis.—A simple sentence with subj. frwzanent, en- 
larged Wy ll. 2 and 3, pred. Araclatm, od}. ee Great Ortetnal, 


STANZA 2. Notes.—7%e wawearted sun--—the sun which 
never tires or grows weary. /rom day to day—daily. Mry- 
play—show, set forth.  PevAlzshes—makes known. The werk 
—itself as a thing produced by. Almifehty—all-powerful. 

Prose Order.—The unwearied sun displays from day to 
day its Creators power and publishes the work of an almighty 
hand to every land. 


Paraphrase.-—-The sun, as it courses daily across the sky 
with its brightness not in the least diminished, shows forth 
the power of God who created it ; and, as it passes over land 
after land, it proclaims the great fact that it is God’s Almighty 
hand which maintains it in its daily course. 


Analysis.— The stanza is a ee sentence with two 
_ simple sentences : (1) Il. 5 and 6; (2) U. 7 and 8 


4 Conversion.—From day to day—(prep. es into adv.) 
daily. 


Figures of Speech.—Sun—personification. Land—meto-. 


‘nomy (container for contained). Hand—synecdoche. 
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STANZA 3. Notes.— Soon as—supply as before soon. The 
evening shades—the darkness or gloom of the evening. 
Prevail—extend over the earth. Zatses uf—begins where 
the sfin left off; hence, resumes. Zhe wondrous tale—the 
wonderful story of the creation. MeAtly—every night. 
The listning earti—the inhabitants of the earth who are 
engaged in hearing. Aefeats—tells once again. The story 
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of the birth-the fact that she, too, was created by the same 
Almighty Being ; the account of its creation or origin. 


Prose Order.—The moon......tale, as soon....%....prevail ; 
and repeats....... ..birth nightly to......... earth. e 


Paraphrase.—As soon as the darkness of the evening ex- 
tends over the earth, the moon continues the wonderful story 
of creation and, night after night, makes known to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth that she, too, was created by the same 
Almighty Being. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/7eva//—intrans. verb, pres. 
indic. pl. agreeing with shades. Feven’ng—noun in Orne 
adj. in use quahfying shades. 


Analysis.—L. 9. adv. cl. of time, modifying ¢akes 7p. 


Conversion. — Nightly --(adv. into prep. phr.) night after 
night. 


Figures of Speech.—Prevail—metaphor. Moon—per- 
sonification. Tale--metaphor. Listening earth --personifica- 
tion and metonomy (container for contained). Story of her 
birth—personification or metaphor. 


STANZA 4. Notes.—/urn—shine.  Stars—fixed stars. 
Planets—wanderine stars 7. ¢, those that shift their relative 
positions in the sky (such as AZercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, ITerschell, &c.). In thetr turn —each in its succes- 
sive course. Confirm—establish firmly. Zhe ¢idings—the 
news. Roll—revolve. Spread the truth—publish the fact 
of their being created by God. From pole to pole—from the 
north to south, z. e., all over the earth. (Pole is the extremity 
of the axis of the earth). 


Prose Order.— No alteration is needed. 


Paraphrase.—-While all the fixed stars which shine around 
the moon and all the planets, on their part too, in their res- 
pective orbits, establish the fact firmly that God is the 
Creator of the visible universe and publish it from the north 
to the south z. ¢., all over the earth. 


Parsing and Grammar.— WaAzlst—adv. of time, modify- 
ing confirm and spread. Round—prep. governing pers. pron. 
her. As—adv. of time, modifying roZ2. ° 


Analysis.—The whole stanza consists of two co-ordte. 
adv. cll. modifying takes uf and repeats in the preceding 
stanza. As they roll—adv. cl. modifying confirm. 
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that they give forth a majestic utterance : for, as they shine, 
they seem continually to be proclaiming the fact that they are 
all the creation of a Divine Being, God. 


e eo s ® * 
Parsing-and Grammar. — Singing—pres. part, referring 
to they all. As—adv. of time. 


Analysis.—As they shine—adv. cl. of time, modifying 
singing. The hand......divine—noun cl. obj. of sénging. 





Figures of Speech. — Reason’s—personification. They all 
— personification. - 


Conversion.—The hand......divine—(complex into simpie) 
a divine hand made us. 


Substance of the Poem.—The poet in stanzas 1-4 main- 
tains that the heavens, the blue sky with the sun, moon, stars 
and planets, each and all, clearly prove that they were made 
by God, the Creator of the universe and show forth to us _ his 
attribute of omnipotence. The sun declares this by its daily 
traversing of the heavens with no loss of light or heat; the 
moon continues to testify to the same truth as soon as the sun 
sinks and this testimony is confirmed night after night both 
by the fixed stars and the planets, which shine in the heavens 
as attendants of themoon. The poet then meets a possible 
objector, who states that these bodies have no voice or sound 
to declare these truths ; true, says the poet, they have ‘no 

,actual voice nor sound, but a reasoning mind can well conceive 
that the testimony they give of the existence of God and of 
His attributes of wisdom and power, is as convincing as that 
which would be given if they had voices, for the brightness 
of these heavenly bodies may well be compared to the bright 
smile of one whose mind is full af joy and their regular 
motions prove, even more than words, that they are the 
creations of a Divine Being, God. 


[Note.—The reader is referred to Psalm XIX. as the, 
possible inspiration of this poem. The reader will also recall 
to mind, in connection with stanzas § and 6, the theory of the 
Syracusan philosopher Pythagoras, known as “ the music of the 
spheres” z.¢, the harmony supposed to be produced by the 
accordant movements of the celestial orbs.] 


Metre.—The poem is composed in “ Iambic Tetrameter” 
#. é., each line is divided into 4 feet ; each foot consisting of 
two syllables, the latter of which is accented. In Hymnal poetry 
this metre is known by the name Long Metre. 
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Ex—L. 1. The spd | cious firm | a mént | on high | 
L. #7. And pub | lish és | to év | ery land | 
La23. For év | er sing | ing 4s | they shine. 

&c., &c. ; 


False Rhymes.—This poem is exceptionally free from 
false rhymes. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


(Wordsworth, William—the famous English poet, born 
in 1770; in 1787 he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge : 
he crossed over to France in 1791 in ardent sympathy with the 
French Revolution, but after witnessing the revolting cruelties 
perpetrated during the Reign of Terror, a change came over 
his views. On his return to England in 1793, he published his 
“Evening Walk” and “Descriptive Sketches.” In 1795, on receiv- 
ing a legacy from his friend Raisley Calvert, he settled at 
Racedown in Dorsetshire and wrote “The Borderers.” In 
1797 Coleridge visited him, and persuaded him to go 
ang live near him in Somerset whence, as a joint production, 
“The Lyrical Ballads” were published. In 1799 he removed 
to Grasmere and married his cousin, Mary Hutchison, in 1802 ; 
in 1813 he removed to Rydal Mount, went several journeys 
to Scotland and then to the Continent and in 1843 became 
Poet-Laureate on the death of Southey. His great poem, 
which was to be the crowning work of his labour, was .only 

artially composed under the headings “ The Prelude,” “The 

xcursion,” and “The Recluse ;” but his “Ode to 
'Immortality,” “Laodamia,” and other short poems established 
his fame as a poet. He died in 1850. He with Southey, 
Coleridge, etc. belongs to what is known as the Lake School. 
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_The Cuckoo—a bird so named from its note 400 hoo; it 
visits England with the spring season. One peculiarity in 
the bird is that it builds no nest of its own, but deposits its 
eggs in the nest of the hedge-sparrow. In Indiathe Koékdl 
is a bard of similar habits, . 


STANZA 1. Notes.—Siithe—merry. New-comer—one that 
has recently arrived. ‘Shall J call thee bird—would it be 
fitting tonanmre youa bird. But a wandering voice—only a 
yoice which shifts from place to place. 
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Prose Order.— No alteration is needed. 


Paraphrase.—O merry recent stranger, I have, year by 
year, heard thee; I hear thee now and jt gladdegs my heart. 
O Cuckoo! is it more fitting to call thee a bird or a mere voice 
which keeps constantly shifting from place to place? 


Parsing and Grammar.—New comer, Cuckoo—nouns, 
case of address. ird—objective complement of ca//, referring 
to thee. But—abverb, modifying a. Votce—same case as dzrd. 


Analysis. ~The stanza presents no special difficulty. 


Conversion.—New-comer—(compd. work into an adj. cl.) 
one that has come newly. Shall I call......... voice ? —(ineerro- 
gative into assertive) I know not how fittingly to call thee, a 
bird or but a wandering voice. 


Figures of Speech.—New-comer—metaphor. * Voice— 
personification. 


STANZA 2. Notes. —T7Zhy two-fold shout—your twice re- 
peated note, 400 hoo. To pass—to travel. At once—at one 
and the same time; simultaneously. Off-—away. 


Prose Order.—I hear thy two-fold shout while I...grass, 
it seems to pass from hill to hill at once.........near. 


Paraphrase.— While I lie stretched out on the grass. your 
twice repeated note (00 soo) reaches my ear; it seetns to 
go along from a hill near me to one more distant without any 
break so that it seems to come from a distance and from a 
place near me at one and the same time. 


Parsing and Grammar.—A?/ once—a prep. phr.=an 














adverb of time. , 
Analysis.— While I...... grass—adv. cl. of time, modifying 

the prin. clause / hear......shout.. = 
Conversion.—While I am lying......grass—(cl., into-part. 


phr.) lying on the grass. 


STANZA 3. Notes.—Aaddling—talking idly. Ondy—merely 
or alone. Vale- poetical for valley. Of—about. Bringest to 
me a tale—conveyest to me as from a distant place a story. 
Visionary hours—time during which I indulge in reveries ; 
season of day-dreaming, z.¢., my childhood, 


Prose Order.—No alteration is needed. 


Paraphrase.—Though to the ordinary inhabitu... v. the 
valley you seem to be talking idly of the merry sunshine 
and the fresh flowers of spring, to me you convey a story of 
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" times and events transpiring in an imaginary fairy land, quite 

different from this gross material world, #.2.,, in my childhood. 

- Parsing and Grammar.—#abt/ing—pres. part. referring 
to thou. FS aa adv. modifying daéd/ing or the prep. 
phrase /o the vale. | 

, Analysis.—Though babbling.......... flowers—a conditicna? 

' clause (thou art being understood before dadéd/ing) modifying 
the next cl. which is the prin. cl. 


| of Speech.—Babbling—metaphor. Vale —either 
personification or metonomy (container for contained). Tale— 
,» metaphor. 


' Stanza 4. Notes.—Zhrice welcome—very welcome. 

« (Thrice is often used by way of amplification. Cf Fr. TZres 
bien=vety good). Darling—(Little dear) beloved one (ling 
is a diminutive suffix). Aven yef—even now that I have 
grown up to manhood. Zo me—in my view or judgment. Az 
invisible thing—an incorporeal object; spirit. A votce—the 
utterance of a sound. A mystery—something not known nor 
capable of being explained. | 


Prose Order.—No alteration is needed. 


Paraphrase.—Your arrival is very welcome to me; you, 
whotare one of the beloved objects of the spring season. 
Even now, that I am grown to be a man, you are in my 
judgment no bird, but some incorporeal object, the utterance 
of a sound, or something wholly unknown and not able to 
be understood. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Welcome—adj. used interjec- 
tionally. Darding—case of address. YVet—adverb. 


_Analysis.—Thrice welcome—a suppressed prin. cl.=thou 
aft thrice welcome. 

Figures of Speech.—Darling—metaphor. Spring—per- 
sonification. Voice, mystery—metaphors. 


STANZA 5. Notes.—Zhe same—understand thou art. 
Cry—(personified) voice. Made me look a thousand ways— 
made me turn my eyes in every direction. 


_ Prose Order.—(Thou art) the same, to whom I listened 
in my school-boy days ; (thou art) that cry which made......... . 


: eerecegeceseasd y.- 


_.. Paraphrase.—You are the same voice which I listened to 
when a school-boy : a voice, on hearing which I turned my 
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eyes in every direction to see whence it came, whether from 
the bushes, trees, or skies. . 

Parsing and Grammar.—Same—adj. useds a noun, 
subjt. complt. of ¢how art understood. Cry—noun — subj. 
complt. of ¢hou art understuod. Look—inf. after maW@e with to 
suppressed, Ways—adverbial object of place modifying ook. 

Analysis.—The same ; that cry (with ¢hou art understood 
before each) are prin. cl. to which the other clauses are 
adjectival. 


Conversion.—A thousand ways—(an adv. phr. into ad- 
-verb) everywhere. 
STANZA 6. Notes.—7Zo seek thee—to search you out, to 
get a sight of you. Rove—wander. Woods—forests, groves. 
Green—grassy field. Si#?/—always. <A hope, a love-wan ob- 
ject I hoped to be seen, an object loved by me. Séll longed 
SOP. cree seen—though I always eagerly desired to see you, yet 
never by any chance did I succeed in doing so. 


Prose Order.-—I often roved through woods and on the 
green to seek thee ; and thou......love ; thou wert ever longed 
for, but never seen. 


Paraphrase.—I often wandered through forests and over 
grassy fields to yet asight of you; and you were alway¢ an 
object of love, which I always hoped to enjoy a sight of; you 
were always eagerly desired to be seen by me, but never did 
I succeed in seeing you. 

Parsing and Grammar.—S/i//—adv., modifying werd, 
understood fhou wert, before still longed for. 


Analysis.—No real difficulty. 

Figures of Speech.—Green—metonomy (attribute for 
substance). Hope, love—metaphors. 
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STANZA 7. Notes.—Can—have the ability and willingness. 
Do beget—do produce in my mind. That yolden time again— 
that happy spring time of my life, my boyhood, once more. 

Prose Order.—No alteration in the lines is needed. 

_ Paraphrase.—Though now grown to manhood, I can yet 
listen to your voice, reclining on the plain till my memory 
by. the association of ideas brings back to my mind the 
ip apa of that happy spring tide of my life, my boy-:. 
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Parsing and Grammar.—77//—adv. conjunction. Again 


_—adv. modifying degez. 


1 Analysig —Till I do......again—adv. cl. of time extending 
oe predicage /isten. 


Figures of Speech.—Go!den time—metaphor. Beget— 
metaphor. 


STANZA 8. Notes.—Blessed--happy. The earth we pace 
the earth on which we move about. Affears—seetns to me. 
Unsubstantial—airy. Faery place—\land of the fairies. Fz?¢ 
Aome—suitable dwelling place. 


Pfose Order.—No alteration is needed except, perhaps, 
the insertion of @ before fit home. 


Paraphrase.—O happy bird! this ‘earth, on which we 
move, by the force of imagination, once more, on your voice 
being heard, seems to be an airy fairy region: just the sort 
of home suitable for you, who are as invisible as the fairies. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/Pace—trans. verb governing 
which understood, Place—subjective complement of ¢o de. 


Analysis.—We pace—adjectival clause (which is under- 
stood) referring to earth. That is fit...... thee—adjectival cl. 
refegring to place. 


Oonversion.—That is fit...thee—(clause into adj. phrase) 
fitting home for thee. 


Figures of Speech.—Place—metaphor. Home—metaphor. 


Summary of the Poem.—The first appearance of the 
cuckoo calls forth from the poet a hearty greeting ; he owns 
the joy with which he heard it in previous years and with 

which he hears it now. He is doubtful as to the proper name 
Sy which he should call the cuckoo—a bird or merely an ever 
shifting voice. Reclining on the grass, he hears the: double 
note (koo-koo) of the bird passing so quickly without a break 
from hill to hill, that it seems, at one and the same time, to 
-come from a distance and to be sounding near him. Though 
to the ordinary inhabitants of the valley the cuckoo merely 


_ Suggests the merry sunshine and bright flowers of the spring 


il 


season, to the poet, it seems to bring news from a 
‘distant fairy land, of its inhabitants and their doings. 
Now that the puet has grown up to manhood, the cuckoo, 
‘the darling of the spring, isas welcome as in his earlier 
years. It is still in his judgment no bird, but something 
anvisible—a voice, something unknowable. It is the same 
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mysterious note he listened to as a boy, which, on being | 
heard, made him look everywhere to have a glimpse of it, in 
bushes, trees and sky. As a boy he had often wan¢ered through 
forests and over grassy plains to find out the bird; but 
though it was always a beloved object, hoped to be seen and 
longed for eagerly, yet it was never seen. And now, that 
the poet has grown to be a man he can with as much 
pleasure, reclining on the grass, listen to the welcome note, 
till by the association of ideas the happy days of his 
childhood come back to his mind. The poet blesses the 
cuckoo, for by it this gross earth, on which we dwell, seems, 
to bea fairy place, a fitting home for a bird which, though. 
a thing, is as invisible as fairies are supposed to be. 


Metre.—The metre of the poem is simple. Each stanza , 
consists of four lines, the rst and 3rd being four’ feet lines 
(tetrameters), the 2nd and: 4th three feet lines or trimeters. 
Each foot is an iambus consisting of two syllables, the latter 
of which is accented, e.g, :— 

L. 1. O blith’e | new cém | er I’ | have heard. 
L. 2. I hear | thee and | rejoice | 
L. 15. No b’ird [ but dn { invis’ | ible thin’g— 
L. 16. A voice | a my’s | tery’ | 

&e. &c. 


False Rhymes.—LI. 14, 16—Me, mystery; ll. 21, 23— 
rove, love. 


0 
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[Montgomery, James—an English religious poet (bern 
1771, died 1834). He was educated by the Moravians at Ful- 
neck, near Leeds. He began to write poems at an early age ; 
his “ Wanderer in Switzerland” first attracted notice, a poem 
written in melodious verse. His subsequent poems were “ The 
West Indies,” ‘ Greenland,” “ The World before the Flood,” 
** The Pelican,” “ The Christian Psalmist” and other poems. } 


LINE 1. A land—one. Of every land the pride—in com- 
parison with all other lands the best and most excellent. 
L.2. O'er all—above=more than, ABeszde—distintt from it. 


L. 3. Brighter suns—a brighter sun from day to day. 
Dispense—distribute, shed. Serener light—a clearer, calmer 
light. 
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. L. 4. Milder—softer, more agreeably affecting the senses. 

- Moons—the moon from night to night. Emparadise—turn 
-intoa very fgradisea season and place of supreme happi- 

‘ness. (Paradise, literally a walled garden ; the Garden of Eden 
in which Adam and Eve were placed after their creation). 


iL. §. Beauty......truth—(abstract for concrete) of beauti- 
eful women ; virtuous, courageous, and truthful men. 


L. 6. Time-tutored age—(abst. for concrete) old men taught 
by time, hence experienced. Love-exalted youth—(abst. 
for concrete) young men ennobled by feelings of pure love. 


» Prowse Order.—There is one land, the pride of every land, 
beloved............beside, where............might ; a land... 
groreeese truth. 


Paraphrase.—There is one land the best and most excel- 
lent in comparison with all other lands ; one which is favoured 
by God more than all the rest of the world. In this land the 
sun shines with clearer rays and the moon with its softer light 
makes the nights as pleasant and beautiful as those enjoyed by 
Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. This land, moreover, 
is one in which beauty, virtue, bravery, and truth are the promi- 
nent qualities of its inhabitants and in which the old men are 
wise and experienced and the young, ennobled by feelings of 
pure love. 


‘Parsing and Grammar.—/Pride—in apposition to /and. 
Besides~an adverb modifving prep. phr. o'er all the world. 
Serener, milder —comparatives (this land being compared with 
the rest of the world). A daad of beauty &c.—in apposition to 
land in |. 1. Beauty, valour, virtue, truth—abstract nouns 
used as concretes. Avge, youth—abst. for concrete, obj. case 
weayd. by of understood. 


Analysis.—Li. 2-4—adj. cll. referring to Jand in |. 1. 


_ Conversion.—Where—(adv. into prep.) in which. Time- 
tutored, love-exalted—(juxta-posl. compds. into part. phrases) 
tutored by time, exalted by love. 

Figures of Speech.—Pride, dispenser, emparadise— 
metaphors. Beauty, virtue, valour, truth, age, youth—metonomy 
(quality for substance). Time-tutored, love-exalted—personi- 
fications. Virtue, valour—alliteration. 


: QuEs.—Why suns, moons? a 


_ WANS.—Because the idea is of each day’s sun, each night’s 
moon. . e 
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QuES.—What is the force of the prefix ev in emparadise ? 
Give other words with this prefix. | 


ANS.—Em=makes ; embellish, empower, emhglden, &c. 


Ll. 7-12. Notes.—Jariner—sailor. Whose ew explores— 
who finds out or meets. Most enchanting shores—the shores 
of the most charming countries. Rea/—land or region (Lit. 
country ruled over by a king). Bountzful—liberal in bestowing 
gifts. Breathes—inhales. The spirti—vital qualities. Clim 
—(climate) country. Zhe magnet of his soul—his soul whict 
is compared to a magnet; his feelings and affections (9 
is appositional like the city of Calcutta). Zouched by remem. 
brance—acted upon or affected by memory. Zvemdles W thai 
pole—turns with agitation to the land as the point of greatest 
attraction. (Hxpl.—Whatever country the mariner may be ir 
his thoughts and affections, worked upon by the recollection o! 
home, turn with agitation to the latter even as a magnet car. 


ried anywhere always turns one particular end to the North 
Pole. ] 


Prose Order.—L. 9. Does not view so fair and bountiful 
realm. L. 11. The magnet of his soul in every clime. 


Paraphrase.—The wandering sailor, who in his voyages, 
visits islands richest in mineral wealth and the shores 
of countries as beautiful as fairy land, sees no countYy as 
beautiful and fertile as this one land (his native land), nor does 
he breathe anywhere else the life-giving qualities of a purer 
air; in every country his thoughts and feelings, aroused by 
che recollection of his native land, turn to it with as much 
anxiety as a magnet carried anywhere keeps always turning 
to the North Pole. 


Parsing and Grammar.— 7ouched—past. part. referring 
to magnel. , ‘ 


Analysis.—Whose eye explores etc.—adj. cl. referring to 
mariner. 


Figures of Speech.—Eye explores—alliteration. The mag- 
net, touched, trembles, pole—metaphors. By remembrance— 
personification. 


Li. 13-20, N: otes.— For—because. Peculiar grace—special 
favour. AHeritageinheritance. Nature's noblest »ace—the 
noblest race of men. A sfot of earth—one particular place. 
Supremely blest—happy in the highest degree. Cvreation’s ty- 
rant—the lord and master of all created things (a concealed 
reference to the general tendency of man ,to exercise his 
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. authority i@. an oppressive manner). Casts astde—puts away 
or off. Sword, sceptre—emblems of authority. Pageantry, 
_ pride—showy grandeur, self-esteem, conceit. Softened looks— 
__ his appearante assuming a milder character. Benignily blend 
_«mgraciouslg combine. Ze sire...friend—the character of 
man as a father.........friend in his relation to woman. 


» Prose Order.—For there is a spot.......... rest in this 
land............grace, the heritage............race where man...... 
pride, while the sire............friend benignly blend in his 
softened louks. 


> Paraphrase.—Because in the land in question (one’s 

“ nativ@ land) specially favoured by heaven......the possession of 
the noblest race of men, there is one particular place enjoying 
»happiness inthe highest degree, a place the dearest in all 
the land,° inewhich man, generally styled the lord and master 
of creation, puts off the emblems of his authority, his showy 
grandeur and ‘his conceit, while in his looks, assuming a 
milder expression, most graciously are found combined the 
special qualities of a father, son, husband, brother, friend to 
one or more of the opposite sex found in that happy place. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/eritage—in apposition to 
land. Blend—verb, agreeing with the nouns in the next line. 


Arfalysis.—For in............ rest-—adj. cl. of reason, modify- 
ing Il 11-12, Where man......... pride—adj. cl. referring to 
Spot, While in.....sseevee, pride—adv. cl. of time modifying 


casts aside. 


Conversion.—Of Heaven’s pecs grace—(prep. phr. into | 
part. phr.) peculiarly graced by Heaven. 


Figures of Speech.—Heritage, tyrant—metaphors. Sword, 
“saeptre—metonomy. The sSireé.............c000 friend—metonomy 
(substance for attributes). Nature’s noblest ; sweeter spot ; 
sword, sceptre ; pageantry, pride; benignly blend; sire, son 
— alliteration. 


LI. 21-26. Notes.—Here—in this spot. Rezgns—rules, exer- 
cises hersway. Zhe mother, daughter, wife—woman in her 
three several relations toa man. S/rew—scatter, spread by 
scattering. Zhe narrow way of life—life limited in its relations 
to but a few persons, hence private life. Zhe clear heaven— 
bright and serene aspect. Delightful eye—eye pleasing in 
the highest degree. An angel-guard—a protecting combi- 
nation of qualities like a band of guardian angels. Of— 
consisting of. Loves and graces—every loving and beautiful 
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quality. Zve—are found. Avound her knees—under_ her 
pal ey or in her as a central object. Domestic duties 
—household duties or what is due to her from members of the 
home, z.¢., obedience, respect, kindness, &c. Meet—concentrate, 
combine. Fireside pleasures—home amusements? Gambol 
at her feet~are merrily engaged in under her supervision 
(alluding to the in-door amusements of the children). 


Prose Order.—L. 22. Strew the narrow way of life with 
flowers. L{. 23-24. An angel-guard......lie in the clear......eye. 
L. 24. Domestic duties meet around her knees. 


Paraphrase.—In this spot woman exercises her sole rule ; 
the private life of man is made pleasant by the sweet influehces 
of the female members of his family—his mother, wife, and 
daughter. Inthe calm, serene aspect of her pleasing eyes, 
love and beauty, (moral and physical) are seen actihg asa 
band of angels to protect a man from all that is base and 
sinful ; she superintends all the household duties and receives 
as her due the obedience, respect and loving attention of her 
children and husband ; in her presence, as the presiding deity, 
the children merrily carry on their in-door amusements. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Reigns, meet—intrans. verbs. 
Fireside—compd. noun used as an adj. qualif: ing Alease. Gam- 
é6ol—verb indic. pres. agreeing with its nom. pleasures.' » 


Analysis.—These lines contain jive distinct simple 
sentences. 


¥ Figures of Speech.—Reigns; strew with fresh flowers ; 
narrow way ; clear heaven ; angel-guard ; gambol—metaphors. 
Loves ; graces domestic duties ; fireside pleasures—personifi- 
cation. Around her knees, at her feet—synecdoche. 


{[Love—in classical mythology was the god Cupid; in one 
aspect signifying sensual love, in another pure heavenly love ; 
it is in this latter sense used in the text. Graces—in classical 
mythology were goddesses, three in number (Aglaia, Thalia, 
Euphrpsyne) the constant attendants of Venus and represent- * 
ed beauty deified), 


LI. 27-30. Notes.—P/riot—lover of one’s own country. 
Look around-—survey all places. Shalt find—denotes 
certainty. Howe’er—in whatever direction or manner. Roam 
—wander. Zhy country—(supply is) your native land, Zhy 
home — (supply is) your home. 


Prose Order.—L. 28. (Then) look around. L. 30. Thy , 
land is thy country and that spot is thy home. , 
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Para .—You, perhaps, will ask where one may find 
the land referred to and the particular place spoken of; the 
poet replies that, if the one who raises these questions has 
the noblest feelings of a man and is inspired with love for his 
native lafid, he will find no difficulty in satisfying himself in 
the matter, for he will most certainly find that wherever he 
wanders, by sea or land, the particular land referred to is his 
mother country and the particular spot, his home. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Man, patriot—sub. complts. of 
art, Look—imper. mood. Howe’er—adv. conjunction modi- 
fying roam. Country home—subj. complts. to zs understood. 


Analysis.—Howe'er thy footsteps raam—adv. cl. of manner 
extending find. L. 30—compd. noun cll. objects of find. 


Conversion.—Art thou a man? a patriot ’—(interrogative 
sentences into conditional) if thou art a man; if thou art 
‘a patriot. 


Figures of Speech.—Thy footsteps—synecdoche (part 
for whole). 


Running Paraphrase of the whole extract.-—- There 
is to every man one particular country the best of all, favoured 
by God more than every other land, in which the sun seems to 
shed a clearer light and the moon with her milder rays causes 
the nights to have something of the beauty and pleasure of 
those enjoved by Adam and Eve in Paradise. The inhabitants 
of this particular country are distinguished for beauty, virtue, 
bravery, goodness and truth; the old men are wise and ex- 
perienced and the young people ennobled by feelings of 
pure love. The sailor, who in his voyages over the ocean 
discovers and visits islands richest in natural productions 
and the shores of country as pleasing as fairyland itself, 
never comes across a region so fertile and beautiful nor does 
he inhale anywhere a purer and more vivifying air ; whatever 
country he visits, his heart, affected by thoughts of his 
native land, turns anxiously to it, even as a magnet, carried 
anywhere, will always turn truly tothe North Pole. Why is 
this? It is because in this land, so specially favoured by God, 
‘the possession of the noblest race of men, there is one parti- 
cular place supremely blest—a place dearer and sweeter 
than af others, severally and conjointly—a place in which man, 
the lord and master of creation (often a tyrant), puts away 
‘ all his authority and tyrrannical disposition, his showy grandeur 
and self-esteem, and in place thereof, assumes an appearance 
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beatae: all 
of mildness, expressive of the affections and feelings of a 
father, husband, brother, or friend. In this particular place 
woman exercises her special authority. Life’s hard and limited 
path is made pleasant and tolerable to man by the sweet in- 
fluence of the female members of his family—his mSther, wife, 
and daughter. He sees nothing but love and beauty (physical 
and moral) in the eyes of his female relations, which like a 
band of guardian angels protect him from doing anything base 
or sinful. The wife, as a presiding deity, superintends all 
the household duties and draws to herself the obedience, 
respect and loving attention of her husband and children, 
the latter in her presence merrily engage in thei in- 
door amusements. If you have the noble feelings of a man 
and are inspired with a spark of love for the land of your 
birth, you will have no difficulty in finding out this _parti- 
cular land and this particular spot, which has been alluded 
to, for you will most certainly find that wherever and however 
you wander, the formeris none but your mother-country, 
and the latter, your home, the place where you were born. 





Summary of the Poem.—A man’s native land is to him 
the best of all lands. His heart, wherever he may be, turns to 
it with anxious feelings, even as the magnet everywhere points 
to the North Pole. The reason is that, in his native Jand there 
is One particular spot, his ho.ne, in which he is brought under 
the sweet influences of the female members of his family, 
whose love.and moral beauty not only disarm him of his 

dconceited ideas of lordship, but act as guardian angels to 
protect him from everything that is base and sinful. 


Metre.—The poem is in lambic Pentameter (five feet) verse ; 
every two consecutive lines rhyming ; thus:— 


iL. 1. There fs’ | a lan’d | of év | ry land | the pride 
L. 2. Beloved | by Hedven | o’er dll | the world | beside. 


False Rhymes.—This poem is exceptionally free from, 
false rhymes. 


[The student may be reminded that the sentiments of these 
lines areto be found in Goldsmith’s “Traveller’; Scott's 
‘“‘Apostrophe to Caledonia” in the Lady of the Lake and in the 
pathetic ballad so familiar tothe English-speaking race 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


QUA CURSUM VENTUS. 


{Clough, Arthur Hugh—Poet and miscellaneous writer 
(1819-1863). His principal works are: Zhe Bothie-of Tober- 
na-Vuolich, a Long Vacation Pastoral, Dipsychus, Amours 
de Voyave, Mari Magno, Ambur Valor ; numerous short ly- 
rics, several critical papers and a translation of Zhe Lives 
oy” Plutarch. He had been one of Dr. Arnold’s favourite 
pupils at Rugby; with whose sons he was always on terms 
of the closest friendship. Clough was a man of singular gifts. 
and great fascination of character. When at Oxford his 
infleence on his fellow students was most marked, for many 
of them owned that they owed more to him than to any other 
man. 


Lowéll, the American author, writing of Clough says that, 
in spite of his many imperfections and though he died before 
he had subdued his sensitive temperament to the sterner 
requirements of his art, Clough, a hundred years hence, will 
be thought to have been the truest expression in verse of the 
moral and intellectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle 
towards settled convictions, of the period in which he lived. 


Page 30. 


Sua Cursum Ventus—an elliptical Latin expression equi- 
valent to, in whichever direction the wind directs the course 
of the vessel. 


STANZA 1. Notes.—As—has its correlative so in even so 
(/. 9). Becalmed—prevented from moving by the current of 
wind being interrupted. (Note the prefix de used as an intensive, 
Cf. benight, befriend, bedew, &c.). With canvas drooping 
—with the sails hanging idly down for want of breeze to fill 
them. Side by s#de—one alongside of another. Two towers 
of sail—two high and lofty tiers of sails 7. ¢., ships with high . 
masts carrying sails. Scarce long leagues apart—scarcely far 
apart by any lon distance (/eaywes—a distance of three miles). 
Descried—espied, seen. 


Prose Order.—As ships......... tases side are at dawn 
of day descried two towers of sails scarce lony leagues apart. 


Paraphrase.--Just as two ships at evening lie alongside 
‘of each other, quite motionless by reason of there being no 
breeze to fill their sails, which therefore hang down idly, but 
early in the morning seem to be lofty tiers of sails but little 
apart from each other. <7 : 


ce 
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Parsing and Grammar.—S4i4s--nom. to ave deserted. 
Towers—-subj. complt. of the passive verb ave descried and 
in apposition to shéps. Scarce—adj. used adverbially modi- 
fying dong. Leayues—adverbial object of space after apart 
which refers to fowers. eo 


Analysis.—As ships are descried two towers.........apart— 
prin. cl. That lay......side—adj. cl, referring to ships. 


Conversion.—That lay-—(cl. into phr.) lying. 
Figures of Speech.—As &c.—introduces a_ simile. 


Canvas—metonomy (material for manufacture). Towers— 
metaphor. Long leagues ; two towers—alliteration. e 


STANZA 2. Notes.—/e//—happened, occurred. Upsprung 
—suddenly arose. Dark/ing—(a poetical word met often in 
Milton and Shakespeare) without light. Zhey—the twe ships. 
Pied—endeavoured to make. way, pressed forward. Dreamt 
—supposed. But—except (understand (shat after but). 
Self-same—the very same, identical, (se/f is used empha- 
tically). Was cleaving-—was cutting its way through 
(cleave, cleft, cloven to split, and not cleave, cleaved, cleaved, 
to stick or adhere). ves 


Prose Order.—\When the night fell, the breeze upsprung, 
and they plied all the darkling hours, nor dreamt but each, 
side by side, was cleaving the self-same seas by each. : 


Paraphrase.—When it became night, the breeze arose 

nd the two ships strove to make progress throughout the 
dark hours of the night nor did each suppose but that they 
were sailing over one and the same sea. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Note the inversion of sen- 
tences in |. 5 forthe sake of emphasis. A//—adj. qualifying 
hours. Darkiing—adj. qualifying Aowrs (this word is often 
used adverbially=in the dark). Afours—adv. obj. of time 
after plied. But—-adv. modifying the cl. hat each &e. Seas 
-—obj. of was cleaving, transitive verd, continuous imperfect 
tense, indicative mood, agreeing with each as its nominative. 
Side by side~a prep. phr. used adverbially. 


Analysis.—When fell the night —adv. cl. of time modifving 
the other principal clauses. : 
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STANZA 3. Notes.—Z’en—contraction for even, used by 
way of emphasis. Zhe—is a rhetorical device styled afo- 
seopests or suppression when a_ speaker os author for 
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some cause or other suddenly breaks off his discourse or 
- sentence. 7ke fale—the history. Reveal—disclose, tell. Year 
ie by year unchanged—unaltered in their feelings as year 

after year rolls on. Arieff absence—a separation for a short 
while. Anew—over again. <Astounded—struck dumb with 
amazement, Soul from soul estranged—keeping ata 
distance from one another, acting as strangers to one 
another. 


Prose Order.—Even so—but why reveal the tale of those 
sovvsseeeee SOUl estranged, 


Raraphrase.— Even so—but it is unnecessary to complete 
the simile, for it frequently happens that two friends, un- 
changed in their feelings towards one another from year to 
year, have after a short separation come together again only 
to feel astonished and to act towards one another as com- 
plete strangers with no bond of sympathy between them. 


Parsing and Grammar.—So—connective of as in 1.1. 
Whom—objt. of joined, Soul...estranged— absolute phrase, 


Analysis.—Whom............estranged—adj. cl. referring to 
those. 


Conversion.—Why—(single word into cl.) what reason 
is there. 


STANZA 4. Notes.—Dead of night—stillness of night, mid- 
night.  Steered—directed its course. either blame—find 
fault with neither ship ar neither friend. W2//ed—desired. 
Wist—imagined. What first with dawn appeared—the state 
or condition in which they found themselves as soon as the 
morning broke. 


Prose Order.—The sails were filled at dead of night and 
each steered onward rejoicing. Ah! blame neither, for neither 
willed or wist what first appeared with the dawn. 


Paraphrase.—In the still quiet hours of the night the 
sails of the two ships were filled by the breeze and they 
sailed onward rejoicing. Ah! do not find fault with either, 
for neither desired or had any idea of the situation in which 


_ they found themselves as soon as the morning dawned. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Dead—adj. used substantively 

- governed by aZ. . beans mood governing the pronoun 
neither, Wtst—past tense of obsolete verb wis. First—adv. 

modifying afdeared. ; 
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' Analysis.—For neither willed............wist—co-ordte, adv... 
cll. of reason, modifying d/ame. What first............appeared—= 
noun cl, objt. of willed and wis?. m 


Conversion.—What first..................appéared~-(cl. into 
phrase) the first appearance of things with the dawn. 


Figure of Speech. —Each—personification. 


STANZA 5. Notes.—7o veer—to change a ship’s course or 
direction, to turn. Mow vatn—how useless. Strain on — 
—keep on exerting yourselves. Brave barks—stout and fear- 
less ships. Zoo—also. Through winds and tides—in 
the midst of winds and sea-currents. One compass—the 
same instrument for directing a ship’s course. [A compass 
is an instrument called the Mariners compass; it con- 
sists of a circular card on which the thirty-two pdints of 
direction are marked (divisions and subdivisions of Nerth, 
South, East and West). This card is fixed on a Magnetic 
needle which has the peculiar property of always pointing 
North and South and, hence, the direction in which a ship is 
going can be easily found out]. Zaf—that thing, 2. ¢., the 
compass. Your own selves—the qualities and properties 
you possess. Zrue—faithful. 


Prose Order.—How vain (it is) to veer. Brave barks? 
Strain on onwards. One compass guides (you) through winds 
and tides, in light and darkness too—be true to that and 

5 your own selves. 


Paraphrase.—lIt is useless to change your direction and 
turn about to be near each other; rather, stout ships, keep on 
exerting yourselves, each in the course you are going, bearing 
in mind that you have each the one guiding instrument to 
direct your course, therefore submit yourselves to its guidance 
and rely on your own qualities and properties, 


Parsing and Grammar.— Understand (7/ is) after how 
vain. To veer—gerund=veering. On—take it as an adverb 
modifying s¢vaiz which is intheimp. mood. Z/at—demons. 
pron. standing for the compass. True—adj. subj. complt. 
of de. 


Analysis.—To veer, how vain—simple sent=to veer is 
how vain. (The whole stanza is a series of simple sentences). 
Oonversion.—To veer, how porate ite cl. into an 
assertive sent.) . it is vain indeed to veer. In light............be 
true—(complex or compd. sent into simple) be true to the 
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guidance of that compass and yourselves, through winds 
~ and tides. - . 


Figure ©f Speech.— Barks—personification. — 


: STANzA 6. Notes.- “Blithe—sprightly, joyous. Great 

seas—the wide ocean. That earliest parting past—that 
separation one from another of the two ships at dawn having 
been effected. Wide plain— extensive surface. /oin again— 
meet one another once more as before. Lead them—I pray 
or earnestly wish that vou would bring the two ships. Home 
at last—in the end to the place they started from. 


Prose Order.—But O blithe breeze! and O yreat seas ! 
lead them home together at last, though never, that earliest 
parting being past, they join again on your wide plain. 


Paraphrase.— But it is to be earnestly wished that the 
joyous breeze and the great ocean bring the two parted ships 
in company back to the place they started from, though they 
should never meet again on the wide expanse of water after 
they had separated at early dawn. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Sreeze, scas—objectives after 
the interjection O/ MNéer=never—adv. modifying weed. 
Parting past—absolute cl. (parting, a verbal noun; past, past 
part. of fo pass). Lead—has for its nom. breeze and Seas. 
Home—adv. objt. of place, after the verb of motion dead. 


Analysis.— Though winds............00600 again—concessional 
adverbial cl. modifying de true. 


Conversion.—That earliest parting being past—(part. phr. 
into a noun. cl.) in spite of their earliest parting. Though 
ne’er on your wide............ again—(cl. into phr.) their not join- 
ing again on your wide plains being granted. 


Figures of Speech.—Breeze, seas— personification. Blithe 
breeze—alliteration. O blithe breeze, O great seas—apostrophe. 


STANZA 7 Notes.—One port-—one and the same harbour. 
7 Methought—it seemed tome. A/ske—in the same manner, 
equally. Sought—tried to reach. One purpose—one and 
the same end or intention. Hold—to keep continually in view. 
Note the change from the past, sought and the continuous 
present, Aold, Fare—go, voyage. Bounding—springing, 
advaricing with leaps. Rusking—moving forward with great 
force. At last—in the end (note the repetition of the phrase 
for the sake of emphasis). Zhere—the home in the last ine 
of the preceding stanza. Usite—bring together. » 
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peas Order. — Methought, they alike stugnt one port, 
they hold one purpose wherever they fare—O bounding breeze, 
O rushing seas, unite them there at last, at last. 


Paraphrase.—To me it seemed as if these two ships were 
trying to reach one and the same harbour and that they were 
keeping one and the same end in view, no matter where they 
went—I only wish that the springing breeze and the rushing 
sea bring them together at last to the haven they were seeking. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Methought—an impersonal, 
verb with a dative object =it thought (seemed) to me. Althe 
an adv., modifying souwvht. Hfold—present tense denaqting 
continuity. 


Analysis.—One thought alike they sought, one purpose 
hold—noun cll in apposition to z¢ the subject of ethourht. 


Conversion. — Methought—(one word into a cl.) it thought 
(seemed) to me. Where’er they fare—(cl. into phr.) their 
faring being in any direction whatever. | 


Figures of Speech.— Breeze, seas—apostrophe a per- 
sonification, Bounding breeze—alliteration. Them there—alli- 
teration. 

Gist of the Poem.—The poet under a very appropriate 
simile describes an occurrence often met with in life. Two 
friends are represented in full sympathy with each other like 
two ships lying alongside of each other in the quiet calm 
of the evening, but after a sudden rising of the wind during 
the night they are separated from one another and are at 
early dawn surprised to see how they are situated in respect 
to one another. I[t is useless now to think of turning round 
and meeting one another ; they should rather go on allowing 
themselves to be guided by the compass on board of each, for 
they are stoutly built. They are both sailing to the same port 
so that it matters little if at in earlier part of their voyage: 
they were separated, for wind and tide will but unite them 
again Friends, too, often after an early union of love and 
sympathy are by circumstances separated from one another, 
and are surprised at their estrangement. But, let these friends 
remember that they are each on the journey to the next world 
as their permanent home and, therefore, they should submit 
themselves to the divine guidance and be true to the prompt- 
ings of their own conscience. 


The student is referred to the careful analysis of the simile 
im the notes given in the Text-Book, page 428. 
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SIMILE, 


Two SHIPS. Two FRIENDS. 


| c 
Becalmed and lying side by/The sympathetic union of these 
aids frori hour to hour of the| friends fur several years. 
night. 


The subsequent distance of the/The break in the bond of 
ships from each other. sympathy between the two 
friends. 


The breeze suddenly arising. {Circumstances and new influen- 
: ces which have brought about 
an absence from each other 
resulting in a want.of sym- 
: pathy. 

The night. A state of unconsciousness as 
to any change which is about 

to come over them. 


The dawn. ~ The earliest moment the friends 
become aware of their es- 
trangement and want of sym- 
pathy. 

One compass (the magnetic/The Divine guidance. 

needle). 


The ships themselves (their qua-/The conscience with its prompt- 


lities and properties). ings. 
Breeze. Influences bearing on our ac- 
tions and conduct. 
Seas. Life. 
Home. Heaven, which is our perma- 
| nent home. 
Port. The security enjoyed in the 


future life after the troubles. 
and trials of our earthly life. 


‘Metre.—lambic tetrameter 7. e. each line consists of four 
feet (two syllables) the first being unaccented, the second 
accented, as :— : ~ 

iL, 4. Are scar’ce | long leagties | apart | desc’ried | 
L. 17. To veér | how vain | on, 6n | ward strain | 
L. 28. At las’t | at las’t | unfte | them ther’e | 


THE CASTAWAY. 


[Cowper, William.—A distinguished English poet and 
letter-writer (1731-1800). He received his early education in 
a private school, whence he was sent to Westminster School. 
and afterwards placed in an attorney’s office, He early show- 
ed symptoms of gloomy despondency and had to be confined 
inan Asylum. He was unfit for any active career; he passed 
the remainder of his life in the country as an inmate of the 
Unwin family. With Mrs. Unwin he laid the foundation of 
a tender and lifelong friendship. In 1773 and the two follow- 
ing years he suffered a relapse of his malady and on rec®ver- 
ing engaged in various amusements, gardening and taming 
hares. He took to literature at first as a pastime, but, having 
soon acquired popularity, he pursued it as a profession. His 
chief works are ‘‘Table-Talk”, “Progress of Error’, “Conversa- 
tion”, “The Task”, “Translation of the Illiad,” ‘John Gilpin,” 
“On Receiving My Nother’s Picture” and “The Castaway.” His 
letters have a charm and simplicity of their own. He died 
a few years after his friend Mrs. Unwin in 1800.] 
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STANZA 1. Notes.—The Castaway--(a syntactical com- 
pound) one washed overboard ; a person abandoned by God 
as unworthy of his favour. Odscurest—darkest. Jnvolved the 
sky—enveloped, enwrapped the heavens. Zhe Adlantic billows. 
—the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. Such a destined. 
wretch—so miserable a being doomed or fated to destruction. 
Headlong—with the head forward. Bereft—deprived. Float- 
ing home-—ship. 

Prose Order.—Obscurest nighf............ sees I, (being) 
washed.........board and bereft of friends, of hope, of all, left 
his floating home for ever. 


Paraphrase.—It was on a very dark and stormy night. 
as we were sailing on the Atlantic Ocean that I, a miserable 
person, doomed by fate to destruction was all on a sudden 
washed overboard and being thereby deprived of all—friends,. 
hope—I left the ship for ever. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Washed, bereft—past. parti- 
ees to /. Headlong—adv. of manner mqdifying 
washed. 


-Analysis.—Ll. 1 and 2 are co-ordte. principal clauses. 
LI. 3-6 is an adv. cl. of time modifying the preceding lines. 


~ 
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[Note.—This stanza, though literally referring to a sailor 
on board the particular ship alluded to, is applied by the poet 
to his own sad fate—eternal damnation or death of his soul.] 


Stanza e. Notes.—Araver chief—braver commander or 
captain (Anson). Albion—a poetical name of England. 
(It is supposed that the name was given to it on account of 
its white cliffs.) Boast—be proud of. Me wenf—the sailor 
‘(of stanza 1) voyaged. With warmer wishes sent— 
accompanied by sincerer and more ardent wishes for its safety. 
He—the sailor. Them both—his captain and his native 
country, Albion. A%#m-—the chief. Aer—Albion, 


Prose Order.—Albion could boast no bolder chief than 
he with whom he went, nor even did a ship leave the coast 
of Albion sent with warmer wishes. He (the sailor)........... : 
in vain, and beheld neither him nor her again. 


Paraphrase.—Enyland could be proud of no braver naval 
captain than he with whom the sailor voyaged, nor did a ship 
atany time leave the shores of England accompanied by 
sincerer wishes for its safe voyaye and return, This sailor 
loved both his captain and his country, but alas! he was 
fated never again to see either the one or the other, 


Parsing and Grammar.—Z/an he—understand was. 
Sent=being sent. Sotk in vain—a pronoun, objective, govd. 
by loved. Again—adv. of time, modifying beheld. 


’ Analysis.-—Than he (was)—adv. cl. modifying dvas¢. 


Conversion.— He loved them both......again—(comp. sent. 
ante complex) he loved them both in vain for he beheld 
neither again. 


Figures of Speech.—Albion—personification or meto- 
nomy (container for contained). Warmer wishes— alliteration. 


QUEsS,— Distinguish between :—/ love John better than he 
and / love John better than him. | 


ANS.—(1) After 4e understand doves John, (2) before hzm, 
understand / dove. 


STANZA 3. Notes.—Zong—a long time. The whelming 
‘brine—the salt water of the ocean (hence the. sea) covering 
the sailor immersed in it (d7zne is allied to burn). Expert to 
swim—‘kilful in swimming. Lay—remained (/ée, lay, lain). 
Soon—(in contrast with Jomg in |. 13) ina short time. Decline 
—(inf, after felt) to fail. Courage—power of struggling against 
difficultiés. Je away—(inf. after fe/t) to decrease gradually. 
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Waged with death—carried on against death. A lasting 
strife—a struggle to the very end. Supported—(deing or 
because he was) sustained, upheld. Despair of, life—hope- 
Jessness of saving his life. 

Prose Order.— He, expert to swim lay notlony. __...brine, 
nor did he soon feel......... away ; but, being supported. sctueiis 
life, (he) waged a lasting strife with death. 

Paraphrase.— Knowing well how to swim the sailor did 
not after being plunged into the sea remain long immersed in 
it nor did he find his strength soon fail him nor his spirits 
become depressed ; but upheld by the hopelessness of 
his life, he fought to the end with death. 

Parsing and Grammar.—JLong —adv. of time, modifying | 
lay. Expert—adj. qualifying Ze. Decline, die away—infinitives 
after felt, forming objective complements to 77. Supported— 
participle referring to 4e. 

Analysis.—The whole stanza consists of a series of simple 
sentences. 

Conversion.—Expert to swim—(part. phr. into noun phr.) 
by reason of his expertness in swimming. 


QUES. — Mention verbs after which the sign of the infinitive 
4S omitted, 

ANS.—Bid, dare, need, feel, &c. 

STANZA 4. Notes.—.S.2outed—cried aloud. Mor—and not. 
Had fatled—had ceased, had been wanting in their efforts. 
Check-—-stop. Zhe vessels course—the progress of the ship. 
-‘So—to such a degree. The furious blast—the violent wind. 
Prevailed--got the advantage over them, Pitiless per- 
force—under the force of circumstances being compelled, as it 
were, to appear destitute of pity. ‘Their outcast mate-— 
their companion or fellow-sailor who had been washed over- 
board. Behind—far at the back. Scudded—flew quickly. S7zd/ 
continuously. Before the wind—driven by the wind in the 
direction it was blowing. 


Prose Order.—He shouted : nor had his friends failed to 
check the course of the vessel, but the furious blast so pre- 
vented that ............ sitet the wind. 


Paraphrase.—The unfortunate sailor cried aloud, nor was 
there anything wanting on the part of his friends on board to 
stop the vessel in its progress, but the breeze blew so violently 
that in spite of their efforts they were forced, seemingly desti- 
tute of pity, to leave their unfortunate companion far behind 
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and the vessel kept on driven by the wind in the direction it 
was blowing. 


‘Parsing and Grammar.— So—adv. of degree modifying : 
prevailed. ¢ That—conjunction denoting result. Perforce— 
(a hybrid word) adv. modifying zéz/ess, which is an adj. quali- 
fying they. Still—adv. of time modifying scudded. 


Analysis.—That pitiless.......... ossse0.ewind—co-ordte, adv. 
cll. of result, modifying so prevailed. 


Conversion.—To check (inf. into gerund) in checking. 
So the furious blast prevailed that............ behind—(complex 
into Simple sent.) by reason of the furious blast so prevailing 
they left.........behind. | 


QUES,—What is meant by a hybrid ? 


Ans.—A hybrid is a word which in its derivation is of 
mixed origin ¢. ¢. minimise, fraternise, falsehood, guarrelsome, 
demi-god. 


STANZA 5. Notes.—Succour—help. Yef—still (in spite of 
their not being able to check the ship’s course). Afford— 
furnish. Such as storms allow—such help or means as 
are required on the occasion of storms. Cask—a close vessel 
containing liquors and formed by staves and hoops. Zhe coop— 
a box of boards having bars on side for keeping fowls ; it also 
signifies a barrel for containing liquors. Zhe floated cord—the 
rope thrown from board and floating on the water. Delayed 
not to bestow—they did not take long in giving or render- 
ing. Afe—the drowning sailor. Whatever they gave—what- - 
ever help they rendered. Should visit—should have the 
opportunity of coming and seeing. 


Prose Order.—They yet could afford some shelter and 
(they) delayed not to bestow such as storms allow (namely) 
the cask, the coop and the floated cord. But they knew that 
he, hae they gave, should never more visit either ship 
or shore. 


Paraphrase.—In spite of their not being able to stop the 
_ course of the vessel they still could render the drowning man 
_ some help in the shape of casks, coops and ropes thrown from 
the ship into the water and these helps which are always 
available on the occasion of storms, the men on board were 
- not long in rendering. But all on board full well knew that the 
drowning man, in spite of every help given him, would never 
more come and see either the ship or the land. 7 
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Parsing and Grammar.—Succour—objective case, govd. 
by could afford. Such—adj. used substantially, obj. case govd. 
by fo bestow. As—correlative obj. of ad/ow which has storms 
for its nom. Cash, coop, cord—nouns in apposition to such. 
Delayed—has they for its nom. Ship, shore—obj. case, govd. by 
should visit. More—adv. modifying should vistt. 

Analysis.—As storms allow—adj. cl. referring to such. 
He should visit more—noun cl object of knew. Whatever 
they gave—adv. condl. cl. modifying should vistt. 





STANZA 6. Notes.—Cruel as it seemed—thouyh those on 
board appeared cruel in not saving the drowning man. heir 
haste himself condemn—biame his companions on board for 
being in such a hurry to sail away. Aware—knowing. Flight 
—sailing away. J such a sea—in so rough and stormy a sea. 
Alone—only. Rescue—save, deliver from destruction. Yet 
bitter felt—yet he (the drowning man) felt it a very sad and 
painful thing. S7¢i//—yet. Deserted—abandoned by his com- 
panions. Migk—near. 


Prose Order.—Nor, though it seemed cruel could he him- 
self condemn their haste, (being) aware that flight alone 
could rescue them in such a sea; yet he still felt it bitter to 
die deserted and his friends so nigh. 


Paraphrase.—Nor, though it might appear that his com- 
panions were cruel in not saving him, could he himself find 
‘fault with them for their being ina hurry to sail off, for he 
knew that their only chance of safety in so rough and stormy a 
sea depended on their sailing quickly away. Yet he could not 
but feel that it was a sad and painful thing to be left to die 
all alone when his friends were so near. 


Parsing and Grammar.—As—conj.=though. Amself 
—reflexive to be joined on to fe. Aware—understand being 
before it. Adone—adv.=only. Aitter—pred. adj., obj. complt. 
of felt, Friends—with being understood forming an absol. cl. 


Analysis.—Cruel as it seemed—concessional adv. cl. modi- 
fying could condemn. That flight.......s0ee them—either a noun 
cl. obj. of deing aware =knowing, or an adv. cl. of direction 
modifying deng aware. 


STANZA 7. Notes.—AHe—that man (a true demons. pron.). 
Long survives—\ives for a long time indeed. Self-upheld 
—kept up by his own personal exertions. So /ong—just for 
such a long time. Ae—the drowning sailor, With unspent 
power—with his strength not entirely exhausted. A//s 
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destiny vepelled—fought ayainst his fate or death. Euver— 
throughout the time he was in the water. //ew—passed 
quickly away. LEntreated help—eagerly begged for help. 
Cried “Adiex”—shouted out farewell to his companions. 
(Adieu, Fr. A =to + Dieu =God, z.¢., to God I commit you.) 


Prose Order.—He, who lives an hour in ocean, survives. 
long self-upheld ; and he repelled his destiny with unspent 
power so long; and, as the minutes flew, he ever entreated 
help or cried ‘“‘Adieu.” 

Paraphrase.—The man, who, lives an hour, being kept 
up in, the sea by his own efforts, may be said to have lived 
a sufficiently long time; just so long did the drowning sailor 
fight against his fate with his strength unexhausted ; and as 
minute after minute passed he kept on either begging for 
help or shouting out his farewell to hts companions. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/ong—adv. modifying  szr- 
vives. Self-upheld—compd. adj. referring to he. So—adv. 
modifying the adv. domg. As—conjunctive adv. modifying 
flew. Adieu — interjection tsed substantively, object of crzed. 


Analysis.—As the minutes flew—adv. cl. of time, modify- 
ing entreated, cried. 

Conversion.—Who lives an hour—(adj. cl. into phr.) 
living an hour. 

QUES.— Distinguish between a Syntactical compound and a 
Juxtapositional compound. | 

ANS.—A Syntactical compound is one in which the component 
words are placed in accordance with some rule of Syntax ; a. 
Juxtapositional compound has the component words placed 
alongside of each other without any respect to Grammar ; 
pen-wiper, sweet-heart, spinning-top, (Syntactical) ; oil-lamp,. 
sign-post, milk-white, (Juxtapositional). 

STANZA 8. Notes —Transient respite—short temporary 
relief from death. Pasf—was past or was over. Comrades 
—companions, (lit. one that shares the same camera or 
chamber). /n every blast—in the midst of every violent 
blowing of the breeze. Could cat:sh—could hear. Then—at 
the time he could hear no sound. By toil subdued—over- 
came by the efforts of keeping himself afloat on the water. 
Drank—imbibed, took in. S¢ifling wave—the sea-water 
which choked him. TZen—after that. Sank—went down 
helow the water, was drowned. 


Prose Order.—L. 47. subdued by toil. L. 42. he sank then 
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- Paraphrase.—At last, the short time that he remained 
alive on the water being over, his companions on board, who. 
had heard his voice before although the wind bigw violently, 
now heard no sound of his ; for, being quite overcome by his 
continuous efforts to keep himself afloat, he was dréwned, for 
he had swallowed so much water. 

Parsing and Grammar.—Aesfife_past—nom. absolute. 
Subdued—past part. referring to fe. Stifling—a proleptic adj. 
qualifying wave. 

Analysis.—No difficulty. 

Conversion.—His transient respite past—(absolute gphr. 
into cl.) after his transient respite was past. 


STANZA 9. Notes.—No poet wept him—no poet 
wrote an elegy on him lamenting his sad fate. The page—the 
written record. Narrative sincere—true account or story. 
Tells—mentions. Worth—merits. Is wet with Anson's 
tear—is sure evidence of the sorrow that Anson felt at the 
sad death of this sailor. (Anson, Lord—a famous English 
admiral in the 18th century; he circumnavigated the globe 
in 1740-44 and captured half a million of Spanish and quarter 
million of French treasure]. S/ed---which are let fall. <Adtke 
equally. Immortalize the dead—have the effect of 
preserving the memory of the dead for ever. 

Prose Order.--The only alteration needed is in 1. 53— 
and tears shed by bards or heroes. 

Paraphrase.—No elegy was written on this unfortunate 
sailor, but the recorded account of his name, merits, and ape in 
Lord Anson’s true report of his voyages is a certain evidence 
of that Admiral’s regret. The memory of the dead is best 
preserved by the elegies of poets and the recorded regret of 
heroes like Lord Anson. 

Parsing and Grammar.—A/ite—adv. modifying zm- 
mortadtze which is a hybrid word. . 
Analysis.—That tells his name—-adj. cl. referring to page. 
Conversion.—That tells—(cl. into. part. phr.) telling of. 


Figures of Speech.—Page, wet with Anson’s tear, im- 
mortalize—metaphors. Page may also be an instance of 
synecdoche. 


STANZA 10. Notes.— 7/erefore—for the reason that ‘Lord 
Anson’s narrative gives a true account of the sad affair. Pur- 
fose—intend. Dream-—to have an idea, to think of. Descant- 
ing on his. fate—writing largely or commenting at length on 
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the sad fate of the unfortunate sailor. To give the melan- 
_ sholy theme a more enduring date—to cause the memory 
of the sad.affair to be kept alive in the minds of men fora 
longer period. Misery—(abst. for concrete) a miserable man. 
Still elights—is always pleased. To trace its semb- 
lance—to observe the likeness of his own misery. /# another's 
¢ase—in the miserable circumstances of another person. 


Prose Order.—I therefore do not purpose or dream...... 
date. But misery...... case. 


Paraphrase.—It is not my intention nor have I any 
thoyght of letting this sad affair live longer in the minds of 
men by writing more lengthily on it. But a man, whois 
miserable himself, is always pleased to observe the likeness 
of his own misery in the miserable circumstances of another 
person. 


Parsing and Grammar. — Descantinge—pres. part. refer- 
ring to /. Zheme—dative objec} after ezve. Still—adv.= 
always, modifying delights. 


Analysis.—Descanting on his fall—enlargt. of subject 7. 


Figures of Speech.—Misery—(abst. for concrete) per- 
sonication. 


STANZA 11. Notes.—Voice divine—sound or words 
spoken by God. Allayed—quieted (there seems to bea 
covert allusion to the Lord Jesus commanding the stormy 
waves of the Sea of Galilee to be stilled). Light propitious 
—favourable light (as the pillar of fire which led the Israelties 
on in their journey through the wilderness). Ssatched— 
seized and carried off. Effectual aid—help successful in 
rescuing. We-—the poet and the drowned sailor. Zach 
alone—each of us deserted and forsaken. /—the poet. A 
rougher sea—a more stormy and tempestuous sea (the poet 
alludes to his own sad unfortunate life). Whelmed— 
covered completely. Deeper gulfa—deeper abysses_ or 
chasms (in allusion to the dreadful malady, religious mania, 
which for years afflicted the poet). Than 4e—the drowned 
sailor 


Prose Order.—No divine voice allayed the storm, no 
propitious light shone, when we, snatched from all effectual 
aid, perished ; each alone : but I perished......... he. 


- Paraphrase.—No sound was heard from heaven to 
quiet the storm nor was there any favourable light shining to 
show us how we might save ourselves and as a.. natural 
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result, we (the poet and the drowned sailor), having no help 
which could rescue us, had ‘to perish, without any one near ,us 
but I (the poet) died under greater misfortunes than the 
castaway sailor and was completely pressed down thto deeper 
misfortunes. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Note the inversion of ihe 
adjectives, divine and propitious for the sake of emphasis. 
Snatch d—past part. referring to we. Hach alone—understand 
perished after cach. [—nom. to fertshed understood. Whelmed 
-——pass.==was whelmed. /He—nom. to perished and was 
whelmed. ; 


Analysis.—When we perished alone—adv. cl. modiffing 
allayed, shone. Than he—adv. cl. of time, then of comparison 
having perished, was whelmed as predicates understood. 


Figures of Speech.—Sea, gulfs—metaphors. 


_[. &.—In this last stanza the poet, Cowper, connects him- 
self and his sad fate with the unfortunate sailor who falling 
overboard was drowned, in spite of every endeavour made 
to save him. The poet very pathetically ‘traces his own 
sad fate in that of the castaway sailor,] 


Summary of the Poem.—It was on a very dark stormy 
night that a sailor on board Lord Anson’s ship was washed 
overboard. This sailor loved both his commander and his 
ship, which on leaving England was accompanied by warm 
wishes for a safe voyage and return but alas! it was not.fated 
that the unfortunate sailor should ever come back to his ship 
or to his country. He, when in the sea, put forth every effort 
to save himself by swimminy and struggled against drowning, 
prompted by asense of his hopelessness. Notwithstanding his 
shouts and every endeavour on the part of those on board to 
check the progress of the ship, he was left far bebind as the 
ship was driven forward by the furious wind. Those on board 
quickly threw out every thing which might help a drowning 
man to keep afloat, but they knew full well that in spite of all 
they did to save the unfortunate man, he should never live to 
see ship or land again. Though apparently those on board 
seemed to be cruel in not saving him, the unfortunate sailor 
could not well blame them, for he knew full well that they could 
preserve their own lives only by going forward as the wind 
drove the ship; but still it is indeed painful to die alone with 
friends to assist one so near. The unfortunate sailor strove 
for a long time to keep himself above water, shouting out 
for help and bidding his companions farewell. But at last his 
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cries ceased and he sank suffocated by the waves. No elegy 
has been written on the sad fate of this sailor, but Lord Anson’s 
account of the voyage is a sure evidence that his fate was 
deeply r egretted and his merits appreciated. Though the poet 
has no Wish or intention to perpetuate the memory of this 
unfortunate sailor, he sees in the case of the latter much 
that resembles his own miserable life, for as in the case of the ° 
sailor he perished without the storm being allayed by any 
voice of God or the darkness being illumined by any favourable 
light, so also the poet himself, involved in a greater darkness 
and abandoned by God, as it were, died crushed by the 
termble malady of his religious melancholy and madness. 

he Castaway i 1S exquisite in its pathos ; it is distinguished for 
its containing a train of reflections on a fact of bereavement, 
but at,the same time having reference to the poet’s personality. 
A minute description of the sailor’s long struggle for life is 
first given, then the interest of the tale is rendered more intense 
by the application of it to the case of the unhappy poet. ] 


Metre.—Each stanza consists of six lines—the 1st, 3rd, 5th 
and 6th have four feet of two syallables each ; the 2nd and: 
4th, three feet of two syllables each. Each alternate syllable 
is accented. The metre of the poem is lambic. 


L. 1. Obsciur { est nigh’t | involv’ed | the sk’y | 
L. 2. The Atlan | tic bfl | lows rodr’d | 

L. 5. Of frien’ds | of hépe | of dll | beréft | 

L. 6. His flodt | ing hom’e | for év | er léft | 


False Rhymes.—Ll. 25 and 27—afford, cord: LJ). 26 and 
28—allow, bestow. 
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. (Wordsworth, William—the famous poet, was born in, 
1770; in 1787 he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
crossed over to France in 1791 and returned to England in 
1793, when he published his Avening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches. Waving in 1795 received a legacy from a friend, 
he settled down in Dorsetshire and wrote Zhe Borderers. 
In 1997 Coleridge persuaded him to go and live near him in. 
Somerset ; Zhe Lyrical Ballads were the joint production 
of the two friends. In 1799 Wordsworth settled at Grasmere. 
and after his marriage with his cousin Mary Hutchinson, he 
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removed to Rydal Mount. After this event he went often to: 
Scotland and then to the Continent. In 1843, on the death: 
of Southey he became Poet-Laureate. His great poem was 
but partially composed in The Prelude, The Excursion, and 
The Recluse. His Ode on Immortality, Laodamia and other: 
short poems justify his being regarded as one dedicated to 
poetry. He died in 1850.] 


Page 329. 


Grace Darling—the heroic daughter of the light-house- 
keeper of Longstone lighthouse off the Northumberland coast. 


LL. 1-8. Notes.—Raged—been violent. Ceased—stopped 
altogether. Paused—stopped for a short while As day 
broke—as it was day-light. 7e Matd—the young girl, Grace 
Darling. Westy azr—air full of mist or fog. spies—sees un- 
expectedly. Fav off—at a distance from the shore. A wreck— 
a vessel wrecked, z.¢., dashed against the rocks and broken. 
Amid the surf—in the midst of the waves of the sea. Beating— 
striking. Disastrous isles—rocks above the water which 
cause damage to ships. Aalf of a vessel...no more—only one 
half of a ship. Zhe rest—the other half. Vanished—altogether 
disappeared. Swallowed up—completely taken into the 
water. A//—all the men. Zhere—in that part of the ship. 
For the common safety —for the preservation of the lives 
of each and all. Sétriven in vain—exerted themselves but 
uselessly. 7Zhzther—to that side of the ship. T7hronged-- 
crowded together. Refuge—protection from danger. 


Prose Order.—The storm had raged all night; it neither 
ceased nor paused, when the Maid espies far off a wreck, 
amid the surf beating...... isles—half of...... more ; the rest...... 
vanished, swallowed up with all that had striven in vain for 
the common safety there or had thronged thither for refuge. 


Paraphrase.—The storm had raged all night without 
pause or cessation and at dawn the young girl (Grace Darling) 
saw through the fog at some distance a vessel wrecked, ° 
beating on the dangerous rocks in the ocean. She saw but 
one half of the ship; the other had disappeared under the 
water with every one who had gone to that half, striving? but 
alas ! in vain, for the safety of each and all (or had rushed 
there for safety). 7 

Parsing and Grammar.—A// night—adv. object of 


vaped. Ceased, paused—have storm for their nominatives: 
Béeating—prest. part. obj. complt. of espies and referring to 
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wreck... Half—noun in apposition to wreck. A7ore—adj. 
understand than half. | 


Analydis.—As day broke—adv. cl. of time, modifying espies. 
When the Maid espies—adj. cl. (when=after which), referring 
to the facts of the preceding cll. that there had striven. Thither 
thronged—adj. cll., referring to a/J. 


Conversion.—Nor ceased, nor paused—-(cll. into phrases) 
without either cessation or pause. As day broke-(cl, into 
phr.) at break of day. Half of a vessel.......... ..no more— 
(emphatic phrase into ordinary) no more than half of a vessel. 

. Figures of Speech.—Swallowed up—~metaphor. 

LL. 8-15. Notes.—W7th guickh slance—with rapid sight. 
Daughter and Sire—Grace Darling and her father. Oftic-glass 
—the‘ telescope (a phrase twice used in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Book II1., l. 288 and 1. 590). zscern—discover. Clinging 
about the remnant—holding on to the half of the wrecked ship 
which was still above water. Creatures—human beings. How 
precious in the Maidens sight--how highly esteemed and dear 
in the girl’s eves. Belike—likely, perhaps. Zhe old man— 
Grace Darling’s father. /or thetr fellow-sufferers engulfed— 
for their mates or companions in suffering who were swallowed 
up by the sea or drowned. Were—in a place in which, ze. the 
sea. Hvery parting agony—every death pain and struggle. 
Hushed~quieted for ever. Hope and fear mix not in 
further strife—no longer is there a struggle between the two 
opposite feelings of hope of being saved and fear of perishing. 


Prose Order.—Daughter and Sire discern, with quick 








glance through optic-glass, creatures clinging......... ship—how 
precious (are these creatures) in the Maiden’s sight, for whom, 
belike, the old man............... strife. 


Paraphrase.—Grace Darling and her father quickly 
discover by looking through the telescope human creatures 
Kolding on to the half of the wrecked ship which was still 
above water. Men in such a situation were very dear in the 
young girl’s eyes, for they excited her pity and stirred her 
up to try and save them. The old man, Grace’s father, perhaps 
grieved much more for these unfortunate survivors than for 
their'companions in suffering, who, being drowned, were lying 
at the bottom of the sea with all their death pains hushed 
forever and no more tormented by the struggle between the 
oppasite feelings of hope of being saved.and fear of perishing. 

Parshing and Grammar.—Creatures—noun obj. case 
govd. by trans. verb discern. Clinging—prest. part. referring 
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to creatures. Precious-~adj. referring to creatures. Belike— 
adv. modifying erteves. Eneulfed--past part. referring to 
fellow-suffcrers. Pa 


-Analysis.—Clinging about.........ship—extensn. ef object 
creatures. Where every partiny...... stife---adj. cl.=in a place 
in which, &c., &c. 


Conversion. —Uptic-glass— (compound word into simple) 
telescope.’ Belike—(adv. into cl.) it may be. 


LL. 16-23. Notes.—Courage—interjectional = take courage. 
Let us out fo sea—let us launch out in our boat to sea. Yet— 
even now, though perhaps we are late. [Indirect.—The 
daughter addressing her father bid him take courage and 
urged that they should put out to sea, for a few might yet be 
saved.] Her earnest tone—the earnestness of her voice. Look— 
the expression of her face. Beaming with faith—shining 
or radiant with trust and belief in God’s help. Disfe/—drive 
away. oubt—uncertainty of mind as to their being able to 
save the perishing creatures in such a stormy sea. TJZhey— 
Grace Darling and her father. Zact—want, are destitute of. 
Helping hand—personal help. To /aunch the boat—to put the 
life-boat out to sea (perhaps the word is allied to /amce, the 
motion of a lance as hurled from the hand being similar to 
that of a boat when pushed from land into the water). Blessing 
—wish of happiness and success. Cheered—enlivened. In- 
wardly sustained.—being supported in their minds. Sz/ent’ 
4 Praver—pvrayer offered to God mentally. Put forth—launch 
out into the sea in their boat. eH 


Prose Order.-—“But courage......... saved.” The daughter’s 
words.........doubts ; nor do they......... boat; and cheered 
with her blessing and sustained by silent praver they, father 
and child, put forth together. 


Paraphrase.--Grace Darling seeing the grief of her 
father bid him take courage and urged him to go out into 
the boat to rescue the perishing people on the wreck, for a 
few may yet be saved. The father’s doubts and uncertainties 
were soon removed by the daughter's encouraging words, 
her earnestness of voice and her look bright with a firm trust 
and confidence in God to help them; nor was the noble- 
minded mother wanting in helping them to push the’boat 
out into the sea. Father and daughter being encouraged by 
the mother’s cheering words and good wishes and supported 
by silent prayer put forth together in the boat. 


e 
GRACE DARLING, 





Parsing and Grammar.—Courage—(used interjection- 
ally) noun, object of fave or fake understood. Oul—adv. 
used as a verb=put out inf. after et, To launch—gerund= 
Jor or in launching. Cheered, sustained—past part. referring 
to Mey. Father, child—in apposition to they. OT 


Analysis.—A few may yet be saved—adv. cl. of reason, 
modifying Jet us fut out. 


LL. 24-32. Notes.—Grasps—seizes, takes hold of. Strugg?- 
ing—striving against the waves. Rivals in effort—exert- 
ing themselves in pursuit of the same object, the rescue of 
the, perishing creatures. Adzke intent— equally diligent. 
Heve to elude—in one place to avoid the waves. There to 
surmount—in another to overcome the waves. Watch—closely 
observe. The billows lengthening—the waves as they 
spread themselves out. Mutually crossed and shattered 
—crossing one another and thereby breal:ing one another. 
Regathering their might—once more collecting their 
force and strength. Zz#mu/t—violent commotion or agitation 
of the waves. By the Almighty’s will—by the determina- 
tion or purpose of God. In the conscious sea—in the sea 
which knows as it were God’s will and acts in accordance 
with it. Were roused and prolonged—(subjunctive) were 
excited to action and continued in action. Zhat— in‘ order 
that. Woman's fortitude- the streneth of mind to en- 
counter dangers with calmness exercised by a woman. So 
‘tried, s0 proved—tested and established in so severe a 
manner. Jay 4righten—-may become more and more illus- 
trious. | 

Prose Order.—Each grasps an oar and they go on 
struggling, rivals in effort, and,...... surmount, they watch...... 
might; as if the tumult were raised and prolonged by the 
Almighty’s will in the conscious sea, that woman’s......... more 
and more. 


Paraphrase.— Father and daughter each quickly takes 
hold of an oar and they proceed to the wreck, struggling with 
the waves and exerting themselves in pursuit of the common 
object of reaching the wreck as soon as possible; being 
equally mindful to avoid the waves in one part of their course 
and to overcome others in another part, they watched the 
waves spreading out, crossing one another and thereby broken 
up and avain gathering their force and fury ; it seemed as if 
by God’s will the agitation of the waves had been excited 
and continued for a length of time in the sea, which knew as it 
were God’s will and acted in accordance thereto, in order 
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that the calm strength of mind and bravery, displayed by a 
woman under such severe tests, may become more and more 
illustrious. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Strugeling—prest. part, sub- 
jective complt. of go on. Rivals=heing rivals, or in apposn. 
to they. Lengthening—prest. part., obj. complt. of wafch, 
referring to di/lows. Crossed, shattered and re-gathering—obj. 
complts. of watch, referring to dtllows. That—a conjunction 
of purpose. 


Analysis.—As if the tumult........ ....prolonged—co-ordte. 
condl. cll., modifying the preceding sentence. That women’s 
fortitude.........more and more—adyv. cl. of purpose, modifying 
were roused, prolonged. 


_‘ Conversion.—That woman’s fortitude may brighten—(cl. 
into phr.) to cause woman’s fortitude to be bright. 


Lui. 31-48. Notes.—True to the mark—rowing straight 
to their goal z. e. the wrecked vessel. Stem the current—resist 
the force of the running stream. That perilous gorge — 
that dangerous narrow channel between the islands (gorge— 
literally the narrow passage of the throat, hence a narrow 
passage between two mountains). Their arms still streng- 
thening with the strengthening heart—their arms 
getting sull stronger as their courage and hopes grew stronger. 
More tmminent—more immediate, more threatening. Vot 
wnseen—not unobserved by the shipwrecked party. Aaplere 
<-excessive joy. Varieties of fear—fear, different in nature as 

ey encountered different sorts of dangers. J/ncessantly 
conflicting—continually struggling with one another in their 
minds. Thrills the frames—causes the bodies to shiver 
with a sharp sensation. In that dauntless energy—in 
the brave efforts of Grace Darling and her father. ore- 
taste deliverance—anticipate or experience rescue from 
danger before it is accomplished. The least perturbed— 
he of the wrecked party who was least disturbed in mind by 
these varieties of fears. Trust his eyes—believe in what he 
sees. That of the pair—that among the two persons who were 
coming to their rescue. Tossed on the waves—thrown up and 
down violently by the rising and falling of the waves. Hofe 
to the hopeless—hope of deliverance to those who had lost all 
hope. Zo the dying, life—to those who were on the point of 
death, preservation of life. A poor earthly sister—a weak 
and paltry female of the same kind as themselves. Be the 
Visitant--—if she who came to visit them in their distress. 
Other than she seems— anything different from what she ap- 
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pears to be. A guardian Spirit—A guardian Angel. 
Pitying Heaven—God who is full of compassion towards. 
His creatuves. Zhe woman's shape—in the form of a woman. 


Prose Order.—They, true to the mark, stem......imminent. 
They approach not unseen : and rapture incessantly conflicting 
with varieties of fear, thrills the frames of those, who fore- 
taste deliverance in that dauntless energy ; but the least. 
perturbed can scarcely trust......... ..earthly sister, or if the 
Visitant be other than she seems, a guardian Spirit, sent in 
woman’s shape from pitying Heaven. 


Paraphrase.—Father and daughter rowing straight to. 
the wreck as their goal, strenuously resist the dangerous 
current of that narrow passage between the islands, their 
arms ‘rowing more strongly as their hearts were more and 
more encouraged by the prospect of success, though as they 
came nearer the wreck the danger became more threatening 
and immediate. And extreme joy, struggling continually 
with fears different in their nature as different sorts of danger 
are encountered, sends a shivering sensation through the 
bodies of those who, seeing the brave efforts of the pair who, 
were coming to their rescue, experience the joys of deliverance 
even before it is accomplished ; but even he of the wrecked 
party that was least disturbed in mind can scarcely believe in. 
what he sees, when he observes that one of the two, coming 
in a boat tossed by waves to bring hope to those from whom 
all hope had fled and preservation of life to those on the point 
of death, was a woman, a weak female of the same kind as, 
themselves, or if she were different from what she seemed’ 
to be,a guardian angel sent by gracious God in the form’ 
of a woman, 


Parsing and Grammar. —- 7; a. qualifying they. 
Thetr arms......heart—absolute cl. (still strengthenine—pres. 
participle, the sfrengthening heart—part. adj. qualifying 
heart). Conjitcting---pres. part. referring to rapture. The 
least—adv. modifying perturbed. The perturbed—adj. pre- 
ceded by the def. article=the perturbed person. 7Za/ of the. 
pair—conjunction. Zossed—past part. referring to the pair. 
Life—object of to bring understood. Be the Visitant—subj.. 
mood with the cond. sign 7f suppressed. .A guardian Shirit—. 
subj.. complt. of de. 


Analysis.—Their arms still strengthening... heart—enlargt. 
of: subject ¢hey. Though danger becomes more imminent—. 
concess, adv. cl., modifying sferz. As the wreck is neared 
—adv. cl. of time, modifying becomes. That ofthe pair one 
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is @ woman—noun cl. object of fercefves. Be the Visitant | 
secseeeeeeesShape—complex sent. A. Ifthe Visitant be other 
condl. adv. cl. modifying she is a guardian sent (B) which 
is the prin. cl C. Than she seems—adv. cl. (originally of 
time 4han=then) modifying z¢f the Visttant be. i‘ 


Conversion.—As the wreck is neared—(cl. into phr.) on 
the wreck being neared. Who foretaste deliverance—-(cl, into, 
phr.) foretasting deliverance. When he perceives—(cl. intg 
phr.) on his perceiving. Be the Visitant other—(cl. into phr.) 
the visitant being supposssed to be other. 


Figures of Speech.—Gorge-——metaphor. Rapturegfears 
——petsonifications. Heaven—metonomy (container for contain- 
ed). Still strengthening—alliteration. 7 


Li. 48-57. Notes.— IVky prolong the tale ?—what' reason 
or occasion is there to continue the narration of the story 
further. Casting weak words—letting fall words 7. ¢. 
giving expression to words too inadequate in meaning. A 
host of thoughts—a crowd or large number of thoughts. 
Armed to repel them—of such a nature as to defy words 
to describe them. HExpl.—Employing words to describe so 
many varied thoughts, which from their nature defy all des- 
cription. Hazard faced--risk confronted or met boldly. 
Mastered—overcome. W2th resolve—with the fixed purpose 
of mind. Breathing—having any life in him. Last re- 
mainder—those who at the end remained alive. Borne-.- 
_ carried, conveyed. Seach—shore. In fulfilment of God’s 
-mercy-—in the accomplishment of God’s merciful purposes 
in regard tothem. Ledged—accommodated. Light-house 
—a high building in the form of a tower erected on a rock, 
cape or an island in the sea, with a light or a number of 
lamps on the top, intended to direct seamen in Bavigatidg 
ships at night. 


Prose Order.—But why, casting weak words......repel 
them, prolong the tale? Every hazard faced......... placed 1 In 
the little boat, then over the deep......... Light-house. 


Paraphrase.— There is no need to continue the narration 
of the story any further, for words are too weak to express the 
very many varied thoughts that enter the mind, defying all des- 
cription. Suffice it to say, that after every danger had been met, 
and difficulty overcome with the fixed purpose that none of the 
erew surviving on the wreck should be left to die, all that 
were found on the sinking ship were taken into the brave 
little life-boat and being conveyed in safety over the ocean 
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were comfortably accommodated within the sheltering walls 
of the Light-house. 


_ Parsing®*and Grammar.—Proloxg—either should we 
understood. Casting—prest. part. referrmmg to we understood. 
Hazard faced, difficulty mastered—absolute phrases. | 


' Analysis.—Casting weak words......... repel them-—enlargt. 
of subject, we understood in should we prolong. That no one 
breathing...... perish-—noun cl. in apposition to resolve. 


_ Conversion.—Why—(interrogative adverb into interroga- 
tive cl.) what need is there. That no one breathing...perish— 
(cl. ato phr.) to leave no one breathing to perish. 


Li. 58-7. Notes.—A song of triumph-—a song expressive 
of joyous victory and success. Frult—rejoice. Deliverance 
-~-rescue from danyer. Werought—effected. Fuith—trust. 
Him—God. Whose Providence—whose care and superin- 
tendence over His creatures. Rase—fury, violence. Served—~ 
acted in accordance to. Screaming Sea-mews—screech- 
ing Sea-gulls (a kind of marine birds). Concert—combined 
song of winds and waves. Would that —(an_ optative 
clause) I wish that. Immortal Voice—the voice of an 
immortal being, such as an angel. Fitly attuned —made ap- 
propriately harmonious with or accordant to. Gratitude—(abst. 
for concrete)—hearts filled with gratitude. ABvreathes out 
expresses or gives expression to. Floor or couch —the floor of 
the light-house ora bed in the building. Padlid l7ps—pale 
lips. Sxrvivors—those that were saved. Bxpl.—! wish. 
that the voice of an immortal being, such as an angel, ap- 
propriately harmonious with the yrateful thanks which were 
uttered from the pale lips of those that were saved from the 
wreck, as they lay some on the floor others on beds in the 
light-house. Bear—carry. Zo the clouds—to the skies. 
Blended—mingled. Praise of that parental love—the 
praises of the loving parents of Grace Darling. Beneath 
whose watchful eye—under whose care and superinten- 
dence. 7he Afatden— Grace Darling. Grew—gradually became. 
Pious—religious (literally loyal to one’s parents). Pure— 
chaste. Afodest—not bold, coy. Resolute—determined in 
action. [Note the antithesis in ll. 68-69]. To celestial 
Choirs—the angels in Heaven singing before the throne of 
God. Hxpl.—0O: that this Voice might carry Grace Darling’s 
name, mingled with the praise of her loving parents, under 
whose care and superintendence she grew to bea Maiden, 

ious and chaste, coy but brave in the highest degree, young 
in years but wise in thought and action, humble but deter- 
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mined in action—might carry her name up to the skies, to 
the stars, nay, to the band of angels in Heaven singing before 
the throne of God. 


Parsing and Grammar.—£ruz/i—imperative mood. 
Wroueht—past part. referring to deliverance. Would=T1 
would, ze, I wish. Attuned—past part. referring to vosce. 
That—rel. pron =which, object of breathes. Might bear— 
has for its nom. a voice in}. 62. Blended—past part. referring - 
to voice. Pious, pure, &c,.—adjectives in |. 68. 69, are all sub. 
jective complements of grew. Might carry—has for its nom. 
the first voice in 1. 62. Vea—adv.=indeed, modifying the 
prep. phr. fo the celestial Choirs. Name—obj. case govd. by 
might carry. 


Analysis.— Would =I would—prin. cl. That some immor- 
tal voice might carry Grace Darling’s name to the clouds &c. 
—noun cl. object of would. . That gratitude breathes out &c. 
—adj. cl. referring to a2. Blended with praise of that 
parental love—-enlargt. of subject vorce. 


Conversion.—Would—(cl. into interjection) O! 


Figures of Speech.— Waves, winds, screaming sea-mews 
—apostrophe and _ personifications. Gratitude—metonomy 
(abst. for concrete). Grateful hearts, eye—metaphors. Pa- 
rental love—personification. LI. 68-69—antithesis. 


Metre.—lambic Pentameter—Blank Verse. This is the 
- English heroic verse. Each line consists of five feet of two 
syllables each, the last of which 1s accented, ey. 


L. 1. <All | night | the stérm | had rdig’d | nor cedsed | 
nor paused. 
L. 71, Yea to | celés | tial Choirs | Grace Dar | ling’s name. 


Grace Darling—was the daughter of William Darling 
the keeper of the light-house on Brownsman, the outermost of 
the Farne Islands, five miles off Bamborough Head in Nor.. 
thumberland. She was buried in the churchyard of a little 
church on a hill close to Bamborough. Mer tomb has an 
efiigy of her lying down with an oar clasped in her right 
hand. She was but twenty-two years old at the time of the 
incident, ° 

Moral of the Poem.—Heroism and Golden Deeds are 
not restricted to men; several instances may be cited of 
women, poor earthly sisters, with their modesty, meekness and 
weakness, displaying the greatest bravery, presence of mind, 
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and resoluteness. Distress and calamity arouse in woman Ss 
heart a keener sympathy than in the heart of man. 


Summary of the Poem.—On the evening of Sep- 
tember 5th, 1838, a steam ship, the Forfarshire, left Hull for 
Dundee with some 4o passengers on board. Two days after 
struggling through a violent storm she was wrecked, a little 
before day-break, on one of the Farne Islands. The Light- 
-house-keeper, and his daughter, Grace Darling at day- break 
‘through a telescope espied in the distance, half of the ship 
with persons clinging to it, beating on the island. This sight 
excited the keenest sympathy in the breast of the young girl 
and “yrief in the heart of the father. He grieved for these 
unfortunate persons more than for their companions, who had 
already found rest in the bed of the sea. The only means of 
rescue available was a clumsily built jolly boat ; the father 
hesitated to undertake the risk of setting out to the rescue of 
the perishing men in so heavy and clumsy a boat with but 
himself and his daughter to manage it; but the daughter 
would hear of no delay, for she had faith in God that, if the 
attempt to reach the wreck were made, a few, at least, of the 
poor creatures might be saved. The mother of Grace Darling 
helped to launch the boat and with her blessing and their own 
silent prayers, father and daughter started off for the wreck ; 
each rowing with straining breath and beating heart. It 
seemed as if God had purposely permitted the waves to rage 
with such fury that the fortitude of a woman under so severe a 
test might be immortalized. The brave pair row on straight to 
the wreck, passing through the narrow channel between the 
islands with death, as it were, staring them in the face and the 
nearer they approached their goal, the greater was the danger ; 
but hope inspires them with greater strength. The unfortunate 
persons on the wrecked ship are filled with joy at the nearness 
of rescue, but at the same time their minds are not without 
fears and doubts as to the safety of the boat bearing their brave 
deliverers. One of the pair who are coming to their rescue in 
their pe ibe state is perceived to be a weak woman, or if she 
is not what she seems to be, she is supposed to be a guardian 
angel sent by the compassionate God in woman’s form. There 
is no need to prolong the story of the rescue, for words 
would be too weak to express the feelings which arise in the 
heart when thinking of all that was done by this heroic girl 
and her aged father. Suffice it to say that after every danger 
had: been met and every difficulty overcome, and since it 
was the resolve of the heroic pair that not one of the poor 
persons on the wreck should perish, if they could help it, the 
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survivors were taken into the boat, rowed back to the: hght- 
house and there comfortably. lodged and nursed. The poet 
concludes by calling on the waves and winds to ,send forth 
asong of victory, to exult in the rescue that had been accom- 
plished through faith in God, whose purposes both Winds and 
waves had fulfilled. The very sea-gulls are asked to join 
in the song of triumph and an earnest wish is expressed that 
the voice of an angel, in full harmony with the sincere thanks 
of the rescued persons, joined with the praises of the aged 
parents, under whose care and superintendence the maiden 
had yrown up pious and chaste, modest but brave, young but 
wise and meek but resolute, might carry the name of (race 
Darling to the skies, to the stars, nay, to Heaven itself, 
where it may be sung by the angels before (;od’s throne. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


|Longfellow, William Wadsworth—a distinguished 
American poet was born in 1807. At College he distinguished 
himself in Modern Languages and _ published some short 
poems, ¢. 7. “7ymn of the Moravian Nuns. \n 1835, he was 
elected to the chair of Modern Languages and Literature in 
Harvard University. //yferton and Vozces of the Night were 
published in 1839 and ¢he Spanish Student, The Belfry of 
Bruges and Evangeline were written later on. His Poet and 
~ Poetry of Europe (containing translations by himself and 
others from about 360 authors) contains some valuable infor- 
mation of the writers. /7/s Golden Legend, Hiawatha, Court- 
ship of oo Standish and Tales of a Wayside Inn are welt 
known. 


Page 330. 


STANZA 1. Notes.--A4 spreading chestnut—a chestnut tree 
with its branches spreading out to a distance. Smithy— 
blacksmith’s forge or shop. (Smith is allied to smite and: 
the suffix y denotes place). Stands—is built or erected. 
Mighty—powerful, strong. Szmewy—strong and _ powerful. 
uscles—the fibrous flesh. RBrawny—strong, fleshy. J/ron 
éands—flat straps of iron. 


Prose Order.—-The village smithy stands beneath a 
spreading chestnut. The smith is a, mighty man...... hands ; 
and the muscles......bgnds. 


Paraphrase.—The village blacksmith’s shop is situated 
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under the'spreading branches of a chestnut tree—as for the: 
blacksmith, he is a powerful man, having large and fleshy: 
hands ; the fibrous flesh of his strong arms are strony as bands. 
of iron. | 

Parsing and Grammar.—Smth—in apposition to e 
or object of as for, Bands—either objective after as or nom. 
to are strong understood. 


_Analysis.—The stanza consists of three independent 
simple sentences. 


- BWigure of Speech.—As iron bands—simile. 


STANZA 2. Notes.—Crisf—curly. The tan—the bark 
of the oak and other trees. [These are used for imparting to 
leather its peculiar brown colour.] Brow—forehead. Honest. 
sweat—perspiration resulting from honest labour Zarns— 
gains by his labour. Caz—is able. Looks the whole 
world in the face—looks at every one he meets without 
any fear or shame. For—because. e owes not any man— 
he is not indebted to any person. 


' Prose Order.—No alteration is needed. 


Paraphrase.—He has black, long and curly hair with 
a face as brown as the oak bark ; his forehead is covered 
with perspiration, the result of his honest hard work; his 
labour brings him as much money as is paid him for his daily 
work ; since he is in debt to no man, he can look at every one 
with uplifted face without fear or shame. 


‘Parsing and Grammar.-— 7a7—obj. case after the adj. 
like. Looks—trans. verb having for tts obj. world, Owes 
trans. governing man in the objective case. 


Analysis.--The first five lines are independent simple 
sentences ; the last line is an adv. cl. of reason, modifying /ooks 
in the line next preceding. Whate’er he can—noun cl., object 
of earns. 

-Conversion,.— He owes not any man —(cl. into phr. enlarg- 
ing subject) he, owing not any man, 

F es of Speech.—Like the tan—simile. The-whole 
world—metonomy (container for contained). 


STANZA 3. Notes.— Week in, week out—from the day 
that. brings in the week (Monday) to the day that closes the 
week (Saturday), ze, every working day of the week. You 
—universally used. e//ows—an instrument for blowing fire 
in a blacksmith’s forge. B/ow—(infinitive) driving a current 
of air upon the burning coals with a sound. |‘ Sawing—move 
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to and fro. Sledge—large heavy hammer. Afeasured beat—- 
strokes at regular intervals. S/ow—slowly. Sexton—(a con- 
traction of Sacrisftan) an under-officer of the church who is. 
in charge of the vessels, vestments, &c. of the church ; he 
rings the church bells and digs graves in the chtirchyard. 
When the evening sun is low—at sunset. 


Prose Order.-—-You can hear his bellows blow week in 
.-eoooeeetti ht; you can hear.........is low. 


Paraphrase.—-His bellows can be heard to blow from 
morning to night every working day of the week ; the motion 
of his heavy hammer can be heard as it strikes the anvil 
slowly and at regular intervals like the ringing of the vilfage 
church bells by the sexton at sunset. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Weck in, week out—absolute 
clauses = week being in &c. (week is adv. object of time after 
hear). Blow, swine —inf. with sign of int, 4o suppressed after 
hear. Stow —adj. used adverbially. Scrvéoz—obj. after the 
adj. déke. Ringing-—prest. part., referring to sexton. 

Analysis.—No difficulty. 


Conversion.— Week in, week out-—(phrases into one phr.) 
from the beginning to the end of the week. When the even- 
ing sun 1s low—(cl. into phr.) at sunset. 


Figures of Speech-—lI.ike a sexton ringing~ -simile. 
Bellows blow—alliteration. 


,  QuEs.—What other meaning have the following words :—. 
bellows ; blow ; sledge. 


ANS. ---(1) He or it makes a hollow sound like that of a bull; 
10 strike, to sound a wind instrument, to flower, to form bub- 
bles by blowing, to deposit eggs or flies ; a vehicle moved on 
low wheels. 


QUES.—Account for many words having the same form 
both as adjectives and adverbs. 


ANs.—The old Saxon distinction between an adjective and 
adverb was that the latter had an e¢ suffixed e. g. slow, adj. ; 
slowe—adv. and as the final e¢ was not pronounced it soon 
came to be dropped off. 


QuES.—Give some other nouns which have no singular 
torm as dellows, | 


Ans. —Amends, means, news, gallows, alms, scissors, shears, 
trousers, meastes, mumps, odds. 
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STANZA 4. Notes.— Zhe open door—the door of the smithy 
which is open. Zhe flaming forge—the ‘glowing furnace. 
Roar—make a roaring sound. Catch—seize. The burning 

arks—the small particles of iron in a state of red-hot bright- 
ness. CHaff—the dry husk of grain. A threshing floor—a 
floor or area on which grain ts broken out. | 


. Prose Order.— No alteration in. the stanza needed. 


Paraphrase.—And children, returning from school, walking 
homeward stand atthe open door of the smithy and see the 
blacksmith working. The sight of the glowing furnace and the 
roaring sound made by the bellows delight them much and it 
amuses them to catch the shining sparks emitted from the red- 
hot iron as they are scattered on all sides like chaff driven by 
the wind from a floor where grain is broken out. - 


Parsing and Grammar.— Home—adv. objt. after coming. 
Roar—inf. with Zo suppressed after Aear which is also an _ infin. 
governed by love. Chaff—objt. after /cke. 


Analysis.—That fly like chaff—adj. cl. referring to sparks. 
Conversion.—That fly—(cl. into phr.) flying. 


Figures of Speech.—Flaming forge—alliteration. Like 
chaff—simile. 

STANZA 5. Notes.—7Zhe church—the village church (note 
the particularizing force of the definite article). Among his 
éoys—along with his sons. Parson —. village priest. Preach — 
discourse on some religious subject taken from the Bible. 
The village choir —the collection of singers, composed of men 
and wonen of the village. /¢.—the hearing of his daughter's. 
voice. 


‘Prose Order.—No alteration is needed. | 


Paraphrase.—On Sundays he attends church with his 
sons ; he listens to the prayers and sermon of the village 
clergyman; and as he hears his daughter’s voice singing 
among the band of singers he is greatly rejoiced. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Pray, preach—inf. mood with 
fo suppressed after hears. 


' Analysis.—No difficulty. 

Ganversion.—And it makes his heart rejoice—(simple 

sent. into adj. cl.) which makes his heart rejoice. , 
Stanza. 6. Notes.—/#—his daughters voice singing. 

Paradise—Heaven (pers=a pleasure garden). Meeds— 





ee 
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(genitival adv.) of necessity. Once more—ayain. She lies— 
she is buried. AHard—tough. Reugh—coarse, not smooth. 
Wipes—brushes away. 7 ° 


Prose Order.—L. 34. How she lies in the grave. Bl. 35-36. 
And he wipes a tear out of his eyes with his hard rough hand. 


Paraphrase.— He fancies as he hears his daughter singing 
that it is her dead mother singing in Heaven and naturally 
he thinks of her as she lies buried in the churchyard ; tears 
fill his eyes at the thought, which he brushes away with his 
tough coarse hand. 


Parsing and Grammar.—//—backward refce. to vérce 
in the preceding stanza. Veeds—genitival adv. modifying 
must think of. 


Analysis.—How in the grave she lies—noun cl. obj. of 
must think 


Conversion. —Needs—(word into prep. phr.) of necessity. 
Figure of Speech,—Like her mother’s voice—simile. 


STANZA 7. Notes.— Zozding— labouring. Onward 
through life he goes—he lives from day today. Zask— 
work. C/ose—finished. Something alfempted—some work to 
which he has put his hand. Something done—some work 
which he finished. //as earned—has gained for him. A night's 
repose—refreshing sleep at night. 


Prose Order.—He goes cnward through life, toiling, 
rejoicing and sorrowing ; each morning......... night’s repose. 


Paraphrase.—He lives from day to day, doing his daily 
work, enjoying whatever pleasure comes to him and cheerfully 
bearing his sorrows: some work he takes in hand every morning, 
which he is careful to finish off by evening so that he enjoys 
a well merited rest at night, as the result of his having honest- 
y done his day’s work. 

Parsing and Grammar.— Tozling, rejoicing, sorrowing— 
prest. part. referring to ke. Begin, close—infinitive mood after 
sees. Has earned—has for its nominative, something at- 
tempted, something done. 

Analysis.—The stanza consists of a series of simple 
sentences. 


Conversion-—Attempted, done—(part. into adj. cll.) which 
had been attempted, which had been done. 


Figures of Speech.— Morning, evening—personified. 
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STANZA 8 Notes.—Thanks—dée given to thee by me: 
understood. Worthy—possessiny excellence of qualities 
For the lgsson thou hast taught—on account of the moral 
instruction you have imparted to me _ by your honest life. 
Thus—in this manner. At the flaming forge of life— 
in life which is aptly compared toa _ blacksmith’s glowing 
furnace, for our characters are formed by its trials and troubles. 
Our fortunes must be wrought—our destiny must 
be formed. Its sounding anvil—the moral strength we 
exercise in life by which we endure its trials and¢troubles. 
Shaped —formed. Hach burning deed and thought— 
ouecunduct in thought and action as manitested to others. 
{Read carefully the note in page 444 of your Text-Book for the 
expansion of the metaphor contained in this stanza}. 


Prose Order.—Ll. 45-48.—Thus our fortunes must be 
wrought at the flaming forge of life; thus each burning deed 
and thought must be shaped on its sounding anvil. 


Paraphrase.—I am pvreatly indebted to you my excellent 
friend for the moral teaching vour daily life has imparted 
tome. In the same manner as you work on iron in your 
glowing furnace, we must make use of the trials and troubles 
of life to furm our future destiny and exercise moral strength 
(the anvil of life) to resist these trials so as to shape our 
conduct in thought and action in the sight of others. 


Parsing and Grammar.— 7zanks—noun pl. either shanks 
be fo thee or | etve tnee thanks. Shaped—understand must be. 

Analysis.—Thou hast taught—adj. cl. referring to lesson 
(the rel. ¢4a¢ is understuod). | 


Figures of Speech.—Flaming forge—alliteration. Lesson 
—metaphor Flaming torge, sounding anvil, wrought, shaped 
— metaphors. | | 

Metre.—The Poem is written in Iambic measure Each 
stanza consists of 6 lines; the first, third and fifth have 8 
syllables each or 4 feet; the second, fourth and sixth have 
6 syllables or 3 feet. Occasionally a line begins with an 
Anapest instead of an lambus. 

Ll. 1. Undér | a spréad | ing chést | nut tr’ee | 

Ll. 2. The vil | ldrge smith | y stands | 

Li 5. And the mus | cles of | his brawn ty ar’ms | 
Li. 17. Like a séx | ton rin’g |.ing the vil | lage bell | 
Ll 29. Sin’y | ing in [| the vil | lage choir. | 
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Moral of the Poem.—The last stanza contains the moral 
which is explained in the note page 444 of your Text- Book, 
which read carefully. > 


Summary of the Poem.—In a certain village a black- 
smith’s shop stands on the road side, beneath a shady chestnut 
tree, The blacksmith is a strong muscular man with large 
limbs ; his hair is long, black and curly, and his face tanned. 
He gains his livelihood by honest labour and not being 
indebted to any one, he can look every one in the face without 
fear or shame. Every workiny day in the week he is at work 
in the shop. He is constantly at work with his heavy hammer, 
the slow and regular strokes of which on the anvil remind 
one of a sexton ringing the church bells for evening prayers. 
The school children, on their way home from school, delight 
to stop at the door of the smithy and watch the smith at 
work ; they eagerly try to seize the burning sparks from 
the red-hot iron which fly in all directions when it is 
struck by the smith’s hammer. Regularly on Sundays he 
yoes to church with his sons; his daughter sings in the 
choir ;he greatly rejoices at hearing her sing ; and her voice 
reminds him forcikly of her dead mother’s voice; he fancies 
she is singing in Heaven, but the thought that she lies buried 
in the churchvard brings tears to his eyes, which he brushes 
off with bis hard coarse hands. The smith lives from day 
to day working diligently and accepting whatever God gives 
him—joy or sorrow—with cheerfulness. His hard and honest 
work, as a natural consequence, enables him to enjoy refresh- 
ing sleep at night. The life of this worthy blacksmith 
teaches us a moral lesson ; our life with its trials and afflic- 
tions may aptly be compared to a blacksmith’s glowing 
furnace, and as he, by dint of work with hammer and anvil 
shapes pieces of iron into forms: as required, so, also, we, 
bv exercising moral strength as we yo through lhife from day 
to day, may shape our future destiny and form our conduct 
in thought and action in a manner to be seen by and to be of 
benefit to our fellowmen. 


PROSE. 


THE BATTLE OF SENLAC. 


(Freeman, BH. W., Professor—a historian and miscella- 
neous writer, was born in 1823, and became Professur of 
Modern History at Oxford in 1884. His works are very 
numerous and have had great influence on the interpreta- 
tion of. many vexed questions, especially in connection with 
the Norman and Plantagenet times. ] 
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Senlac—a hill, five miles or so.from Hastings, a borough 
of county Sussex, England. 


PaRA. 1. Notes.—King Harold—the son of Earl God- 
win, born about 1022 and succeeded to the throne in 1066. 
He defeated his brother Tostig’s army at Stamfordbridge, 
but was himself defeated and slain near Hastings in the 
battle of Senlac. Harl Gyrth—Harold’s brother. Stayed— 
remained. Jade ready—prepared. MV’ar—fight, contest. Duke 
- William— William, Duke of Normandy, who by his victory at 
Senlac, became sovereign of England under the name of 
William I. the Conqueror. Counselled him—advised him. 
The host—the army. Zhou hast sworn to the Duke—Harold 
was once shipwrecked on the coast of Normandy, and the 
Count of Ponthieu sent him a prisoner to Rouen, Duke 
William’s capital. William is said to have made Harold 
take a sacred oath to support his claim to the throne 
in the event of Edward the Confessor’s death. er. 
chance—(a hybrid word) possibly, perhaps. J/¢ were 
not—it would not be well. Zo uo man alive—to no living 
man. Save—(Literally the imperative mood, but now used 
as a preposition) except. With a good conscience— 
without offending my conscience, without blame. Adbtde— 
stay, remain. /vesh troops—reinforcements. Lay waste— 
devastate. Zhat the Frenchmen—in order that. Zo find 
food—to obtain provisions, such as corn, &c. HxplL— 
Gyrth advised his brother Harold to remain in London, for it 
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would be a breach of his oath to William to meet the 
latter on the field; but to allow him to lead the army 
against William, for he might do so without blame, having 
taken no Wath. That Harold should collect fresh troops 
and lay «waste the country so that the Normans would 
be unable -to obtain corn, &c., during their stay in Eng- 
land. ([Indirect.—Gyrth told Harold that he had sworn 
to the Duke and, perchance, he might meet him (the Duke) 
goer cswesencesesaberauanse to whom he (Harold), had sworn. But 
he (Gyrth) had...... save to him (Harold), and he could meet 
eGtevseuGnees conscience. That Harold should let him (Gyrth) 
go “forth and fight, and he (Harold) should abide there......... 
the ‘land as he went forth, that the Frenchmen might not be 
able to find food.] Counsei ~ advice. May not—it is not be- 
coming or proper for. Zo fall back—to retreat. Foe—enemy. 
God forbtd—may God prevent such a thing happening. Owz 
land—own country. MHarm-—do injury to. Folé—people. 
This peoble—the English. Chosen—elected. Guard—(a form 
of ward) protect. Hxpl.—Harold told Gyrth in reply that he 
had advised wisely. Yet it would be unworthy on his part as 
king of the English to retreat from the invader ; he appealed 
to God to save him from the crime of devastating his own 
country and harming his people, for they had elected him 
as their king. He was resolved to protect and fight for his 
eople as long as he had life in him and he would never 
fay waste their land. [Indirect.—Harold replied that his 
brother’s advice was wise, yet might not...... foe. He prayed 
God to forbid that he......... waste his OWn......... his own folk. 
He asked if that people had not chosen him to be their king. 
He must therefore...... for them while he lived, and he would 
_ never lay waste their land.] /¢ zs only Norman writers who 
tell if—it is mentioned only by Norman writers. As you 
please—as it pleases you. Amy how -—wunder any circum- 
stance, whether you choose to believe it or not. Seés 
before us—shows us, proves to us. For @ king—as, or, to 
be a king. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Perchance—adv. modifying 
mayest meet. Faceto face—elliptical for face being to face ; 
the whole may be parsed as a compound adverbial phrase 
expressing manner. AJ/ive—adj. referring to man. Save— 
prep. but here adv. modifying / Aave sworn understood, Lay 
w(Jay, laid, laid) trans. verb governing al/ the land. Waste 
(desolate) adj. geahiying land. a two may be Pee 
a@sacompound verb.) | 
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Analysis. —Any how it sets......land—complex sentence. ~ 
A. Any how it sets before us—prin. cl. 


B. How even his enemies............king—-nown cl. object 
of knew in A. ) 


C. Who loved...........land—compd. adj. cl. referring 
to se¢s in B. 


Conversion.— How Earl Gyrth, his brother......war—(cll. 
into phrases) of Earl Gyrth his brother’s counselling...... and 
letting him...... war. That I should......... folk—(cl. into phr.) 
my ever laying...... and harming......folk. Hath not...... king ? 
—(question into assertion) this people hath indeed ci®sen 


ME veerciade king. 


ParA. 2. Notes.—House-carls—household troops, first 
formed by King Cnut, who substituted them for his Danish 
army. SAzres—counties (the word is allied to share, shear 
and signifies division}. Harl Godwin —the powerful Earl of 
Wessex, Prime Minister in Cnut’s reign ; he married Cnut’s 
niece and was the father of Harold, Tostig, &c. A monk—one 
who retires from the world and lives a religious life with others 
in a monastery. Addo/—the superior or governor of an abbey 
or monastery. The New Minster—the new church attached 
to a monastery. Winchester—in Hampshire; it was the 
capital of England in Saxon times; Alfred the Great was 
buried here ; it has a fine Cathedral and a famous old public 
school. Harried—pillaged (the original idea is to tear, to 
lacerate as a harrow does the soil). Zo join his standard—to 
fight under his leadership (Standard=flag). Ought to fight 
were naturally bound to fight. Put harness over their monk's 
garb—wore armour over their monk’s dress. On his march 
on his advance against Duke William. 
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Peterborough—in Northamptonshire, England ; it has a 
fine Cathedral with the tomb of Queen Catharine of Aragon 
and the first burial-place of Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
great Leofric, the Harl—the Earl of Mercia, a powerful 
nobleman in Cnut’s reign. The Golden Borough—a 
borough in Saxon times was an association of men living 
in a town who gave sureties to the king for their good be. 
haviour and had certain privileges accorded to them; a *town 
with a corporation. Zhe land of the South-Saxons—Sussex. 
Whereon—on which. TZhe‘town of battle—so called from the 
fact of the battle of Hastings having been fought here. 


¢ 
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Pitched kts camf—halted with his army and fortified himself. 
By the hoar afple-tree—ciose to or near and old apple-tree. 


Analysis.—(1) But when Duke William............ to fight— 
complex sent. 
A.—But when king Harold..............00. standard—adv. cl. 


of time modifying zhougAt in B. 
B.—Elfwig thought—prin. cl. 
C.—That those were times—noun cl. object of thought. 


Dim When... 000.0 eeceee to fight—adj. cl. referring to dimes 
* (when =in which), 


(2) Whereon now is the town of battle—adj. cl. referring 
to Az/l. 


Conversion.--Whose name was 4A:lfwig—(cl. into phr ) 
named AZlfwig. When Duke William...... standard—(cl. into 
part. phrase) on Duke William’s landing and harrying the land 
and:on Harold, his nephew’s, calling on...... standard. Which 
men call—(ci. into phr.) called. 


Para. 3. Notes.—4// wild—wholly uncultivated and un- 
inhabited. Seemzngly—apparently. A wery strong post— 
a position naturally well able to sustain attacks, Zhe last 
spur—the last projecting hill. Standing out—projecting. 
Detached—separated from the rest, isolated. Famcy—sup- 
pose. Ax oulpost—a position at some distance outside 
of the place where the main army is encamped. Fenced 
tt in with a palisade—-surrounded it with a row of stakes 
close to one another and driven firmly into the ground. 
Zo mark—to note, observe carefully. A caftain—(Lat. 
caput) a chief, more particularly a military chief. Suzted— 
adapted. Zhe Norwegians—the people of Norway. /orm- 
ing with the shield-wall—drawing themselves up in a line of 
battle with their shields placed close to one another so as to 
form, as it were, an outer wall. Hurling their javelins— fling- 
ing their spears at the enemy. Mand to hand—at close 

uarters. An enemy—the Normans. [The student will note 
thatsoon after Harold’s election as king, he had to fight 
y Against his brother Tostig assisted by Harold Hardrada, king 
‘of Norway.] Harl Ralph—Ralph Guader, Earl of Norfolk. 
Gentlemen—those who are above the rank of yeomen or the 
common people. /f would never have done for our men to 
charge &¢.—it would not have been a prudent thing for the 
English under Harold to rush on the Normans, axe in hand. 
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Flarold Hlardrada's shield-wall—the Norwegian soldiers - 
behind their shields, as a wall, at the battle of Stamford- 
bridge, in which Harold II. defeated his brothes Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada, king of Norway. Zhe best {iing—the 
wisest plan they could adopt was &c. 
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Would have to attack them—would be compelled to 
attack them. Of the least possible use—of hardly any use 
whatever. Pitched his camfp—encamped. The hardest thing— 
a matter of the greatest difficulty. Close—near. The barrt- 
cades—the fence of palisades. [A darricade is a fortifi€ation 
made in haste of earth, trees, palisades, &c.] /am no soldier 
myself—\ have no knowledge of the art of warfare. 


Parsing and Grammar.—A ttle way off—subjective 
complement of 7s. Oxtpost—object after as. How wise—adv. 
modifying wrse. Af least—prep. phrase used adverbially. 
Close~adv. modifying came. 


Analysis.—(1) How wise......... enemies—compound noun 
clause, object of fo mark. (2) I told you before............... ise 
horseback—complex sentence. 


A. I told you before—prin. cl. 


B. When I was speaking............ Welsh war—adv. cl. of 
time modifying fo/d in A. 

C. How the English......... on foot—noun cl. object of 
told in A. | 

I. While among......... all fought on horseback—adv. cl. 


modifying fought on foot in C. 
E. Who were gentlemen—adj. cl. referring to a//in D. 


(3) Where the Normans......... sossible use—co-ordte. 
adj. cll. referring to place. 
(4) For as they were coming up...... near—complex sent. 


As they were coming up—adv. cl. of time modifying 
would hurl in B. r 


The English would hurl......... them—prin. cl. 


A 

B. 

C. When they came close—adv. cl. of time, modifying 
could not ride in VW. 

D 

E 


They could not well............any one—co-ordte. prin. 
cl. with B. 


Who came near—adj. cl. referring to any one in D. 
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(5) If all his troops had only done............the battle 
— _ complex sent. 
A. If ll his troops done—condl. adv. cl. modifying could 
© have won in D. 
B. As he tade them—adv. cl. of manner, modifying 


done in A, : 
C. It is quite certain—prin. cl. 
D. That the Normans............ the battle—noun cl. in 


apposition to 27 in C. 


Q&as.— Contrast the mode of fighting of the English and 
that of the Normans. 


ANS.—The Enyplish as arule fought on foot ; they had no 
archers ; they used to form themselves in line behind their 
shields ; hurl their javelins and then fight hand-to-hand 
with their swords and axes. The Normans, at least those 
above the rank of yeomen, fought on horseback ; they had 
many very skilful archers. 


QUES.—How did Harold display his wisdom as a captain 
on this occasion ? 


ANS.—Harold, knowing that he had to meet a foe whose 
“mode of fighting was different from that of the English, 
adapted his way of fighting tothe Normans. He selected a 
hill for his position, enclosed himself within a barricade of 
palisades, and awaited the attack of the Normans, The reason 
why he selected the hilltop for his position was, that he knew 
the Norman horse would find it a very difficult thing to ride 
up the sides, for as they were coming up, the English would 
hurl their javelins against them, and when the Normans came 
close, they would not be able to ride up through the barricades 
with the English soldiers behind them, ready with their axes 
to cut down any one who came near. 


QUES.—To what, according to Professor Freeman, was 
the Norman victory attributable ? 


* ANs.—Professor Freeman believes that if king Harold’s 
troops had obeyed his orders, the Normans could never have 
been victorious. 


PARA, 4. Notes.—Jessages—communications. Passed be- 
tween—-were exchanged. So confused—so mixed up. Hard to 
tell—difficult to say. A sfy—one sent to gain information. Many 
“Limes more priests than there were soldiers—that the number of 
priests was so much greater than that of soldiers that the latter 


b 
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would have to be added to itself over and over to come up 
to the former. [Direct.—The spy said, “There are many times 
more priests than there are soldiers.”] SAaven—lgsare of hair 
(the hair growing on the upper lip is called moustacha). Right 
valiant—truly brave. {Direct.—King Harold told the spy 
“You will find there French...indeed.”] Zo spy—to secretly 
examine. How coudd—how was it possible for. 
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Stake tt on a single combat—risk or. hazard it on the result 
of asingle fight. Lzte/y—probable. 


a) 
Parsing and Grammar.-—Ov7e night—adv. obj. of time 


after stayed. Shaven—-obj. complt. of the trans. verb Aad. 
Soldiers—obj. complt. of trans. verb find, 


Analysis.—(1) The stories of the messages.........Senlac— 
complex sentence. 


A. The stories of the messayes are so confused— 
prin. cl. 


B. Which passed.......-000- Wilham—adj. cl. referring to 
messages in A. 

C. As I told you—adj. cl. referring to the whole of the 
preceding clause (as = which). 

D. That itis hard to tell—adv. cl. of result modifying 
are so confused in A. 


E. Whether they ali took place—noun cl. object of fo 
tellin V). 


F. While Harold..........cccecceces London—adv. cl. of time 
modifying Zook place in E. 


G. Whether any of them happened—co-ordte. noun cl. 
with E. | 

H. After he had reached Senlac—~adv. cl. of time modi- 
fying Aappened in G. 


{2) But there is one Story........sseeees were soldiers—com- 
plex sent. 

A. But there is one story—-prin. cl. 

B., C. andD. How king......... and said—co-ordte. “noun 


cll. in apposition to sfory in A. 


E. That among the Frenchmen................priests=noun 
cl. obj. of satdin D. ef 
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F. Than there were soldiers—adv. cl. modifying were 
| priests in E, 


& 

Conveysion.— Because they had.............shaven—(cl. into 
phr.) from the fact of their having.........shaven. When they 
got back to the camp—(cl. into phr.) on their return or getting 
back to the camp. How could...... about this ?—(interrogation 
into assertion) it was impossible for any Norman to know 
about this. That some messages............06 combat—(cll. into 

hrases) the fact of some messages having passed and of 

arold’s refusing...combats. 
ev 

PaRA. 5. Notes.— Zhe morrow—the next day. The old 
songs of their fathers—their ancestors’ songs. Cannot one 
fancy them—we of the present day can well imagine them. 
By their fires—around the camp fires at night. Brunanburgh 
—the exact locality is not known, but here in 937 king Athel- 
stan gained a complete victory over the Danes. Five Danish 
kings and seven great Danish chiefs were killed. Maldon— 
in 991, notwithstanding the bravery of the Saxons, the Danes 
won the battle of Maldon, after which king Ethelred the Unready 
and his councillors levied a tax, the Danegeld, to buy off 
the Danes. / donot think they would fight any the worse 
for doing so—they would, 1 suppose, fight not all worse 
by singing these old songs than their forefathers did. [The 
memory of what their forefathers did would naturally inspire 
them with greater courage.] W2sh to make out-—wish to prove 
or establish. Processton—a train of clergymen and _ lay- 
men walking with religious solemnity. Bishop Odo of 
Bayeux—the half-brother of Duke William, who was 
Bishop of Baveux, a departmert in France: the Bayeux 
Tapestry, preserved in its ancient Cathedral, is said to have 
been wrought by Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror 
whose exploits in the conquest of England are described there- 
on. Contances—in France, in the department Manche, 4! 
miles S. of the port of Cherbourg ; it has a fine old Gothic 
Cathedral. Hearing confesstons—hearing the confessions of 
sins’ committed by the soldiers with the view of granting 
them absolution or forgiveness. [Confession is a sacrament 
in the Romish church.] Abbot Atlfwig and Abbot Leo-. 
fric—Saxon prelates or priests. -However—in whatever man- 
ner. | Either army—each army. Very sharh work—very brisk, 
earnest fighting. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Songs—cognate obj. of sang. 
Any the worse—adv. accusative of degree after would fight. 
: | 
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How much more—all three words are adverbs, the first modi- 
fying the second which modifies the third. LExhorting ; bless- 
ing—prest. part. subjective complt. of went through. How- 
ever—adv. modifying spent. ‘: 


Analysis.—How much more pious they were than the 
English—noun cl. object of ¢o make out. How while the 
English...... ......confessions—co-ordte, noun cll. objects of Zed/. 
However either army......morning—complex sent. 


A. However either army spent the night—adv. cl. of 
manner, modifying were egually ready in C. 


B. It 1s quite certain—prin. cl. 


ne y 


C. That both sides......morning—noun cl. in apposition 
to z7¢ mn, B. 
Cotrversion. —Cannot: we fancy......... Maldon ee . 
gative into assertive) we can most assuredly fancy......sccsseeee 
Maldon. 


_ QUES.—What is the force of fo in the words /0-morrow, 
& -day and (to-night ? 


i Ans.—In (1) fo signifies 77 or om in (2) and (3) the prefix 
“signifies this. 


_ QUES.—What is the meaning of make out in the follow- 
ing, I cannot make out the meaning of your letter? 


ANS.—To find out, catch or understand. 


PARA, 6. Notes.—Saint Calixtus II, the Pope—was 
elected Pope while the controversy regarding investiture 
was going on during the reign of Henry V. of Germany 
in the early part of the 12th century. Aeard mass—at- 
tended the religious service in which the Holy Sacrament 
is administered to the people. Recetved the holy commu- 
nton—partook of the bread and wine which are regarded as 
symbols of the body and blood of Jesus Christ as broken 
and shed on the cross at his death. A/arshalled—arranged 
in order. Made speech to—addressed. To assert—to defend by 
words and measures; to vindicate. Which king Edward 
had left him—Wi\liam declared that when on a visit to Eng- 
land he had spoken to King Edward the Confessor, who was 
his cousin, about the succession to the throne and that the king 
had named him as his heir and successor. Who had become- 
his man--(a feudal phrase) who had become a vassal or liege. 


* 
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“The vassal or tenant, kneeling ungirt, uncovered and holding up 
his hands between those of his lord, preferred that he did become his 
man from thag day forth, of life, limb and earthly honour”—-BLack- 
STONE. 


Hada broken his oath to him—had acted falsely to him, for he 
had sworn that on the death of Edward the Confessor he 
would recognise the claim of William to the throne of Eng- 
land and would assist him to make his claim good. [Direct.— 
] have come into England to assert mv just right to the crown, 
which King Edward left me and to punish Earl Harold, who 
‘became my man and has broken his oath to me.] Zhe fame 
—th® renown. 


Page 15. 


How they had won...... swords—-the first settlement of the 
Northmen (Normans) in France was made in 876 and Rolf or 
Rollo, their leader, forced the French king, Charles the Simple, 
to cede the Normans a portion of his kingdom, hence called 
Normandy. Rolf embraced Christianity and received the name 
of Rebert and the daughter of the king in marriage ; subse- 

«quently he became the first Duke of Normandy and the most 
powerful vassal of the French Sovereign. Whenever they would 
—whenever they wished. [Direct.— He told them “Remember 
our fame as Normans in war; how we won our land in Gaul 
with our own swords, and how we gave...... Franks and how we 
conquered all our enemies everywhere”.] Went on—conu- 
nued, proceeded. IJVronys—injuries, grievances. The felon— 
traitorous, depraved in heart. The day of St. Brice— 
the 13th Novr. soo2z—the allusion is to the massacre of the 
Danes by order of king Ethelred the Unready ; secret orders 
were given that on a certain night ali the Danes living in 
England were to be killed. The Danes and Normans were 
of the same race, hence kinsmen. Aeftrayed—acted treacher- 
ously to. theling—Prince (a diminutive of <the/, a noble). 
{Direct.—He said, “All these wrongs I have come to avenge; 
and God, I know, will maintain our righteous cause.”] Put 
on—wore. Coat of mail—armour in form of a shirt, consist- 
ing of a net-work of iron rings. Changed—exchanged, 
Were to use—it was the custom to use Went aboxt—pro- 
ceeded ; endeavoured. Zhe forefart—the front portion. A 
good sityn—a favourable token. dA ducky—one which bespeaks 
good fortune. The Duke............ King—for it means that 
I who am at present a duke shall by this day’s victory 
become a king. [Indirect.—Duke William said that that 
was a good sign and a lucky one, for the Duke would that 
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day be turned into a king.] S¢andard—flag. He vwowed—made 
a solemn promise ; swore an oath. A great minster—a large 
and magnificent church or cathedral. Jn honour,of—conse- 
crated to the memory of. Saint Martin, the Apostle of 
the Gauls—a priest of the church of Rome, who preached 
Christianity to the Gauls, the ancient inhabitants of France. 
He is known as St. Martin of Tours and the 11th of 
November is consecrated to him. /n battle array—in order of 
battle or fighting. MWarshalled—arranged ; drawn up. TZ#e 
Britons—troops consisting of men from the province of 
Britanny. 
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Poitevins— inhabitants of Poitou, an old province of France. 
Maine—a province of France. Ceptazn—chief or leader. 
The hired men—the mercenaries ; soldiers who hire them- 
selves out to fight. Adventurers—thuse who seek occasions 
of bold dangerous enterprises. Picardy—an old province, 
north of France. 7he host—thearmy. Hfeavy-armed foot—foot- 
soldiers carrying heavy arms. Alfonso, King of Galicia 
in Spain—a contemporary sovereign of Duke William. 
The choicest of the relics—the most sacred of the supposed 
remains of saints ; either parts of the body or portions of their 
garments. Harold had sworn—when he solemnly promised 
to support William’s claim to the English crown on the death 
of Edward the Confessor. A mace of zron—an iron club. The 
Dukes mother Herleva—Herleva was the daughter of a tanner 
of Falaise in Normandy ; she married a knight named Herlwin 
after the death of Duke Robert, William’s father ; Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux and Robert of Mortmain were the sons of 
her second marriage. [Direct.—But he said, “It is not 
shedding blood to smite men with my mace of iron.”] Hard by 
—close to, near. Ones—personages. Mortmain—a part of 
Normandy. The white—perhaps so-called from his very 
fair skin. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Being the feast—understand ZZ. 
Would—past tense of the prin. verb Zo will. Felon—noun used 
as an adjective qualifying Amgl7shk. Went abouf—an adv. form- 
ing part of the compd. verb fo vo about. Lucky—adj. qualify- 
ing ove or sigew understood. So—adv. modifying did About 
twelve—adv. modifying numeral adj. ¢welve. Shedaing— 
verbal noun forming subj. complement of was. 


Analysis.—(1) That he had come into England—noun 
cl. object of fo/d. The clauses beginning with ow are noun 
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cll. objects of zzformed in the Jast line of page 14, and of fo del? 
in line 7, page 15. Now is this............king—noun cl. object 
of said. Where that standard stood—adv. cl. modifying 
would build. 


Gonvaraion —On which he said—(cl. into-phr.) on which 
according to his saying. The laws of the church......blood— 
(corrplex into simple sent.) the laws of the church prohibited - 
a priest from shedding blood. Who carried the banner—(cl. 
into phr.) carrying the banner. 


_QUES.—Give in your own words Duke William’s address to 
hisSoldiers before engaging in battle. 


ANS.—He reminded them of their former fame as soldiers ; 
of their having’ wrested Normandy from the French king to 
whom they gave laws ; and of their having conquered all their 
foes. Regarding their present foe, the English, he reminded his 
men that they were no warriors, for the Danes had over and 
over again conquered them and taken their land from them. 
But now he had come over to England, conscious that God 
would be on his side, to avenge the wrongs which the English 
had done him and the Normans. 


QUES.—Whom had Duke William near him ? 


ANS.— His half-brothers, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Robert 
of Mortmain, the sons of his mother Herleva by her second 
husband Herlwin ; near him, too, was Tonstain, carrying the 
consecrated banner sent by Pope Alexander to Duke William. 
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PARA. 7. Notes.—Put his men in order—arranged his 
men. /2 the face of—facing, in the front of. Zhe army—the 
Norman army. Planted—fixed. Set up—erected. Hts roval 
post—his. position as king. The one—supply ensign. The 
Golden Dragon—a flag bearing the device of a dragon 
emblazoned in gold. The dragon was a fabulous monster 
in the form of a winged serpent, supposed to breathe 
out fire. This flag had been so gloriously borne to victory 
at the battle of Ethandune against the Danes in King 
Alfred’s reign and at the later’ battle of Burford or 
Burnanburgh. Zhe hine’s own device—a plan of the king 
himself. A fighting man wrought upon it in gold—an armed 
warrior advancing to the battle worked into the cloth with 
golden thread. Two war-cries—two distinct phrases used at, 
the time of fighting for mutual recognition and encouragement. 


? 
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Take to have been—accept or understand as being. The Aoly 
Cross of Waltham—the Cross is the symbol with Christians 
of man’s salvation, for Jesus Christ suffered death on a 
Cross. Waltham—a town in Sussex, having an ancient 
abbey. Reverence—religious esteem. 7) anes-—earls or nobles. 
House-caris—household troops. The fight of Stamford- 
bridge—this battle was fought shortly before that of Senlac 
between king Harold and his brother Tostig assisted by 
Hardrada, king of the Norwegians. ‘The two last were slain. 
Stamfordbridge is in Yorkshire. <A? the beginning of the 
Jight—as soon as the battle began. Two-handed axes—axes 
which had to be wielded with both hands. Zo close guasters 
—near enough; a hand-to-hand fight. Pzcked—selected, 
chosen. J/ suspect—I think Reckhoned—numbered. Who are 
spoken of tn a special way—of whom special mention is made. 
Tried soldters—veterans troops. As they could arm them- 
selves—with whatever arms they were able or found it con- 
venient to arm themselves with. 
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Pikes—spears. f/orks—agricultural implements consisting 
of a long wooden handle, tipped with a metal head divided 
into two or more prongs. Oz the open vround—on the field. 
The barricades~the palisade fences. Could do a good deal 
—could effect much. / cam see—1 can understand. Zhe 
isthmus of the peninsula—(see page 12, para. 3, Il. 3-4) the 
narrow portion of the hilly ground where the spur of 
Senlac joined on to the main undulation. Zhe worse lroops 
on the other side—the inferior portion of Duke William’s 
soldiers. Platn/y—distinctly, simply. Zhey need do nothing 
but to stand firm—all that was necessary for them to do 
was to keep their position. Zhe day was sure to be theirs 
—the victory was sure to be gained by them. [Direct.— 
Harold told his soldiers plainlv: “Duke William has come 
see.lf he can ; you have nothing...... defend yourselves against 
him. The Norman horsemen are...... .soldiers ; if they 
once get......the hill, there will......... hope ; but if vou only 
keep firm in your ranks, they can never get on the hill. 
Do you only stand still............ one who comes...... barricades, 
and the day is sure to be ours.] <Alighted—gat down. 
Drew near—approached. Share all the dangers of his people 
_—~take part in every danger that his men went through. 
Where the king fought no man might think of flight .-that 
his men seeing the king fight as they themselves did, might. 
not think of running away. | 
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Kinsfolk—relatives. Within a few feet—as near as possible, 
with the difference of only a few feet. A/fter-times—subse- 
quently. « Zhe high altar—in ecclesiastical language an altar 
is a table on which the elements of the communion are placed, 
the bread and wine, as typical of Jesus Christ’s sacrifice on 
the Cross. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/us¢ —adv. modifying the prep. 
phrase 77 the face of. Device—noun, subj. complt. of seems to 
have heen. Wrought—past part. of work, worked or wrought ; 
worked or wrought, That is—rel. pron=which. Ja short— 
prep. phrase with the force of an adv.-shortly. Zo hur/— 
gerund. inf, Were second—has for its nom. the men of Kent. 
Tried—participial adj. qualifviny soldrers. As thev could arm 
—adv. of manner. fut tostand firm—prep. governing to 
stand=standing firm. Kept /ir#:—adj. obj. complt. of eps 
(themselves understood). A// round—both words are adverbs 
the first modifying the second. | 


Analysis.—(1) But as far as I can see.......... ....-attack — 


complex sent. 
A. As far as I can see—adv. cl. of space modifying pus 


in B. 

B. King Harold put...towards that—prin: cl. 

C. Which we may call...... peninsula—adj. cl. referring 
to ‘hat in B. 

D. Where the worse......... attack—adj cl. referring to 
peninsula in C. ? 

(2) An English king............ think to flight—complex 
sent. 


A. An English king always fought on foot—prin. cl. 

B. As you know—adj. cl. referring to clause A. 

C. That he might share......people—adv. cl. of reason, 
modifying fowehd in A. 

D. That no man might think of flight—co-ordte. adv. cl. 
with C, 

E. Where the king fought—adv. cl. of place modify- 

r ing think in D. 


Conversion.—As it came from Hastings—(cl. into phr.)} 
which coming froin Hastings. At the beginning of the fiight— 
(phr. into cl.) when the fight began. Who are spoken of in a. 
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special way—(cl. into phr.) specially mentioned. As far as 1 
can see—‘cl. into phr.) to the extent of my vision. Let the 
English only &c.—(imperative into conditional) if the English 
only stood &c. That he might share—(cl. into phr.fin order to 
share. 

QUES.—Describe the position Harold took up and the dis- 
position of his army. 


Ans.--Harold planted his two ensigns, the Golden Dragon 
of Wessex and his own, bearing the device of a Fighting Man 
on the slope of the hill, just in front of the path of the 
advancing enemy ; between these he posted himself surround- 
ed by his own followers, his kinsmen, friends, earls™ind 
household troops. Among them, too, were the men of 
Kent and London. The rest of his troops were men from the 
agricultural districts of Sussex and Essex armed in no regular 
manner, but with whatever implements they could furnish 
themselves with. As these latter would be useless in the open 
country against the Norman horsemen, Harold posted them at 
the back in the narrow spot, where the spur of Senlac joins on 
with the hilly country, for he expected that the worse soldiers 
of William’s army would be sent to attack this particular post. 
His best and choicest troops were placed in front to meet the 
attack of William’s best soldiers. 


QuEs.—Give the substance of Harold’s address to his men. 


ANS.—He told them that William had come into England 
_ determined to conquer it ; that his men had simply to keep 
their ground and act on the defensive. That, as the Norman 
horsemen were brave and terrible, the English should do 
their best to prevent them from coming up the hill, for in 
this their hope lay. If his men did what he told them and 
stood stilland cut down every one who approached the 
barricades, their victory was sure. 


QUES.— How can you account for the English kings always 
fighting on foot? 
ANS.—The English kings always fought on foot in order 
to share the dangers of their people and by their example to 
prevent any of their men from running away from the field. 


Para. 8, Notes.—AHorse and foot—cavalry and infantry. 
Now —just when the Norman came near the foot of, the 
hill. Picards—the soldiers from the province of Picardy. 
Native Normans—those who were Normans by birth. Right 
against —exactly in front of. Cvowned—topped. 
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Parsing and Grammar.—AHorse and foot—in apposition 
to host. 


PARA. 9.. Notes.—F%rst of all —before any other thing was 
done. Let fly—discharged, shot. Of course—naturally. Put 
the rest into confuston—throw the others, who were not killed, 
into disorder. Zo break down —to destroy. Nick-named— 
named in sport or derision. Taillefer—(Norman) Cut-iron 
in Saxon. A juggler or minstrel—one who knows how to 
juggle or play tricks ;one who can sing songs. [In feudal 
times a feudal lord had among his retinue of household 
servants, clowns, jugglers and minstrels to amuse him and his 
frie.ids.] : 

Page 20. 

All the same—nevertheless, notwithstanding, in spite of. 
Leave--permission. Sétreke the first blow -be the first to strike 
an enemy in a hand-to-hand fight. Harold Hardrada— 
the king of the Norwegians who assisted Tostig, Harold I1.’s 
brother at the battle of Stamfordbridge in which both 
were slain. Jou will wonder—you will be surprised. What 
his song was about—what the subject of his song was. The 
Emperor Charles the Great—known as the Emperor 
Charlemagne. He was King of the Franks and the Emperor 
of the West (742-814). He was son of King Pepin the Short ; 
became master of the whole territory of the Franks in 771; 
began a war against the Saxons 772, which lasted 30 years ; 
conquered the king of Lombards and received the crown of 
Lombardy in 774 ; he was defeated by the Saracens at Ronces- 
valies in 778; was crowned Emperor of the West with the 
title of Caesar Augustus by Pope Leo III., 800. His empire 
extended fromthe Elbe to the Ebro and from Calabria to 
Hungary. He was the founder of the Carlovingian line of 
kings. Roland his Captain—Roland of Orlando said to 
be the nephew of Charlemagne; a hero of old romances. 
How he died in the fight of Roncesvailes—this battle was 
fought between the Saracens and the forces of Charlemagne 
under the leadership of Roland; the Saracens gained the 
day, and Roland and other knights were slain. Charlemagne 
was not slain in this battle which took place in 778; he 
died in 814. Zo fancy—to suppose. /y his French name — 
denotes instrumentality. As about a hero of hts own land— 
as if he were a hero of France or Normandy. He managed 
—he contrived. Pressed on—went forward vigorously. Very 
hard—with great force or vehemence. A// in vain~altogether 
useless. Tried and tried again—repeatedly attempted. Zo 
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get up the hill—to ascend the hill. Did not swerve an inch— 
did not move to one side or another even by so much as an 
inch of ground, 
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The foremost—those in the firstrank. French lines—French 
soldiers. /Waver—move one way andanother. Sorely temtted 
—very much induced. Zo éreak their lines—-to break the order 
of their tines z.¢., to leave their lines. Scemwinely the troops in 
the rear—apparently the soldiers who had been posted at the 
back. Given way—yielded. Utterly—completely. One king— 
the English, King Edmund at Sherstone—the incifnt 
alluded to occurred in a battle fought against the Danes. 
Tore off his helmet—forcibly removed the armour covering 
his head. fis brother, the bishop—Odo of Bayeux. Zo bring 
thetr men tovether—to rally their men. 4ssault—attack. Aad 
somewhat better luck—was a little more fortunate. Get 
straight to—to reach directly. Actually—really. The exploits 
—the brave deeds. Af this stage—at this particular point. 
Got—reached. Dvérectly—straight. /t missed the Duke—it 
failed to strike the Duke. Before the gay was out—before 
the day ended. 

Page 22. 

Contrived—managed. To give way—to yield. Charge up 
the hill—attack the English by riding up the hill. J che 
~eeth of—in direct opposition to, in the face of. Avs only 
Yhance—his single favourable opportunity. Zo fempt—to allure 
or induce. SAzeld-wwall—their line of closely united shields. 
Com: dowa—descend. The plain—the level country at the 
foot of the hill. So 4e tried a very...... ssovsesseneedvick—for this 
reason he used an artifice which was both bold and risky. 
Advantage—benefit yained. Tue real flizght—actual run- 
ning away. Zo pretend—to make it appear as if they 
were running away. Expl.—William having noticed that, 
when his soldiers at an earlier period of the battle had 
really run away, his) skilful generalship in making them 
suddenly turn round on the English who were pursuing 
them had gained him much advantage, now ordered his 
soldiers to feign that they were running away, and if the Eng- 
lish pursued them, suddenly to turn round and attack them. 
So tt wis—it happened as he expected... As far as / can mrke 
out—according to my knowledge of what actually took place. 
Seemed to fly—pretended to run away. Pvresently—soon after, 
almost immediately. Aad ¢o fly—were in their turn compelled 
torun away. Désosedience—acting contrary to orders. Lost 
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everything —\ost all they could call their own,—king, country, 
freedom, &c. S#ill—yet. That those who had......make up for 
tt—that the English soldiers who acted so foulishly endeavour- 
ed aftemvards to the best of their ability to remedy the evil 
effects of their act. Zo seise—to take possession of. Cowi- 
pletely cut off—interrupted, checked by destroying them. U’ho 
knew the ground well—who were acquainted with the nature 
of the soil. Led—allured, enticed. Rough—uneven. 
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Cleft—an opening. S/fcep szdes—almost perpendicular sides. 
Tumbling head over heels—thrown down completely reversed 
as to the position of their head and heels. J/néo the trap— 
into the snare, the covered opening. [Which was thus ready 
for them—into which under the circumstances they could not 
but fall. 


Parsing and Grammar.—lLet /7y—inf. mood with /¢o 
omitted after /et. Horsemen—nom. to were understood. 
Put the rest—undefstand would. First of all—adv. modi- 
fying rode out. Alone—an adverb. All the same—an 
absolute phrase=all being the same. A/and fo hand—part. 
phrase, hand being to hand=adverb. About—prep. governing 
which contained in the compd. rel. wat. Very hard— 
adv. modifying ¢ricd. Near enough—adv. modifying adv. 
near. Get stratght—adv. modifying get. Was ou/—adv. subj. 
complt. of was. Seemed fo be fleciny—inf. phrase, subj. 
complt. of seemed. All covered—adv. modifying covered. 


Analysis.—(1) Sothat the horsemen...... hill—adv. cl. of 
result modifying ad/e ¢o break down. (2) Now perhaps you 
will wonder.........Pyrenees—complex sent. 


A. Now perhaps you will wonder—prin. cl. 


B. When I tell you—adv. cl. of time modifying w7?/ 
wonder in A, 
C. What his song was about—noun cl. obj. of ¢e// in B. 


a). For he sang.,....captain—adv. cl. of reason, modify- 
on ing wonder in A, 


E. How he died...............Pyrenees—noun cl. obj. of 
sane in D. | 
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So just as our king Edmund..............c00 conquer— 
compd. sent. 


Just as our king Edmund............Sherstone —adv. cl. 
of manner modifying Zore in B. 


He tore off his helmet—prin. cl. 

That men might.........alive—adv. cl. of reason modi- 
fying fore in B. 

And cried out—co-ordte. prin. cl. with BL. 

I live—noun cl. obj. of crted out in D. 

And by God’s help I will conguer—co-ordte. noun cl. 


with E. 

He had seen the advantage............ upon them— 
complex sent. 

He had seen the advantage—-prin. cl. 

Which by his good............ before—adj. cl. referring 
to advantage in A. 

So he ordered............ fight—adj. cl. of reason modi- 
fying Aad seen in A. 

If the English followed—adv. of condition modifying 
to turn in E. 

Others who knew the ground............ low trees— 
complex sent. 

Others led the Frenchmen--prin. cl. 


Who knew the ground well—adj. cl. referring to 
others in A. 


Who chased them.........0.. isthmus ~aqdj. cl. referring 
to Frenchmen in A, 


I wish we were there--a parenthetical prin. cl. 

That I might show it you—adv. cl. of purpose, modi-, 
fying were there in D. 

Where the ground is very raugh—adj. cl. referring to 
place in C. 

And where there is a little...... ...low trees—co-ordte. 
adj. cl. with F. 


Conversion.—So that the horsemen might ride up the hill 
—(cl. into phr.) to enable the horsemen to ride up the hill. 
That he might strike &c.—(cl. into phr.) to strike &c. When 
I tell you—(cl. into phr.) on my telling you. That men might 
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see—(cl. into phr) for men to see. That he could never 
win the battle—(cl. into phr.) his inability of winning the battle. 
By making his horsemen—(phr. into cl.) if he made his horse- 
men. it was most foolish............king’s orders—(cl. written 
without z#) the disobeying of the king’s orders was most 
foolish. 


QuEs.— Briefly describe the first part of the battle. 


ANS.—William first ordered the archers to discharge their 
arrows to kill as many of the English and throw the rest 
into disorder. Then the heavy armed infantry were to 
ad@ance, followed by the cavalry; the former to break down 
barricades to allow the latter to ride upthe hill. William’s 
repeated attempts failed to break down the barricades in 
spite of their pressing on atall points. The Normans were 
cut down as soon as they drew near enough forthe English 
javelins and axes to have effect, while the English swerved 
not an inch from their position. ‘The Normans began at last 
to waver; the Britons were the first to yield and run away, 
soon followed by the Normans. On this, some of the English 
soldiers broke their ranks and, contrary to king Harold’s 
orders, pursued the flying Normans into the plain. The Nor- 
mans seemed to have been completely beaten, and a cry 
was raised that Duke William himself was slain. But he 
tore off his helmet shouting out that he was alive, and by 
God's help he would conquer. Then he and his brother 
Bishop Odo rallied their men and turned on their pursuers, 
whom they cut up, and they macle ready for a second assault 
on the hill. But this second attack was not altogether success- 
ful, though Duke William got near enough the Roval Standard 
at great personal risk to slay earls Gyrth and Leofric ina 
hand-to-hand fight. 


QUES.— Briefly describe the second stage of the battle. 


ANS.—Duke William, seeing that the battle could never be 
won by ordering his horsemen to charge up the hill in the 
teeth of the English axes, hit on a bold but risky stratagem, 
based on what had happened when the Normans were really 
fleeing in the early part of the day. He ordered all his men 
to pretend to fly; this tempted a portion of the English 
soldiers to come down the hill to chase them ; but presently 
the Normans turned round and attacked their pursuers, who in 
their turn had to fly. 


UES.—Though it was very foolish for the English to break 
their lines contrary to their king’s orders yet we are told that 
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those that did so made amends for their folly ; in what way 
did they do so? 


ANS.—Some of these English soldiers who evere now 
fleeing back before the Normans, took possession of, a small 
hill whence, by hurling their javelins at their pursuers, they cut 
them off. Others of the English, being acquainted with the 
nature of the ground, enticed the Norman horsemen, who 
were chasing them, toa place near the isthmus of the spur 
of Senlac, where the ground was very rough and where there 
was a little narrow chasm covered with bushes and low trees. 
The Norman horsemen in their hot pursuit tumbled with 
their horses head over heels into the chasm and the retf&at- 
ing English soldiers turned round and killed them. 


QuES.—Who was Taillefer and what exploits are narrated 
of him? 


ANS.—Taillefer, a nick-name corresponding to the English 
Cut-iron, was a juggler and minstrel. At the very commence- 
ment of the battle he obtained permission from Duke William 
to strike the first blow. On this beine yvranted, he advanced 
towards the English host singing songs about Charles the 
Great and his Captain at the battle of Roncesvalles and 
throwing up his sword as he was riding on and catching it 
again. He managed to kill one Englishman with his lance 
and another with his sword when he himself was cut down. 


QueEs.—To what may the defeat of the English be 
attributed ? 
* ANs.--To the fact that king Harold’s men disobeyed his 
clear orders not to leave their ranks. 


PARA. 10. Notes. —Cleverly—skilfully. Recover the battle 
—regain the fight. efenceless—without protection. Over yet 
—ended yet. Had lost thetr great advantage of the ground— 
had lost the great benefit which they had secured from the 
nature of the position they had occupied. Wust have got 
¢tred—must naturally or could not but become wearied and 
worn out. Zogether—continuously. MWVatchineg for the moment. 
—anxiously lIcoking out for the exact time. //ad fo do 
—were compelled to do. Sheer weariness—mere fatigue. 
Gradually —hy degrees. L.ost their close array—failed to 
preserve their dense lines. Changed intoa series of single com- 
éats—now became a succession of hand-to-hand fights between 
individuals. AYeve—in one place; 4erve—in another place. 
Valiant~—brave; courageous. Nine in the morning—nine 
o'clock in the morning, or 9 A. M. ° Zwi/¢git—the time between 
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sunset and nightfall when there is a dim light (Sax. “weon, 
doubtful+light). Luck had no doubt turned against the 
English—jthe English had no doubt become unfortunate. 
Beaten—-conquered ; defeated. 
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After ali—ultimately ; at length. Meht-fal/—the beginning 
of night. Aere—in this instance. As always in these times— 
as always on similar occasions. Everything depended on one 
man—the issue of the hattle hung, as it were. on the fate of 
a single individual. Dezices—plans, designs. [Were atmed— 
weré directed. Zhe Norman archers...... if-—-as the fight 
began with the Norman archers discharging their arrows, it so 
happened that the battle should end in the same way. Like 
bolts from heaven—\ike thunderbolts or lightning from the 
sky. Aight through—directly through. Lzffed up—raised. 
Wield—use. The Tapestry—The Bayeux Tapestry; pieces 
of woven wool or silk representing in embroidery the conquest 
of England by William the Conqueror. It was made pro- 
bably by Matilda, William’s wife, as a pictorial history to 
decorate Bayeux Cathedral of which William’s half-brother was 
Bishop. But now the hour of our great king was come—but 
now the time of King Harold’s death had come. Shower 
of arrows—(metaphor) downpour of arrows. A sha/t—an 
arrow. He clutched at it—he seized it with his fingers. All 
disabled by pain—rendered completely helpless by the 
intense agony he was suffering, He fell in his own place as 
king—he dropped in that spot which became him as king. 
In beating down—wm dragging down by striking those who 
were defending it. /2z bearing off—in carrying away. Had 
Shone—had been conspicuously displayed in all its splendour. 
A true English king—one who was by birth, language, and 
habits a king of the English people. 
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Count Eustace of Boulogne—was the brother-in-law 
of Edward the Confessor, the late king; on one occasion 
when he had come on a visit to his brother-in-law and was 
returning to France, his followers had a dispute with the men 
of Dover and in a fight many of his people were killed. 
Earl Godwin refused to punish the men of Dover without 
a fair trial; this brought on Godwin the displeasure of king 
Edward so that he and his sons were outlawed. .Wangled— 
hacked, cut in pieces. Mattve hing of England—a king who 
was born and bred in England. Zhe most glorious of deaths 
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—of all kinds of death that which was the most noble and 
illustrious. 


Parsing and Grammar.—QOver—adv., subj. gomplt. of 
was. Still there, sill formed—adverbs. A momegi—adv. 
acc. after *Aink. Stand sti//—adj. complement of sfazd or 
adj. used adverbially. Zugether—adv. modifying prep. phrase 
for a long time, which has an ady. force. Frenchmen cutting 
—absolute clause. Szce nine—prep. governing sae. Right— 
adv. modifying ¢Aroueh thetr helmets. Adl disabled—adv,= 
completely. Avng—obj. after as. Lay dyéag—prest. participle 
== subj. complt. of Zay (hie, lay, lain). 


Analysis.—(1) I suppose it was......... combats—com,.ex 
sentence. 


A. I suppose—prin. cl. 


Ih. It was through sheer weariness—noun cl. object of 
suppose in A. 


C, That the English.........array—noun cl. in apposition 
to z7in b. 

1). So that the battle.........combats—adv. cl. of result 
modifying cl. C. 


(2) You may see him in the tapestry—adv. cl. with as 
understood modifying s7/72/ stood. 


Conversion.— Now that King Harold’s...... disobeyed—(cl. 
jinto phr.) after the one act of disobedience of King Harold’s wise 
orders. (1) The English line......on the hill was—(converted 
into one simple sentence) the English Iine being now broken, 
the hill was defenceless at many points, resulting in the 
Normans’ being able to ride up and the battle being now 
fought on the hill. (2) The fight was by no means............006 
reat axes—(converted intu one complex sent.) the fight was 
by no means over yet for, though the English...... ee ..of the 
ground, King Harold............e+e0e there still with their shield- 
wall formed and fighting with their yreat axes. (3) When one. 
has to strike—(cl. into phr.) for one to strike &c. (4) Now 
that—(converted in a single conj.) since. 


QuUES.—What ts the difference in meaning between phrases 
such as the Normans were to ride up the hill and the Normans 
had to ride up the hill ? 


ANS.— The former denotes previous arrangement, the latter 
necessity, compulsion. 
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QuEs.—Use the following word in ig asa gerund, a true 
participle and a participial adjective :—Jdcating. 


Ans.—(g) They succeeded in dceating down the standard. 
(2) They were deating down the standard. (3) He entered the 
room with deating heart and trembling limbs. 


QuEs.—Briefly relate the last stage of the battle. 


ANS.—Though the English in their second retreat had 
managed to kill many of their pursuers, their one act of dis- 
obedience ultimately lost them the battle, for the hill was 
rendered defenceless at many points, so that the Normans 
rode up the hill where the battle was now fought. King 
Harold and his mighty men stood still at their post, forming 
their shield-wall and wielding their axes. This defensive 
action at Jast wearied out the brave English; so that the 
battle now turned into a series of hand-to-hand fights, in- 
which many valiant deeds were done on both sides. The 
battle had Jasted since nine in the morning and twilight was 
approaching with luck turned against the English, who, never- 
theless, would probably not have been defeated, had their king 
survived the nightfall. The point at which all the efforts of the 
Normans were now directed was the Royal Standard which, 
however, was resolutely and successfully defended by Harold 
and his brave followers. Duke Wilham now hit upon the 
device of ordering his archers to shoot their arrows up in 
the air so that they might descend hike thunderbolts from 
the skies. This device proved most successful, for many 
English soldiers were pierced through their helmet, many 
others were pierced through the eves, and others in lifting 
their shields as a guard against the shower of arrows could 
not wield their axes at the same time. King Harold stood 
valiantly protecting himself and using his axe, but his fatal 
hour wascome. An arrow falling pierced his eye; he clutched 
at it and broke the shaft; the pain was so intense that he 
fell disabled where he had all through the fight stood, 
between the two ensigns. Twenty Norman knights now 
made arush forthe two Standards; at last after great loss 
they managed to beat down that one with the device of the 
fighting man andto carry away that of the Golden Dragon. 
After which four Norman knights among whom was Count 
Eustace of Boulogne rushed upon King Harold and killed 
himafter which they mangled his body. Thus fell the last 
of the native kings of the English by the most glorious 
death, fighting for his land and people which he had loved 
so well, 
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PARA. 11. Notes.—/ fancy that the dead bodies—My. Free- 
man thinks that Leofric, being sorely wounded, was mistaken 
for dead and removed with the rest of the slain the next day ; 
he thus escaped to leterborough where he soon after died. 
Carried off—removed in a lifeless state, though not dead. /# 
this way—in being removed as if dead though not really so. 
Taking to fiieht—running away from the field. Though ¢hey 
fought—the leaders. A great damage—much injury or hurt. 
The parish church--the village church. Saamps—marshy,, 
boggy lands. Zhe Enelish had the art to entice—the English 
had the cunning to allure. Zo ¢his portm¢f—to this particular 
place. TZhey had even worse luck—the Normans, wh@were 
pursuing, were still more unfortunate. Havrdier in the day— 
(see para. 9, concluding part). 
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Choked—suffocated. Took no smail vengeance—took 
full satisfaction ; obtained full compensation. Aes7des all the... 
men—in addition to all the Normans. A more hard-foucght—ea* 
more severely contested. Courage and emaiae) and 
knowledge of fighting, As far as COOAf HIG. .rcemersereeeies 
no honour—in all that good fighting consists the “English 
did not suffer any diminution of their former reputation. 
The great fault—disobedience to their king’s orders. Not 
a fault of cowardice but of over-eagerness—a_ viola- 
tion of duty arising not from base fear but from their excess of 
zeal to pursue their enemies. Under Atthelred and his 
favourites...... everything—/“thelred was nick-named the 
Unready which means not well counselled and advised; he 
followed the advice of his mother’s party against that of wise 
men such as Dunstan. The result was that his subjects 
were oppressed, and they were half-hearted in their struggle 
with the Danes, and could not keep them at bay; but under 
brave kings and good soldiers as Edmund Ironside and 
Harold I]. the English could do much against their enemies. 
Was better of—had the advantage over. J having no traitor 
tn his camp—in not having one who at a critical moment 
played him false. [The allusion is to the fact that after 
Edmuna’s three successive victories over the Danes, Edric 
Streona, a Dane, came over to his side. This was Edmund’s 
ruin, for inthe next battle at Assandun, in Essex, Edric at 
the critical moment went over to the Danes and Edmund was 
defeated.] Edwin, Morkere—were the grand-sons of 
Leofric, the great Earl of Mercia in Cnut’s reign. During 
the last year of Edward the Confessor’s reign the chief power 
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in the kingdom was divided between Harold, Edwin and 
Morkere. Harold had married the sister of Edwin and 
Morkere, ared after the battle of Stamfordbridge when Harold 
was marcping to meet Duke William, he called on his brothers- 
in-law to assist him; but they refused to do so; though they 
‘did not, like Edric, join Harold’s enemy, Duke William, 


Parsing and Grammar.—7%e next day—adv. acc. of 
time after were carried off. Being taken, taking to fiight— 
participles referring to prisoners and axemen. To entice— 
gerund =of or for enticing. Zo fo//ow—-gerund = for following. 
Earlar—adv. comp. degree. Aesides—prep. governing add 
the mien. 


Analysis.—(1) The English had the art............ in the day 
—complex sent. 
A. The English had...... this point—prin. cl. 
B. Where now in the dark...... luck—adj. cl. referring to 
point in A. 
C. Than they had......in the day—adv. cl. modifying Lad 


wrose luck in B. 


QuEs.—What does the battle of Senlac show us as regards 
the English ? 


ANS.—It shows us the difference between one king and 
another; for although the English could do httle or nothing 
under sucha king as Ethelred the Unready, they could do 
everything when led by brave kinys and skilful soldiers as 
Edmund Ironside and Harold. 


QuES.---What advantage had king Harold over Edmund 
Ironside ? 


ANs.—Harold had no traitor in his camp such as was 
Edric Streona as Edmund, who in a critical point of the battle 
went overtothe enemy. True it is, that Harold had in the 
persons of his brothers-in-law chiefs, who refused to join him 
against William, but they did not, hke Edric, go over to 
the enemy. 


PARA. 12. Notes.—Swept away—removed. Gave leave 
allowed. Zhe fwo canons of Waltham—the two priests 
attached to Harold’s church at Waltham in Essex. Craved— 
begged. Their founder—z.e. of him who had established their 
monastery. 
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Sent word by—sent a message, made her request through. 
Nine Harolds weightin cold—as much gold as would weigh 
against Harold’s body. Sadd xay—refused. Fur that—because. 
Was perjured and excommunicated—was by a formal order 
of the Pope debarred from the privilege of enjoying Christian 
rites for violation of a most sacred oath. Wieht not be buried— 
would not be permitted to be interred. A caérn—(Gaelic and 
Welsh word) a heap of stones piled up as a_ sepulchral monu- 
ment by the ancient Britons. 7e shore—of England. [Indi- 
rect.— Duke William said to William Malet that Harold had 
guarded the shore when living, he should be allowed to guard 
it when he was dead.] Hastings—a seaport town of Essex, one 
of the Cinque ports. ///s heart became milder —he became more 
compassionate. 7here might men—men would have the oppor- 
tunity in that place. Spozled—pillaged and injured, perhaps 
in the days of Henry VIII. or of Cromwell. Zhe choir—the 
part of the church where the organ is placed and the band of 
singers sit. Zhe fomh of Aing Alfred—King Alfred is said to 
have been buried at Winchester, which was the capital of 
Enyland in Saxon times. 7he great king Edward, called the 
jirst—reizned from 1272 to 1307; he died near Carlisle in the 
county of Cumberland when he was on his way to Scotland, 
to crush the rebellion of Robert Bruce. The Abbey of 
St. Peter at Westminster—what is now knownas West- 
minster Abbey. The Abbey was built by Edward the Con- 
fessor and dedicated to St. Peter. Itis here that England’s 

@vreatest men and several of her Kings and Queens lie buried. 
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Fora while—fora short time. J/x2 the minster of the Holy 
Cross—see note on the Holy Cross of Waltham para, 7. 
For a short space side by side-for a short time alongside 
of each other. 


Parsing and Grammar.—7ie great battle being over— 
absol. cl. //ad the dead—/ad is a prin. verb followed by. 
buried as its obj. complement. May—a noun, obj. of saéd. 
For that—a compd. conjunction=since. TZake the body—in- 
finitive with Zo omitted after dade. For a whitle—noun, obj. 
case guvd. by prep. for. Side dy side—a_ compd. prep. phrase 
with an adverbial force =4y side by side, or side being by side, 

Analysis.— Whether she too............ by the canons—noun 


cll. objects of cannot say. When the yreat king Edward...... 
wetness ....had rebuilt—complex sent. 
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A. When the great king Edward, called the first, died 
in the North of England—adv. cl. modifying 
foof in D. 

B. Because he was the first of the name—adv. cl. of 
reason modifying called the first in A. 

C. Who reigned after the Norman conquest—adj. cl. 
referring to Avag Edward in A. 





D. They took......Westminster—prin. cl. 
E. A great part...... rebuilt—adj. cl. referring to Addcy 
in D. 
Conversion.—That the women......... English—(cl. into 


phrase) for the women to take away &c. For certain—(phr. into 
single word) certainly, If she might have &c.—(cl. into phr.) 
for permission to have &c. Was perjured and excommunicated 
—(compd. into simple) was excommunicated for perjury. Until 
such time......broken down-—(cll. into phr.) until the spoliation 
..... Other churches and the breaking down of the tombs...... 
men. When the yvreat king Edward............ rebuilt—(complex 
into simple) on the death in the North of England of the 
great king Edward, called the First, being the first of that 
ruling name after the Nigga onquest, they took...... West- 
minster, rebuilt as regal reat part by himself. 


QuES.— Hot 
battle ? 
ANS.—The morning after the battle Duke William permit- 
ted the bodies of the slain English to be taken away for 
burial by their relatives. Accordingly two priests of Waltham 
Abbey, founded by Harold himself, begged the king’s body of 
William for burial in their Abbey. It is also said that Gytha, 
the king’s mother, made the same request, offering king 
Harold’s weight in gold for the privilege. Duke Wilham 
eremptorily refused these requests, alleging as a reason that 
arold had been excommunicated for perjury and, conse- 
quently, could not be buried in holy ground. The Duke then 
told William Malet, one of his knights, who was related some 
way to Harold, to take the body of the king and bury it 
under a heap of stones on the shore as a fitting place, for the 
king had, when living, defended the shore and it was proper 
he should do it now that he was dead. William Malet did 
as he was directed, aided by the priests of Waltham, but, 
shortly after William was crowned king, he relented and 
permitted King Harold’s body to be taken from under the 
cairn and buried in Waltham Abbey, Harold’s own church. 
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QUES.—What other great king’s body lay for a _ while 
along side of king Harold’s ? 

ANS.—The body of Edward I., who died at Carlisle; his 
body was brought for burial in Westminster Abbey,; on the 
way the party in charge of the body rested for a short time at 
the Abbey or the Holy Cross at Waltham. 
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SUMMARY. 
THE BATTLE OF SENLAC., 


1. King Harold stayed in London six days levying troops. 
His brother Gyrth tried to dissuade him from fighting per- 
sonally against the Duke on account of his oath, but to let 
him go instead; he advised that Harold should remain in 
London and with fresh troops go forth to devastate the country 
so as to starve out the Normans. King Harold declined 
(zyrth’s counsel as being undignified; that he could not think 
of devastating his country aud injuring his people whom he 
loved. 


2. King Harold set forth from London with his brothers, 
Gyrth and Leofyne, and his household troops at the head of an 
army consisting of London and Kentish men and _ soldiers 
from Sussex and Essex. Harold’s uncle Aclfwig, the Abbot 
of Winchester Abbey, though a priest, put on his armour and 
joined the king on his march. Likewise also did the Abbot 
of Peterborough, Leofric by name. King Harold marched 
through Sussex till he reached the Hill Senlac and en- 


camped there. 


3. The place then was a very wild tract, but it was a strong 
natural position, being the spur of the hilly country in the 
north of Sussex. A little hill further south was made use of 
as an outpost. King Harold fenced his camp on the top of the 
main hill with a palisade. This was done because Harold 
knew he had to face a foe whose way of fighting was quite 
different from that of the English and Norwegians. These latter 
fought, making a wall with “their shields, hurling their spears 
at the enemy and then using their axes and swords ina hand-to- 
hand fight. Butthe Normans for the most part fought on 
horseback, whereas the English always foughton foot. ‘There- 
fore the English mode of fighting, sword and axe in hand, 
would not do with the Norman cavalry. The best plan was 
to encampas strongly as possible in a place where cavalry 
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would be of no use, z.¢.,on the top of a hill. The English 
would thus be able to hur! their javelins at the enemy’s horse- 
men riding pp the hill and when they came near enough, 
cut them down from behind their shield-wall with their axes. 
Harold’s plans would in all likelihood have succeeded had his 
soldiers obeyed his orders. 

4. The English remained on the hill but one night, Harold 
sent a spy to the Norman camp, who returned with the news 
that the greater part of the Norman army consisted of priests, 
because he had noticed that the French had their moustachios 
shaved off. Harold, however, said that it would be found that 
thesesnen, who seemed to be priests, were brave soldiers. An- 
other story is related about a quarrel which took place 
between Harold and his brother Gyrth as they rode out by 
themselves to spy the Norman camp. These stories are 
told us by Norman writers, but are very doubtful. It is 
probable that some messages did pass between Harold and the 
Duke, and that Harold refused to give up his crown or 
risk it in a hand-to-hand fight with Duke William. 


5. <All this happened on the evening of Friday, the 13th 
October 1066, and both armies anticipated a battle the next 
day. The English ate, drank, and were merry, singing the 
old songs of their forefathers about the heroic deeds in the 
battles of Brunanburegh and Maldon; but this would not 
necessarily abate their fighting powers. They had priests 
and monks in the campto pray with them and _ bless them. 
The Norman writers say nothing about this, perhaps, because 
they wished to make out that the English were a race wanting 
in piety and devotion; the Norman account is that while 
the English passed the night in revelry, the Duke’s army 
spent it in religious exercises, the men being exhorted and 
blessed by Bishops Odo and Geoffrey. Be that as it may, 
we are sure that each party was ready for severe fightine 
jn the morning. 

6, On Saturday morning Duke William arose, and as it 
was the feast of Pope St. Callixtus, he attended mass, after 
which he drew up his army and addressed his men. The 
subject of his address was that he had come over to maintain 
his rights to the English Crown left to hin by Edward the 
Confessor and to punish King Harold who, after swearing 
allegiance to him as his feudal lord, had broken his solemn 
oath. He further reminded them of the ancient fame of the 
Normans, how they had forced the king of France to give them 
. Normandy and had compelled the kings of France to obey 
their behests and how they had always conquered their foes ; 
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whereas the English were a cowardly race, the Danes having 
repeatediy conquered them and taken their lands ; that the 
English had not only massacred the Danes, the kinsmen of the 
Normans on St. Brice’s day, but had put to death their own Prince 
Alfred, the Duke’s cousin and driven out the Norman Arch- 
bishop Robert and other Normans on the return of Godwin 
from banishment. He concluded by saying that he had come 
to avenge these wrongs both personal and affecting his people 
and, since his cause was a just one, God would help him. 
William’s army after the address marched from Hastings to- 
a hill named Telham, whence the English camp was visible. 
There the French knights put on their armour and changedtheir 
ordinary horses for their war-steeds. As William was_ putting 
on his coat of mail, it so happened that the forepart turned 
backwards, on which William with ready wit said that it was 
a yood omen for it signified that he, who was then a 
mere Duke, would that day become King. William now 
looked out towards the English campand seeing Harold's 
Royal Standard flying on the top of Senlac, he vowed that 
where that standard stood he would build a great Abbey to. 
St. Martin of Tours, the Apostle of the Gauls. Everything 
being ready, William’s army marched forth to battle in 
three divisions. The left under Alan of Britannyv con- 
sisted of Britons, Poitevins, and men of Maine. On _ the 
right were the mercenary soldiers and adventurers from all 
parts of France and Picardy under Roger of Montyomery, a 
mighty Norman knight. In the centre was Duke Wilham 
with his own Normans ; each division had the three branches— 
sarchers, heavy-armed infantry and cavalry. In the centre of 
all rode the great Duke on a noble Spanish horse wearing 
round his neck the most sacred relics on which Harold 
had sworn allegiance to him. William’s only weapon was 
an iron mace. Close to the Duke rode his_ half-brother, 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, armed, too, with an iron mace. 
Close to Willam and Odo was another half-brother of the 
former, William, Count of Mortain. Toustain the White was. 
also riding close to the three great ones; he bore the: 
consecrated banner which Pope Alexander had sent to Duke 
William. The Norman army then advanced from Telham. 
till they reached the foot of Senlac. 


7. King Harold, too, had risen early and marshalled his 
troops. Facing the Normans on their advance from Hastings. 
he planted two flags, and between them he took up his own 
position. These flags were the Golden Dragon, the ancient 
ensign of Wessex and Harold’s own standard with the device: 
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of the Fighting Man. The English had two war-cries corres- 


ponding with their two standards, “God Almighty,” the 
national war-cry and the “ Holy Cross,” z.¢., the Holy Cross 
of Harold’s own Abbey at Waltham, the war-cry of Harold’s 
immediat® followers, comprising his own kinsmen, friends, 
earls, and household troops, armed with javelins and great 
two-handed axes. In Harold’s army were other soldiers 
who were ill armed, some with pikes, forks, etc., and a few 
with bows and arrows. Since these latter would be of no use 
on the open ground against the Norman horsemen, Harold 
placed them at the back in the narrowest part of the spur 
to meet the attack of the worst troops of Duke William. 
Harold’s picked troops were placed in front to meet William’s 
best soldiers. King Harold like the Duke addressed his 
troops before the battle. He told them that William had 
invaded England to. conquer it, but if they stood firm and 
defended themselves he would fail ; that the Norman horse- 
amen were brave and terrible soldiers, and if they were once 
allowed to get up the hill, there would be no hope; but 
if they kept firm, the Normans could not get there. All 
they had to do was to stand firm and be ready to cut 
down any of the enemy who approached the barricades ; 
the victory was then certain. The address being finished, 
king Harold surveved his troops, rode up to the standard, 
came down from his horse, and stood, axe in hand, ready to 
meet the enemy. English kings fought on foot that they 
might go through the same dangers as their people and by 
their example prevent their people from running away. By 
kins Harold stood his’ brothers, his’ kinsfolk, and chief 
friends. 


8. The English were ready to meet the Normans as they 
advanced from Telham. When they reached the fvot of 
Senlac it was morning, and the great battle began. The 
Normans, as already mentioned, attacked in three divisions : 
that on the left under Alan to the west of the present Abbey 
buildings; on the right Roger of Montgomery near the 
present railway station, and William in the centre, directing 
his attack right on the spot where King Harold stood ready 
alongside of the Royal Standard. 


g. whe battle now began in right earnest by the Norman 
archers shooting thetr arrows against the English, the heavy- 
armed foot were then to advance followed up by the cavalry. 
This mode of attack was arranged so that the English beiny 
killed or put to confusion by the shuwer of arrows, the heavy 
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infantry might rush in and break down the barricade so as 
to allow the cavalry to ride up the hill. Before anything was 
done a Norman, nick-named Tillefer or Cut-iron, a juggler 
and a minstrel, but a brave man, with William’s petmission 
rode upto the English position, singing and juggling with his 
sword. He managed tokill two of the English before he 
himself was cut down. Then the French pressed on with 
their cry “God help us” answered by the English cries of “God 
Almighty” and the “Holy Cross.” The charge of the Normans 
was of no avail, they were struck by the English javelins as 
they were approaching and when they came near enpugh 
they were cut down by the English with swords and axes. 
King Harold with his axe, as told by the Norman writers 
themselves, was a terrible opponent to meet. The repeated 
attempts of the Normans to get up the hill failed with preat 
loss to their number, king Harold and his brothers fight- 
ing in the first rank. The Normans began to waver, 
the Britons were the first to flee, followed soon by the 
Normans. Some of Harold’s men, who were posted at 
the back, disobeying their king’s orders left their ranks 
and chased the retreating French down to the plain. 
A cry now arose that Duke William was slain, but he 
tore off his helmet and said that he was alive and by God’s 
help he would conquer. He then with his brother Odo 
rallied bis men and turned on the English and cut 
them up. William then made straight for Harold’s standard 
to meet him face to face, but this he never actually 
alid, though he exposed himself to great risk. He, however, 
vot near enough to slay Gyrth; Leofric was also. slain 
and the barricade began to vield by the attacks of Roger 
of Montgomery and his men. William saw that, insplte 
of his partial success, he could not get his horsemen 
to charge up the hill and, therefore, he hit upon the 
following bold and dangerous artifice to tempt the English 
to leave their ranks and come down to the plain. Having 
seen what advantage he had gained out of the real flight . 
of his men a little time before, he ordered his troops to’ 
pretend to flee and if, as he expected, the English followed, 
they should turn and cut them up. It fell out as William 
expected, a great many of the English ran down the hill 
after the retreating Normans, but presently the Normans 
turned upon their pursuers. This folly on the part of the 
English soldiers lost them the battle, nay lost them all. 
The English who made this mistake, however, did their best 
to compensate for it. Some of them managed to occupy the 
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little hill and with their javelins apd stones completely cut 
off the Normans who were pursuing them. Others, being 
familiar with the ground, led the pursuing Normans to a_ place 
which Was very rough and where there was a narrow cleft 
covered over with bushes and low trees. The Normans in their 
ignorance came rushiny on and their horses came tumbling 
down into the cleft when the English turned and cut their 
riders down. 


10. The English line being broken and the hill defenceless 
at several points, the Normans could now ride up and the 
battf® was now fought on the hill. King Harold and his 
mighty men were still there and they made a determined 
resistance. But the English at last became tired out in acting 
only on the defensive, so that the battle now became a 
series of single hand-to-hand fights, in which each side did 
some valiant deeds. The battle had lasted since nine in the 
morning and night was coming on without the English being 
beaten yet, though luck had turned against them. Harold was 
still alive and on him every thing seemed to depend. The 
Normans directed all their efforts against the place where 
Harold stood by his standard. Duke William now ordered his 
archers to shoot their arrows straight up so that they might 
descend like thunderbolts on the English, piercing through 
the helmets of some, putting out the eves of others and 
forcing some to lift up their shields as a guard by doing 
which they would be prevented from using their axes, 


11. Thefight was not yet over. The surviving men of 
Harold’s immediate following still fought on and were 
killed at their posts. The Abbot of Winchester was killed and 
the Abbot of Peterborough fell wounded and was carried 
away as if dead, but he contrived to get back to his Abbey 
and died there soon after. There was a rumour that King 
Harold was carried offin this way and lived for some time after. 
No prisoners seem to have been taken nor did the axemen run 
away. It was the light-armed troops who, as it grew dark, fled on 
the horses of their leaders. The Normans pursued them, but the 
English by reason of the knowledge of the ground did great 
damage to their foes. On the north side of the battlefield 
the hill was steep and the foot very swampy. The English 
allured the Norman pursuers till they came tothe swamp, 
when the Norman horsemen rushing down the steep fell into 
the swamp, where some were choked and many more were cut 
up. The battle of Hastings or Senlac was one of the hardest 
fought battles and, though the English lost the day, they did 
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not lose their honour as fighting men. The act of disobedience 
which proved so ruinous, was not due to cowardice, byt to excess 
of ardour to pursue the enemy. This battle shows us clearly 
the difference between one king and another, as also th&4t,where- 
as under worthless kings like Ethelred the Unready, English- 
men could do nothing, under brave Kings like Edmund 
Ironside and Harold II., they could do everything. King 
Harold, however, had an advantage over Edmund inasmuch 
as he had notraitor in his army like Eaden, the Dane; it is 
true Edwin and Morkere, Harold’s brothers-in-law, were not 
favourable to him, yet they did not join his enemy, Juke 
William. 

12, After the battle Duke William stayed on the hill all 
night and pitched his tent on the spot where the royal 
standard stood, after clearing the place of the slain. Next 
morning the English were allowed to bury their slain relatives. 
Two priests of Waltham begged the body of Harold tor 
burial in Waltham Abbev. Gytha, Harold’s mother, made the 
same request, offering Harold’s weight in gold for the favour. 
This William refused, since, as he said, Harold having been 
excommunicated for perjury might not be buried in consecrat- 
ed ground. He, however, bade one of his knights, William 
Malet, a relative of Harold’s, to take the latter’s body away 
and bury it under acairn on the sea-shore so that he may, 
now that he was dead, still guard the shore which he had 
guarded when alive. This was done; but after William’s 
coronation he seems to have relented, for he sanctioned the 
removal of the body to Waltham Abbey for burial. Owing 
to the spoliation and destruction of the Abbey in later times, 
King Harold’s tomb cannot be seen. However, it happened 
vears after that the body of another of England’s great kings, 
Edward I, who died at Carlisle, in the north of England, 
on its being carried for burial to Winchester, was kept for a 
few days at Waltham next to the remains of Harold the last 
of England’s native kings. 


THE TALISMAN. 
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(The, Talisman—The title of one of Sir Walter Scott's 
Waverly Novels. This novel and “ The Betrothed” comprise 
his “Tales of the Crusaders.” The term isan Arabic word 
derived from the Greek; it signifies a charm against disease 
and other evils. The virtues of the all-potent Talisman 
used by the Hakim were suggested to Scott by the famous 
‘Lee Penny; this Talisman has been in the possession of 
the Lockhart family, Lanarkshire, since the early part of 
the@#3th century. Sir Simon Lockhart of Lee, one of the 
Scottish knights that started for the Holy Land with the heart 
of King Robert Bruce, became a commander of the expedition 
on the death of the ‘Good Lord James Douglas’ in Spain. 
Sir Lockhart on his arrival in Palestine took part in the wars 
ngainst the Saracens; it was here that he came by the 
Talisman. Sir Simon captured in battle an Emir of yreat 
wealth and importance; the aged mother of the captive 
came to the Christian camp and commenced counting out 
from her embroidered purse the sum fixed for her son’s ransom. 
In doing so, a pebble inserted ina coin fell out ; she showed 
so much haste in picking it up and putting it back into her 
purse that the Scottish knight rightly guessed that the stone 
was a most valuable one He, therefore, refused to set the Emir 
free unless the Talisman was added to the ransom. The 
old lady not only consented to this, but explained how 
the Talisman was to be used, and the purposes to which it may 
be emploved. Water in which it had been dipped had numer- 
ous medicinal properties, but it was of special value for 
stopping bleeding or as a_ febrifuge. The little stone is 
triangular in shape; it is about an inch long each side and 
is set in asilver groat of Edward IV. Its healing properties 
were beleved in ull the present century, especially asa 
cure for hydrophobia, (Dicty. of Eng. Lit.)J 


{[Scott, Sir Walter—Scotch poet, novelist, historian and 
biographer, was born in 1771. He matriculated at Edinburgh 
University without showing much brilliancy of intellect ; 
but he began to read ballad literature at an early age, 
and history and romance, and he knew modern languages. 
He translated the poems of the German ILerger and Goethe. 
in 1805, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” was published ; 
in 1808, “Marmion” and “The Lady of the Lake,” in 1810. 
His later poems, “The Vision of Don Roderick,” “Rokeby,” 
and “The Lord of the Isles” were less successful. The 
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appearance of “Waverly” in 1814 followed by others together 
forming the set known as the “Waverly Novels,” and marked 
an epoch in English literature. These novels were published 
anonymously and Scott remained “The Great Unkrfown” until 
1827, He died in 1832. His son-in-law, Lockhart,®wrote a 
biography of Scott, which has taken the position of a classic.] 


CHAPTER I. 
Page 29. 


PaRA. 1. Notes.—Burning—hot. Syria—a province of 
Asiatic Turkey on the east coast of the Mediterranean ; cap. 
Damascus and seaport Beyrout. fad not vet attained its 
highest point tn the horizon—had not yet reached its mid-day 
position in the sky ze, it was not yet noon. A knight 
of the Red cross—a Crusader knight. (They wore the 
device of a red cross on their coat). //7s distant northern 
Aome—the north of Europe. Ze Aos‘—the army. Crusa- 
Gers—those engaged in the wars against the Saracens. 
There were 8 Crusades inall. Peter the Hermit started the 
first Crusade in 1093. Palestine—the northern part of Syria, 
lying along the east coast ot the Mediterranean. Jerusalem 
was the Holy City of the Jews and it was outside of it that 
Jesus Christ was crucified and buried. Pacing slowly—walk- 
ing leisurely. /# fhe vicinety—in the neighbourhood. Dead 
Sea—it lies 25 miles E. of Jerusalem; it receives the river 
Jordan, but has no outlet, hence it is also called the Salt Sea ; 
It is 1312 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. It marks 
the site of five ancient cities which were destroyed by fire 
from heaven, of which Sodom and (Gomorrah: were the two 
most notable Itis called the ead Sea, because nothing 
can live in its waters and the shores are bare of all veyetation. 
Lake Asphaltites—so called from the fact of Asphaltum, 
a bituminous substance resembling pitch, being found on its 
surface. The waves—the waters. The Jordan—a_ river in 
Palestine, flowing S. from Mt. Hermon, forming the Lake 
Merom and Sea of Galilee in its course tothe Dead Sea. 
From which there ts no discharge of waters-—-which has no 
outlet for its waters, which are thereby confined within it and 
subject to constant evaporation. (Discharge—emptying.) 


Parsing and Grammar.—Deser/s—object of prep. alony. 


Analysis.—The whole paragraph is a complex sent. with 
one prin. cl. The burning sun............horizon, subordinate 
clauses. 


Conversion. Which lie.... Dead Sea—(cl. into prep. phr.) 
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in the vicinity............Dead Sea. Oras itis called—(cl. into 
phr.) otherwise called. 


Figuree of Speech.—Dead Sea—(effect for cause) meto- 
nomy. Waves of the Jordan—(part for whole) synecdoche. 


PARA. 2. Notes.—7Z7he warlike pilgrim—the knight who 
was a military man bound on a religious pilgrimage. (Pilgrim 
from Lat. ferigrinus—-a traveller through countries ; one who 
woes ona visit toa sacred shrine). Zoz/ed—laboured with 
much fatigue in yoing up and down. Cliffs and precipices— 
the steep and rugged rocks. AZore /afely—iater in the day. 
fssuing—coming out. Dangerous defiles—narrow mountain 
path$ unsafe to travel along. Where the accursed ctties—in 
which were situated formerly the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboim, which for their great wickedness were 
cursed by God and destoved by fire from heaven. Provoked 
—called forth. /2 anctent days—formerly. Zhe direct and 
dreadful vengeance of the Ommnipotent—retributive punish- 
ment inflicted directly by the Almighty himself in the most 
fearful manner. (They were consumed by fire from heaven. 
See Genesis xix. 24-25.) 


Parsing and Grammar.— l’engeance— obj. case, govd. by 
trans. verb provokes. 


Analysis.— Where the accursed cities proved &c.—adj. 
cl. referring to great plain, 


Conversion.— Issuing from &c,—-(part. phr. into cl.) after 
or when he had issued &c. 


Figure of Speech.—Cities—metonomy (container for 
the contained). 


Para. 3. Notes — Were forzotten—were no longer thought 
of. Recalled the fearful catastrophe—called to mind 
the dreadful calamity (the destruction by fire from Heaven). 
Converted—turned. Artid—dry. Dismal—gloomy. The fair 
and fertile valley—the beautiful and fruitful plain. Siddim 
-—the name of the great plain. Once well wu'atered—formerly, 
before the calamity, well irrigated by small streams flow- 
ing into the Jordan. The Garden of the Lord—the Garden 
of Eden in which Adam and Eve were placed after their 
creation. A farched and blighted waste—a wild extent 
of country, dry, arid and blasted by fire Condemned to 
eternal sterility—doomed to perpetual barrenness. Expl. 
—The traveller forgot all his toil, thirst, and the perils of 
the road when he remembered the deadful calamity which 
had befallen this plain. It had turned what was once a 
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beautiful and fertile valley, well irrigated, even as the Garden 
of Eden, into a dry, gloomy, arid, and blasted wilderness, 
doomed to perpetual barrenness. 


Parsing and Grammar.—As—adv. conj. of eime modi- 
fying recalled. Valley—obj. govd. by trans. verb converted. 

Analysis.—As the traveller......... catastrophe—adv. cl. of 
time, extending were forgotten. 

Conversion.—<As the traveller recalled—(cl. into phr.) on 
the traveller’s recalling. 


Para. 4. Notes —Crossing himself—making the sign 
of the cross over the upper part of the body. Z%e dark mass 
—the black and gloomy expanse. /# colour as in gRality 


UMLERE csviwesaanes fake—different from all other lakes both in 
respect of the colour and nature or properties of its waters. 
Page 30. 


Shuddered—trembled. Reneath the sluggish waves—under 
the bed of that stagnant lake. Zhe once proud cities of the plain 
--the cities of the plain (Sodom, Gomorrah) which before their 
destruction were stately and populous. IVhose grave was dig 
...Aecaven—which were destroyed and submerged beneath the 
sluggish lake by thunder and ghtning from heaven. Or the 
eruption of subterraneous fire—or the sudden bursting 
forth of fire from the interior parts of the earth. Remains— 
relics, ruins. [cre Aid—were concealed from view, covered 
up. Which holds...bosom—which has no living fish in its 
waters. Sears no skiff on its surface—carries no boat or vessel 
on its surface. Asif its own dreadful................. Bullen 
waters—as if its own fearful bed were the only suitable 
hollow to keep its dark yloomy water. Sends not a 
tribute to ocean—has no outlet by which its waters, 
as those of other lakes, are conveyed to the ocean. ExplL.—The 
traveller on viewing the dark gloomy waters of the Dead Sea, 
unlike in its colour and properties to other lakes, instinctively 
made the sign of the cross over the upper part of his body; he 
trembled at the recollection of the fact that, once upon a time, 
stately and populous cities stood where now the stagnant 
waters of the lake toss themselves about ; that these cities were 
destroyed and sunk beneath the bed of the lake by thunder 
and lightning from heaven or by the sudden bursting forth of 
fire from the interior of the earth, and their ruins lie hid under 
the Dead Sea, in which no fish can live nor do any boats sail 
on its surface, an@, as if its dreadful bed were the only fit 
container of its gloomy waters, it has, unlike other lakes, no 
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outlet to carry its waters to the ocean, As in the days of 
Moses—as in the time of Moses, the leader of the children 
of Israel from Egypt, a prophet and the writer of the first 
five books @f the Old Testament. Brimstone and salt—sulphur 
(the quotation is from the Bible). Wight be termed dead—might 
well be called dead. Having resemblance to—like. The 
very air—the air itself (emphatic). Devord of—destitute of. 
Winged inhabttants--birds. Deterred—prevented by fear 
from frequenting that region. Odour—smell, foul stench. 
Exhaled—evapoiated. Steaming clouds—hot vapours. Asswi- 
ing the appearance of waterspouts—taking the form of 
water-spouts z¢,, dense, black clouds hanging down from the 
sky m a conical form to the earth. Hxpl—As in the time 
of the prophet Moses, the whole land in the vicinity is now a 
sulphurous and salty soil, in which nothing can be sown or 
grown; both the land and the sea may well be called dead, 
since no vegetation is produced in the former nor are anv 
aquatic birds found in the latter, possibly because of the 
bituminous and sulphurous) gases which are evaporated 
from the surface of the sea; these rise in warm clouds which 
sometimes take the form of waterspouts, J7asses—large collec- 
tions. Siimy—glutinous. Maphtha—a volatile, bituminous 
liquid of a light yellow colour and very inflammable. //oafed 
tdly—lay passively on the surface. Sluve7sh and sullen waves 
—stagnant and vloomy water. Supplied those rolling clouds 
with new vapours—furnished those clouds rising from its 
surface with a rolling motion with fresh gases. Afforded awful! 
lestimony to the truth of the AMosate hrstory--pave dreadful 
evidence of the truth of the account of the destruction of the 
cities of the plain as recorded by Moses. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/Zey—has for its nom. ¢cfres. 
Eruption —obj. case, govd. by 4y. Senvds—has for its nom. 
which. Dead—adj. subj. complt. of might be termed. Deterred 
—past part. referring to zvhabitants. Assuming-—pres. part. 
referring to clouds. 


Analysis.—(1) As he viewed...... ...Waters—adv. cl. of time 
modifying crossing. That beneath those.........plain—noun cl. 
obj. of remembered. As if its own.........waters—adv. cl. of 
supposition, extending seads. 


Conversion.—As he viewed &c.—(cl. into phr.) in or on 
viewing &c. As he remembered—(cl. into phr.) at the remem- 
brance, of. As producing nothing—(phr. into cl.) because it 
produces nothing. Having resemblance to—(phr. into a 
ainkle word) like. Winged inhabitants—(phf. into one word) 
: birds. 
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Figures of Speech.—Sluggish, grave, bosom, sullen 
tribute, dead, idly—metaphors. 


PARA. 5. Notes.—7iis scene of desolationwthis de- 
solate place. Jntolerable—unbearable. Living ngture— 
creatures, The solitary figure—the lonely form = or 
person (the Red-cross knight). Zhe litting sand—-the sand 
which kept continually flying off. At a fools pace—the 
distance of a foot ata time, slowly, leisurely. The accoutre- 
ments—equipage, furniture (z7e., saddle, reins, &c.). Liked 
matl—armour formed of small rags of steel closely joined 
together. S/eeves—the portions of a coat which cover the 
arms. Plated gauntlets—gioves made of plates of won. 
Breastplate—armour for the protection of the breast. Had not 
been esteemed... wee etoht of armour—it seemed as if the 
knight did not consider all his armour as heavy enough. 
Barred helmet—helmet or armour for the head fastened 
by a bar. 


Page 31. 


A hood--a covering for head and shoulders. Co//ar-—part of 
a garment surrounding the neck. Zhe vacancy—the empty 
space. Zhe hauberk and the head-piece—the coat of mail 
andthe helmet. //rs lower limhs—leus and thighs. Sheathed 
tu—encased in. Alextble matl-—-armour which was_ pliable 
(being made of small rings). Securtag—protecting. Rested 
in plated shoes—were covered by shoes made of plates of 
steel. Corseshonded with—were in keeping with or similar 
to. Double-edeed falchion—a_ crooked sword with both 
edges sharpened. A stout pontard—a bread dagger. Sore 
-—carried. Secured—firmly fixed, Stirrup—the curved piece 
of metal for the rider’s foot to rest in (s//gan,to ascend 
+rope). fis own proper weapon—his own special weapon, 
being a knight. Projected backwards—jutted out behind. 
Displayed—showed. Pennoncelle—\ittle pennon or swallow-tail- 
ed flag (ce/leis.adim. suffix). Zo dally with the fatgt breeze—to 
sport or play (¢.e.to shake about) with the slightest breeze. Drop 
—hang perpendicularly down. ead calm—when the air was 
perfectly still. Czabrous eguipiment—heavv dress or armour. 
A surcoat—an overcoat. Embhroidered—adorned with raised 
figures of needle-work. /vayed—threadbare. Z’us far useful 
—ofuse to this extent. H2cluded—shut out. J/ntolerable— 
unbearable by reason of its becoming heated by the sun’s rays. 
Bore—carried or had marked on it. Avms--heraldic devices. 
Defaced—worn out. A couchant leopard—a leopard ina 
lying posture. 7Zotfo—legend or sentence expressing some im- 
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portant idea. “J sleep—-wake me not?—I1 may seem to be quiet, 

ut do not rouse my anger. An outline—a mere sketch. Device 
—design. _ Traced—made out. Effaced—wiped off. Cumbrous 
cylindrical helmeit—heavy helmet in the form of a cylinder. 
UnadoYned—not ornamented. Cvest—plume of feathers. Re- 
tatning—keeping. Unwieldy—cumbersome, heavy. Zhe Nor- 
thern Crusaders—knights from the ‘north of Europe who had 
joined in these holy wars. Zo se¢ at defiance—utterly to dis- 
regard. Eixpl.—The Crusaders who came frow the north of 
Europe from their wearing heavy armour on their bodies 
seemed to care nothing for the hot climate of Palestine 
whither they had come. 


Parsing and Grammar.—xceftine—participle with a 
prep. force governing figure. Breathing—verbal adj. qualifying 
thing, Securing—pres. part. referring to maztl. MWeapon— 
in apposition to dance. To dally, to drop—gerunds =for 
dallying, for dropping. 

Analysis.— While the feet rested &c.—adv. cl. of time, 
extending were sheathed. That it excluded &c,—adv. cl. 
of result, extending was thus far useful. “1 sleep—wake me 
not”—noun cl. in apposition to z0Z/o. 


Conversion.—Excepting—(part. into prep. phr.) with the 
exception of. And filled up the vacancy—(cl. into part. phr.) 
filling up the vacancy. Securing—(part. into rel. cl.) which 
secured. Which protected—(rel. cl. into part.) protecting. 
That it excluded— (cl. into inf. phr.) as to exclude. 


Figures of Speech.—Nature—(abst. for concrete). 
Sheathed—metaphor. Dally—metaphor. Couchant leopard— 
metonomy (object for painting). 


PARA. 6. Notes.— A ccoutrements—dress, furniture. JZass7ve 
—heavy. Unwieldy—cumbersome. Uneting—joining on to. 
A species—a kind. Behind—at the back. 


Page 32. 


Cover—protect. The loins—the lower portien of the back. 
A mace-of-arnis—a club to be used in battle. Zhe saddle-bow 
—the front part of the saddle. Zhe vreins—the bridle by 
which the horse is guided. / vont sta/]—the part of the bridle 
placed round the forehead of the horse. Ajper/ures—openings. 
A short sharp pike—a pointed piece of iron like anail. Zhe 
Sabulous untcorn—the animal like a horse with one horn 
projecting from the forehead; there is no such animal in 
nature, but it is frequently mentioned in fables. 
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Parsing and Grammar.—7/ose—demon. pron. to were 
understood. Unitting—intras. part. referring to saddle. To- 
cover—gerundial inf. //or2—obj. after dike. 


Analysis.—No difficulty. 
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Conversion.— Uniting —(part. into rel. cl.) which united. 
Which hung—-(rel. cl. into part.) hanging to. Projecting— 
(part. into cl.) which projected. 


PaRa, 7. Notes.—//abit—custom, use. Zhe endurance of 
this load of panoply a second nature—the bearing of this weight 
of a full suit of armour as if it was a natural thing. (Panoply 
=Gr. fan, all+op/os, armour). Gallant charser—noble hwrse. 
Western warriors—military knights from Europe. re they 
decame inured—before they became accustomed. /nnocent— 
harmless. /riend/y--favourable. Fortunate number—these 
lucky persons J7yvaversed—journeyed across. The border— 
the shores. Bxpl.-—Very many knights from Europe, who had 
come eagerly to Palestine, died before they had become accus- 
tomed to the hot climate; on others, however, the climate 
had no ill effects, nay, it seemed to be favourable to them ; the 
solitary knight who was travelling along the shore of the 
Dead Sea was one of these lucky persons. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Na/ure—objective complt. of 
made (factitive object). 


Analysis —Ere they became inured to the burning climate 
—adv. cl. of times, extending ded. 


Conversion.— Made the endurance............ nature—-(noun 
phr. into infin.) made it natural to endure this load of panoply. 
They became inured—(c!. into phr.) becoming inured. 


Figures of Speech.—Innocent, friendly—metaphors. 


Para. 8 Notes.—Cast Azs limbs—formed the several 
members of his body. Uncommon streneth—unusual or 
extraordinary power, /i/led to wear his linked hauberk-— 
suited to wear his short coat of mail. As zf meshes were 
Jormed of cobwebs—as if the small rings of steel were made 
of the threads of a spider’s web. Eudowed—yifted. Cons- 
titution—frame or temperament of the body; /Aysique. 
Bade defiance to—set at nought. Privations—hardships. 
Expl.—The knight not only had limbs extraordinarily 
strong and suited to wear his coat of mail as easily as rf the 
iron rings of which it was made were formed of cobwebs, 
but the frame of his body was as strong and capable of 
resisting almost all the changes of climate as well as 
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weariness and everv hardship.  D¢ésfosftion—temnper. Ji 
‘some degree—to a certain extent. Partake of—to have the 
property of, be similar to. Bodily frame—physical consti- 
tution. A's te one—the bodily frame. Endurance—power 
of bearihg hardships. The power of violent exertion—the 
ability to undergo violent exercises of the body. Zhe other 
—the disposition. Under a calm and undisturbed semblance 
—beneath an otitward appearance of calmness and serenity. 
Fiery and enthusiastic love of elory—vehement and ardent 
love of fame and renown. Constituted—formed. The princdpal 
altrtbute—the chief quality or characteristic. Zhe renowned 
Norian line—the distinguished Norman race. Sovereigns 
—supreme rulers. Every corner of Eurofe—every part, 
even the remotest of Europe. Where they had drawn 
thetr adventurous swords—in which they had boldly fought. 
Expl.—The knight’s turn of mind had some of the pro- 
perties of his Axysigue. As the latter was strong and able 
to bear hardships combined with the ability to undergo violent 
exercises, the former, though showing outwardly great calm- 
ness and serenity, possessed much of the vehement and ardent 
love of renown characteristic of the Norman race, by which 
they had proved their supremacy in every part of Europe 
where they had fought. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/i/ted—past part. referring to 
mould. Endowed—has for its subject mature. Untted—past 
part. referring to strength and endurance. One—pron. refer- 
ring to frame. ATuch—adj. used substantively, obj. of “ad. 


Analysis.—As if the meshes had been formed of cobwebs 
—adv. cl. of condition modifying w7th as much ease. As the 
one possessed great strength—adv. cl. of degree extending 
the other had Where they had drawn &c.—adj. cl. referring 
to corner of Europe. 


Conversion.— With as much ease—(prep. phr. into adverb) 
as easily. In some degree—(prep. phr. into adv.) partly. 


Where they had............swords—(pleonasm) where they had 
fought. 

Figures of Speech.—Nature—personification. Cast, 
mould—metaphors. As if......... staxucsios cobweb—simile. Bade 


defiance—-metaphor. Fiery, enthusiastic—metaphors. Norman 
_ line-metonomy. 


- PARA. 9. Notes.—7o all the race—to all Normans. 
Proposed—offered. Tempting rewards—attractive recompenses 
for services. Bxpl.—All Norman knights, however, were 


a 
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not so fortunate as to have such attractive recompenses for 
their efforts and brave deeds. 7ZAose—z.e. the rewards. 


Page 33. 


Two years campaignu—two years’ fighting. Zemporal fame— 
worldly renown. As he was taught—as was taught him by the 
priests of the church. Sfizrttual privileges—special religious 
benefits. Afeantime—in the meanwhile. /7és slender stack of 
money—the small amount of money he had. //aa melted away 
—had been all spent. Zhe rather that—the more so because. 
Fle did not pursue—he aid not follow or adopt. Zhe ordgary 
mtodes—the usual methods. Zhe followers of the Crusade—-the 
Crusaders. Condescended—thought fit or worthy. Zo recrutt 
their diminished resources—to supply their stock of money 
which had been spent. A? the expense of—at the cost ot. 
Expl.—In the meanwhile the knight’s small stock of money 
was exhausted, the more so because he did not adopt any 
of the usual methods by which the Crusaders thought fit to 
supply themselves with money when their original stock was 
used up, by forcibly taking it from the people of Palestine. 
Exacted—forcibly took. For sparing thetr possessions—for not 
robbing them of their goods and property. /:zveaged in 
warfare—fighting. Zhe Saracens—(Sara, a desert) the Arabs 
who held possession of Palestine and Jerusalem at the time. 
He had not avatled himself of any opportunity—he had not 
made use of anv favourable occasion which offered itself. Ay 
the ransom—by taking a money payment for setting free. 
Prisoners of conseguence---captives of rank and_ position. 
Expl.—He did not forcibly take money from the poor in- 
habitants for not plundering their property during the war 
with the Saracens and he did not enrich himself, when he 
might have done so, by demanding a money payment for 
setting free the prisoners of rank and dignity whom he had 
taken. 7ra‘z—retinue of followers. Grvadually—by degrees. 
As the means of matntaining them disappeared—when he was 
no longer able to support them, Sqgzzre—a personal attend- 
ant on a knight. HExpl.—Gradually his followers left him 
when they found he was no longer able to support them and 
the only one left, his squire, was through illness not able to 
attend him, hence he had to travel by himself. 7zzs was of 
little conseguence—this was a matter of little or no importance, 
Accustomed—used, To consider his eood sword—to look to or 
‘regard bis trusty sword. Safest escort—the surest safeguard or 
protector. Devout thoughts as his best companion— 
pious meditations as his best associates in his travels. HBxpl, 
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*—I¢ was not of much. importance to the knight that he had 
- nota single follower with him, for he had been used to rely 
on his tristy sword as his best safeguard and pious medi- 
tations 4s his best associates in hjs travels. 


Parsing and Grammar.—//— prospective refce. to that 
fortune proposed Sc. As—rel. force=a thing which. Zhe 
vather—adverbial phr.=d4y that more. Sparine—gerund, 
govd. by the prep. for. 
Analysis.—The rather that he did not pursue—adv. cl of. 
reaspn, extending Aad melted away. When engaged in war- 
fare with the Saracens—adv. cl. of time, extending for sparing. 


As the means............... disappeared—adv. cl. of proportion, 
modifying Lad dceve etrminished. 
Conversion.—It was not, however, to all.........rewards— 


(complex into simple sent.) fortune, however, did not pro- 
pose such tempting rewards to all the race. As he was taught 
to believe—(cl. into phr.) according to his religious teachings. 
The rather that he did not pursue—(cl. into phr.) more so 
because of his not pursuing. This was of little consequence—- 
(into an impersonal cl.) it mattered little. 


Figures of Speech.—Race—(abst. for concrete) men of 
the Norman race. Slender—metaphor. Melted—metaphor. 
Train—(abst. for concrete) followers, escort, companion— 
simile. | 


PARA. 10. Notes.—Her demands for refreshment and 
refose—her requirements or need for renewal of strength after 
toil and rest ; food and rest. /702 frame—hardy constitution. 
Patient distosition—temper of mind able to endure hard- 
ships. Zhe Knight of the Sleeping Leopard—the knight 
whose shield bore the device of a sleeping (couchan?) leopard. 
Soyfully hatlcd—welcomed with pleasure. Palm-/ree—the date 
palm. Beside—by the side of. Which was asstencd—appointed, 
fixed. Svation—halting place. Plodded forward—gone on, 
marched with much toil. Zhe steady endurance—the firm for- 
titude. Hxtended—stretched out. Qutckened his pace—made 
its motion more quick. Sauffed afar—smelt at a distance. 
[Note how many words beginning with S# are connected 
with the organ of smell; ¢.¢. Stiff, Snarl, Snore, Snuff, 
— Snont, &c) The living waters—the waters of a_ flowing 
_stredm as opposed to the stagnant waters of the Dead Sea ; 
also, quickening, vivifying waters. Labour and danger 
were doomed to intervene—it was destined that more 
labour and danger were to be undergone. 
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Parsing and Grammar.—No special difficulty. 
Analysis.—When the Dead Sea...............statigns—com- 
plex sent. 


td 
A. When the Dead Sea............right—adj. cl. referring 
to noon in B. 


B. He joyfully...........000. palm-trees—prin. clause. 


C. Which arose............well—adj. cl. referring to falw- 
fvees in B. 


DD. Which was assigned.........station—adj. cl. referring 
to well. e 
F. As he snuffed......... waters—adv. cl. of time, extend- 

ing the preceding verbs. 

Conversion.—When the Dead Sea....... right—(cl. into 
phr.) the Dead Sea then lying............right. Which arose... 
well—(cl. into phr.) arising beside.........well. Which marked 
Sees: refreshment—(cl. into phr.) marking......refreshment. 


Figures of Speech.—Nature—personification. Iron 
frame —metaphor 


Page 34. 


Para. it. Notes.—7o fix Ais eyes attentively on—to. 
gazeon. Yet—still. Cluster—clump. The distant form— 
the far-off figure. Separated ttself froim—removed from, 
Advanced—came forwards. Soon showed a mounted horse- 
mian—soon discovered it to be a man _ on_ horseback. 
« Turban— head dress, (pucree). Caffan—(VPersian) garment, 
something like the Indian chaphan. On his nearer approach 
—on his coming nearer. Cavalrer—knight. /n the desert 
mo man meets a friend—as a rule tn a desert a traveller 
is likely to meet with enemies. An” eastern proverb—a 
saying current in eastern countries. TZolally c¢mdifferent— 
altogether unconcerned. Zhe tnfidel—the unbeliever, non- 
Christian. Gallant baré—noble horse, (barb, a horse from 
Barbary, of which it is a contraction). As tf borne on the 
wings of an eagle—as if endowed with the speedy flight of 
an eagle. /ve—enemy. As a vowed champion of the- 
Cross—as one who had sworn to fight in defence of the 
Cross or for Christ and his religion. Preferred the latter—rather. 
wished the horseman had been an enemy. Jésengaged — 
freed. Placed tt in rest—-fixed it in. a position for attack. 
Half elevated—partly raised. Gathered up—collected. Waked 
his horse’s mettle—excited the spirit or energy of his horse. 
Prepared to encounter—made himself ready to meet. Zhe: 
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caim self-confidence—the cool assurance. Relonging to the 
victor of, many contestspossessed by one who has been 
victorigus in many battles. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Yef—adv. modifying distant. 
Whom—rel. pron. obj. complt. of showed to be, Saracen 
Cavalier—in apposition to whom ; Saracen is an adj. quali- 
fying Cavalier. As—adv. modifying vowed. 


Analysis.—As if some distant.........them—noun cl. in 
apposition to 77, Inthe desert no man......... ...friend—noun 
cl. gbj. of saith. The Crusader was totally...............f0e— 
complex sent. 


A. The Crusader was totally indifferent—prin. cl. 


Whether the infidel came as friend or foe—co-ordte. 
adv. cl. of condition, extending wes indifferent. 


b. 

C. Who now approached............barb—adj. cl. referring 
to zafided in B. 

1D. 


As if borne..............eagle—adv. cl. of manner, 
extending approached. 


Conversion.—To fix his eyes attentively—(into a single 
infinitive) to gaze. It seemed.........among them—(complex 
into simple) some object seemed to him moving among them. 
Whom his turban........ ....9aracen Cavalier—(cl. into phr.) by 
his turban &c. shown to be a Saracen cavalier. On _ his 
nearer appproach—(phr. into cl.) when he approached nearer. 
Saith an Eastern proverb—(cl. into phr.) according to an 
Eastern proverb. Was totally indifferent—(pass. into active) 
cared nothing for. 


Figures of Speech.—As friend or foe—similé. The cross— 
metonomy (the sign for the thing signified). Mettle—metaphor. 


PaRA, 12. Notes.—Came on—-advanced. Ad the speedy 
vallop—at the quick pace. Of an Arab horseman—peculiar 
toan Arab rider, .l/anaging his steed more by his limbs— 
guiding and directing the motion of his horse more by the 
action of his legs and thighs. Zhe inflection—the bending of 
his body. Zo wield—to use. Buckler—smail shield. RAzno- 
eros——a thick-skinned quadruped, nearly allied to the elephant 
hippopotamus c., having a stout curved horn growing out of 
its forehead. (Greek 777, nose + saras,a horn; the native 
name of the animal is Gandar) Silver /oops—silver doublings 
like rings... Swinging i¢—turning it from side to side. As tf 
he meant—as \f it was his intention. Ogpose—place in front 
of for the. purpose of resisting. Slender circle—thin small 
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disc. The formidable thrust—the fearful attack. The western 
/ance—the spear of a European warrior. Couched—-placed at 
rest. Leve//led—put into a horizontal position. Ankevontst-- 
opponent. Graspfed—seized. PBrandished—waved. Aé arn’s 
fencth—with the arm. out-stretched. Zhe cavalier—the 
Saracen knight. A? full career—at tull speed. fut his horse 
to the -allob—cause his horse to run at full speed. 


Page 35. 


To encounter him—to meet him. Expl.—dAs the Saracen 
knight rushed onthe Christian knight at full speed, he ex- 
pected that the latter would also advance to meet him atull 
zallop. Well acquainted.........warriors—being familiar with 
the practices of the fighting men of the East. Dd not mean to 
exhaust—did not intend to tire out. Cuamecessary exertion— 
effort not absolutely necessary. Ov the contrary—on the 
other hand, contrary to the Saracen’s expectations. A 
dead halt-—-a_ complete” stop. Confident—sure. To the 
acttal shock—actually to the attack. “77s own weleht—the 
weight of the Christian knight. [Vould give him suffictent 
atvantage—would favour him in an ample degree. H7thout 
the additional momentum of raptd motion-—without the in- 
creased force or power which would be gained by riding at 
full speed against his foe. HExpl.—But the Christian knight, 
being familar with the mode of attack adopted by Eastern 
warriors, had no intention of tiring out his good horse by 
needless exertion; therefore, contrary to the Saracen knight’s 
_ expectations, he kept standing still, knowing full well that if 
his enemy actually came rushing against him, his own 
weight and that of his horse would be powerful enough 
to withstand the shock without any increase of force which 
would be gained by causing his horse to run at a gallop. 
Seusthle—aware, conscious. Apprehensive—afraid. A pfro- 
Aahle result—a thing which was likely to happen. I[Vheeled 
Arts stecd—turned his horse round. J/aimitable dexterity— 
unrivalled skill and quickness. Aztagontst—foe, opponent. 
Turning without guitting his ground—turning round with- 
out moving from the spot where he stood. Presenting his 
front constantly to his enemy—a\iways.- facing his foe. /rus- 
frated—thwarted. On an unguarded point—on a part of his 
body which was not protected. MWas fain to retreat—was 
glad enough to withdraw. Hxpl.—The Saracen cavalier Was 
also aware and afraid of what would likely to follow from 
the Christian knight’s intentions ; therefore, having come 
up to the latter about the distance of the length of two 
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Jances,, he turned his horse round with matchless skill 
and quickness and rode twice round his opponent, who. 
kept turaing round without moving from the spot on 
which ,he stood so as always to be facing the Saracen 
in his attempts to attack him in an unguarded point; 
the result was that the Saracen turned his horse and 
gladly went back some hundred yards. Heron—a water bird 
with lony legs. Without coming toa close struggle--without 
coming to a hand-to-hand fight. Deszrous to terminate this 
illusory warfare—wishing to put and end to this manner of 
fighting resulting in nothing. Worn out—exhausted. 7he 
mate—iron club. With unerring atm—with the certainty of 
striking the object armed at. Zhe Hmir—the Saracen chief. 
Such and not less—of sucha high rank. Aware—conscious. 
Formidable misstle—dreadful object thrown at him (the mace). 
In time—timely or opportunely, Zo szterpose—to place 
between. Expl.—The Saracen was so opportunely aware of 
the dreadful thing that was thrown at him, as to able to 
ward it off with his little shield. Zhe wiolence—the force. 
Forced the buckler down on his turban—caused the shield to 
fall against his pugree.. 74at defence—that protecting shield. 
Contributed to deaden—assisted in diminishing. Beaten from 
horse—thrown down from his horse. Could avail himself— 
was able to take advantage of. 77s m¢ishap—this misfortune 
which befell the Saracen. A2zble—avile, active. 


Page 36. 
Calling on his horse—calling to his horse to come near 
him. Seaf—saddle. Revatined all the AQvantages.ccciccocsecceees 


deprive hin—recovered his former position of which the Chris- 
tian knight thought of depriving him. Recovered his mace— 
got back his iron club Seemed fo keep cautiously out of reach 
—appeared carefully to keep at a distance beyond the farthest 
point it could be thrown. /7is Purpose of WAGTNG. ...1ccceeeee 
of kis own—his intention of continuing the fight with his 
arrows. Hixp)].—The eastern knight, who bore in mind that 
his foe had displayed great strength and skill in hurling his 
mace, took care to remain ata distance far enough not to be 
struck and at the same time showed that he was determined to 
continue the fight with his bow and arrows. Plant?me—fixing. 
The scene of combat—the place where the fighting was taking 
plate. Wrth great address—very skilfully. He strung his bow 
-~he fixed the cordto hisbow. Of a wider extent—of a larger 
circumference. /2 the course of which—while doing so. 
Discharoced—aimed. Unerrine skrll—dexteritv sure of hitting 
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his mark. Zhe goodness of his harness alone—the good 
quality of his armour only. A7m—the Christian knight. Zhe 
seventh shafi—the seventh arrow. Found a less perfect part 
of the armour—hit the Christian in a place where she was 
less perfectly protected by his armour. What was the sur- 
prise of the Saracen—how greatly was the Saracen surprised. 
Dismounting—getting down from his horse. Zhe condrtion 
of the prostrate enemy—the state of his enemy who was 
Iving stretched on the ground. Within the vrash of the 
European—seized by the European knight. IVho had had 
recourse—who had adopted. Artifice—stratagem, device. Zo 
bring his enemy within his reach—to have his enemy iff his 
power. Hxpl.—But the Saracen was greatly surprised when, 
getting down from his horse to see what was the matter 
with his enemy lying stretched on the ground, he found 
himself suddenly seized by the Christian knight, who had 
adopted this device to yet his enemy in his power. Dead/y 
grapple —fatal seizure of his person. 4A g//cty—nimbleness. 
Presence of mind—readiness of resource. (/aloosed hi's helt— 
quickly opened out his girdle. Mad fixed his hold—had 
firmly grasped. Fluding—avoiding. [Watch his motions— 
closely observe his movements. [47th the intelligence of a 
human being—as intelligently as if it had been a man. 
Expl.—The Saracen quickly opened out his girdle which the 
Christian had firmly grasped and, thus avoiding a grasp which 
might have proved ruinous to him, he got on his horse, which 
all the time was closely observing its master’s movements 
as intelligently as if it had been a man, and the Saracen 
rode away. L£acounter—contest. QOucver—case for arrows. 
Attached —fixed. 


Page 37. 


Otliged to abandon—compelled to Jeave behind him. These 
disadvantages seemed to tncline the Moslem to a truce—these 
losses seemed to dispose the Mussalman to seek for a cessation 
of fighting. (Moslem—moditication of Muslin, an orthodox 
Mahomedan). //ts right hand extended—his right hand stretch- 
ed out. /2 a menacing attitude—in athreateniny posture. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Loose—pred. adj. subj. complt. 
of hung. To exhaust—inf. obj. of mean. Contrary—adj. used 
as a noun, govd. by the prep. 0”.  Tw#ce—-adj. qualifying the 
length. Twice round—adv. modifying round.  Fatn—adj. 
subj. complt. of was. Suckh—adj. subj. complt. of was. dae 
—adv, modifying aware, but better if just is taken as modifying 
the prep. phrase 7 time. Alone—adv. modifying saved. 
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Analysis.—(1) So that he was enabled to wield—adv. cl. of 
result, extending managing. 


(2) Th&t the knight............ encounter him—noun cl. obj. 
of expett. 

(3) If the enemy advanced.............. shock—adv. cl]. of 
condition, extending would vive. 

(4) For such............ appeared—-adv. cl. of reason, extend- 
ing Lmir. 

(5) Though that defence............ violence —adv. cl. of con- 
dition, extending was beaten. 

(6) Ere the Christian............ mishap—adj cl. of time, ex- 
tending sprung. 

(7) While he showed............ weapons of his own—adv. 
cl. of time, extending seemed to heep. 

(8) Inthe course of which............ skill—adj. cl. referring 
to preceding cl. 

(9) That the goodness............ many places—ady. cl. of 


result, extending discharged with such unerring skill. 


' Conversion.—(1) So that he was enabled to wield—(cl. 
into phr.) with the result of his being enabled to wield &c., 


(2) As if he meant to oppose—(cl. into phr.) apparently with 
the intention of opposing. 


(3) That the knight of the Leopard should put &c.—(cl. 
into phr.) the knight of the Leopard’s putting &c. 

(4) When he had approached—(cl. into phr.) on his having 
approached. 

(5) In which he might have heen worn out—(pass. into 
active) which might have worn out &c. 


(6) Though that defence also contributed &c.—(cl. into 
phr.) in spite of that defence also contributing. 


(7) Ere the Christian could avail himself &c.—(cl. into phr.) 
before the Christian’s being able to avail himself. 

(8) With great address—(prep. into adv.) very skilfully. 

Figures of Speech — Dead halt—metaphor. Like a hawk 
attacking a heron—simile. 

QUES —What is the force of the prepositions in :—of the 
skin of the rhinoceros ; afarm’s length ; ef such a probable 
result ; wth inimitable dexterity ; worn ow¢. Putting his horse 
Zo the gallop. Intelligence of a human being ; Zo a truce. 
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ANS.—Denoting material ; extent , in respect of ; accom- 
panying circumstance; completion ; extent or degree ;_ be- 


longing to. “ 


PaRA. 13. Notes.—7Z7uce—cessation of hostilities. The 
Lingua Franca—the dialect spoken chiefly along the 
European and African coasts of the Mediterranean. Itisa 
corrupt Italian mixed with words from other languages. 
The purpose of communication—for holding intercourse with. 
{[Indirect.—The Saracen addressing the Christian knight 
asked why there should be war betwixt them individually, 
when there was truce betwixt their nations. He suggested 
that there should be peace betwixt them. ] 


PARA. 14. Notes.—Contented—satisfied. He of the 
Couchant Leopfard—the knight of &c. Security—guarantee, 
pledge. [Vilt observe the truce—wilt keep the peace. [In- 
direct.—The knight of the Couchant Leopard replied that 
he was well contented, but he asked what security did he 
(the Saracen) offer that he would observe the truce. } 


Parsing and Grammar.—Securi/y—obj. case, govd. by 
dost offer. That—conjunction. 


Analysis.—That thou wilt observe the truce—adv. cl. of 
purpose, extending dost offer. 


Conversion.—That thou wilt observe the truce—(cl. into 
phr.) for the truce being observed by thee. 


PARA. 15. Notes.—7%e word—the declaration, affirma- 
tion, hence promise. A follower of the Prophet—a 
Mahomedan who is a follower of the Prophet Mahomet. 
Broken—violated. Brave Nasarene—brave Christian, [Naza- 
rene—a follower of Jesus of Nazareth.] / should demand 
secusity—1 should ask a formal assurance or pledge. Did J not 
know—if 1 was not conscious. TZreason seldom dwells with 
courage—teachery is seldom found in a rman of true courage. 
{[Indirect.—The Emir replied that the word of a follower of 
the Prophet was never broken. It was rather he, the brave 
Nazarene, from whom he (the Emir) should have demanded 
security, had the not known that treason seldom dwells with 
courage. | 3 

Parsing and Grammar.-—Nazarene—case of address. 
Did not know—suppressed subjunctive=if I did not know. 


Analysis.—It is thou........ .courage—complex sent. 
A. It is thou, brave Nazarene—prin. cl. 
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HB. From whom..eeees.sceeeee -.security—adj. cl. referring 
to thou. 

C. Did I not know—aév. cl. of condition, extending 
‘ dentand. 


DD, That treason seldom dwells with courage—noun cl, 
object of *now. 


Conversion.—It is thou, brave Nazarene,......cccccceseees 
courage—(complex into simple sent.) from thee I should 
demand security, but for my knowledge of treason seldom 
dwelling with courage. 


Ffreures of Speech.—Treason, courage—personifications. 


PARA. 16. Notes.--7he confidence—the trust. Doudbts— 
suspicions. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Ashamed—adj. obj. complt. 
of made. : 


Analysis.—The para. is a complex sent. 
A. The Crusader felt—prin. cl. 


33. That the confidence............doubts—noun cl. obj. 
of felt. 


PARA, 17. Notes.—Ay the cross of my sword—\ swear 
by the hilt of my sword which is in the form of a cross. 
Zrue~—loyal, faithful. While our fortune wills—~while we are 
fated or destined. [Indirect.—The Christian knight said 
that he swore, by the cross of his sword that he would be 
true companion to him (the Saracen) while their fortune 
willed that they should remain in company together. } 


Parsing and Grammar.—As—adj. of time modifying 
stroke. 


Analysis.—While our fortune wills—adv. cl. of time 


referring to wil/ de true. That we remain............together— 
noun cll. object of w«d/s. 
Conversion.— While our fortune...........c.ceseeee- together— 


(complex into simple) while our remaining in company together 
is willed by our fortune. 


Figure of Speech.—Fortune—personification. 
Para. 18. Notes.—Allah—the Arabic name for God. 


Late foeman—one who was lately his enemy. Zreachery— 
deception. Wend we—let us wend or go. Zhe hour of rest— 
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the time for repose. Athandé—near. Zhe stream had hardly 
sauces lifs—I had but just tasted of the water of the fountain. 
Jwas called to battle by thy approach—\ was prompted or 
summoned to fight bv your drawing near. [Indirect.—His 
late foeman replied that he swore by Mahomed, the prophet 
of God and by Allah, God of the Prophet, that there was not 
treachery in his heart towards him (Christian knight) He 
then suggested that they should wend to the fountain, a short 
distance off, for the hour of rest was at hand and that the 
stream had hardly touched his lips when he had been called to 
battle by his (the Christian’s) approach. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Wend we—abnormal éorm 
of the imperative=let us wend. Vomder—adj. limiting 
fountain. Had tou.hed—past perfect tense. 


Analysis —There is not treachery............ thee—noun cl. 
object of swear understood before dy JWahomed. 


Conversion.—There is not treachery in my heart—(noun 
into adverb) I am not treacherously clisposed towards thee. 


Para. 19. Notes.— }ielded—gave. Courteous assent— 
polite willingness. Zhe /ate foes--those who lately were 
enemies. (Gesture of doubt—movement of body as a sign 
expressing suspicion. Szde dy side—abreast of each other. 

Parsing and Grammar.— Side by side—adv. phr. modi- 
fying rode. 


QurSsS.—Who were the Crusaders ? 


ANS.—The Crusaders were those Christians of Europe who 
proceeded to Palestine to fight with the Saracens for the 
recovery of Jerusalem, in which city Jesus Christ, the Founder 
of Christianity, was crucified and buried. 


QUEs.—What is supposed to have been the origin of the 
Dead Sea ? | 


ANS.—There were once flourishing cities situated on an 
extensive plain where now the Dead Sea exists. These cities, 
especially Sodom and Gomorrah, were very wicked and God 
in his anger destroyed them with fire and brimstone from 
heaven, and by a subterranean eruption they were engulfed 
and the plain thereby converted into a large inland sea. 


QUES.— What is there peculiar to the Dead Sea? 


ANs.—It is a large inland sea, into which the River Jordan 
flows, but it has no ouilet. It is much lower than the 
Mediterranean ; a bituminous substance keeps floating on its 
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surface—exhaling deadly vapours so that no birds can live 
in its atmosphere ; nor can any vegetation grow in its. 
vicinity ; go boats sail on its surface nor any fish live in it. 
It presents a dreary waste, desolate and noxious to life. 


QUES.— Describe the solitary traveller with whom the story 


ANS.-—He was very strongly built with a constitution well 
able to endure fatigue and privations of every kind. His 
disposition, under a calm and serene outward expression, had 
much of the vehement and ardent love of glorv characteristic 
of the Norman race. He was sheathed in heavy armour, 
carrying, besides, a triangular shield, a long broad two edged 
falchion and a lance with a little flag at the upper end. 
He wore an overcoat on which was embroidered his coat 
of arms, a couchant leopard with the motto—“I  sleep— 
wake me not.” His horse, too, was heavily accoutred, having 
armour to protect every part of its body. The knight by 
habit was able to endure the weight of his full suit of armour. 


UkS.—How did it come to pass that the knight was 
travelling all alone ? 


ANS.—His small fund of tnoney had been exhausted and, 
consequently, his original train of followers gradually fell off ; 
his squire, the only one who remained with him, had been 
left behind owinz to illness. 


QukES.—How would the Crusaders supply themselves with» 
money when their original stock was exhausted ° 


ANS.—By exacting money from the inhabitants for sparing 
their possessions and by the ransom money paid for the 
hberty of prisoners of consequence. 


~ QUES.—What intervened to prevent the knight from taking 
refreshment and rest, when the opportunity presented itself ? 


ANS.—A Saracen horseman suddenly approached him with 
hostile intentions. 


QUEs.—Rriefly describe the encounter between the Saracen 
and Christian knights. 


ANS.—The Saracen rode up to the Christian knight at full 
gallop, guiding his horse by the inflection of his body and the 
action of his limbs and swinging his buckler as 1f to oppose the 
thrust of his Christian’s Jance. The latter stood still, awaiting 
his enemy’s attack with his lance at rest, knowing full welt 
that, if the Saracen rushed against him, his own weight and 
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that of his horse would stand him in good stead without the 
additicnal force of rapid motion on his part. The Saracen 
rode twice round and round the Christian, who ,kept con- 
tinually facing his foe, but as often the latter retreated 
without coming to a close fight. When he attempted this 
stratagem the third time, the Christian, hurled hts iron mace 
at him which, though met by the interposition of buckler, 
brought the Saracen to the ground. He, however, soon sprany 
on his horse and retreated to a safe distance, whence he 
discharged seven arrows at the Christian knight; the 
last arrow struck the knight on a part of his body not 
sufficiently well protected ; he fell from his horse andy the 
Saracen came up to examine his condition as he lay on the 
ground. The Christian knight, however, firmly seized his 
foe by the belt, which the latter quickly loosened, got on his 
horse and rode off ; he, however, lost his sword and. quiver of. 
arrows, and his turban. This mishap seemed to incline him to 
entreat a truce, with which object he came up to the Christian 
knight with his right hand extended. 


Qurks.—What was the end of the encounter ? 


ANS.—-The Saracen suggested that as there was a truce 
between the Christians and the Saracens, there should he 
an end of hostilities between them as individuals, The 
Christian knight assented, but wished for some pledge to: 
assure him of the Saracen’s fidelity. The latter replied by 
saying that he should rather demand a_ pledge from the 
Christian ; he, however, waived this point as from his 
experience he was sure that there could be no treachery in a 
knight so courageous as the Christian. The Christian, im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the Saracen, swore to be faithful 
to him as long as they were destined to be companions. 
The Saracen then swore by God and the Prophet Mahomet that 
there was no treacherv in him. He then suggested that it 
was time for rest and refreshment and therefore proposed 
they should repair to a well in the midst of a cluster of 
date palms to which they both went as friends. * 


‘ SUMMARY OF CHAPTER I. 


1. On a certain day a little before noon a knight of the > 
Red-cross from the north of Europe, who had joinede the 
Crusades, was seen pacing slowly along the sandy deserts 
in the vicinity of the Dead Sea: he had been toiling among 
the cliffs and steep rocks in the earlier part of the day and had 
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now entered upon that great plain on which in former times 
flourishing cities had stood, which on account of their wicked- 
mess were @estroyed by God with fire and brimstone. : 

\ 


2. The solitary traveller forgot his toils as he contemplated 
the parched and blighted waste which once was the fertile 
valley of Siddim, The dreary sight of the Dead Sea involun- 
tarily led him to make the sign of the Cross on the upper 
part of his body, for he remembered all that had _ befallen 
those proud cities of the plain; how they had been burnt 
by fire from heaven and by some dreadful volcanic agency 
engujfed in a sea in which no fish can live, no birds frequent 
it, nor do any boats sail on its surface. Masses of lhquid 
bitumen and sulphur float on its surface which exhale noxious 
pases deadly to life, and the very soil in its neighbourhood 
is cursed with eternal barrenness—all this being an awful 
evidence of the truth of the Mosaic account of the destruction 
of the once proud cities of the plain. 


3. No living creature was to be seen ; the knight was the 
only figure; he kept pacing along at aslow pace. He was 
dressed in full armour, massive and heavy, ill-suited for travel- 
Jing in such a hot sultry climate. Every part of his body was 
encased in heavy armour ; besides which he carried a triangu- 
lar shield suspended from his neck, a broad two-edyed sword 
and his knight’s lance with a pennon fixed at its head. He 
wore an overcoat on which was enbroidered his coat of arms, 
acouchant (lying down) leopard with the significant motto— 
“T sleep—wake me not.” The arms and motto might also 
be traced on his shield. 


4. His horse, too, was as heavily encased in’ armour 
covering all parts of its body; at the saddle bow was the 
knight’s steel axe or hammer called a mace-of-arms. From 
the plate which covered its forehead, there jutted out a steel 
pike like the horn of an unicorn. 


5. Habit accustomed the knight and his horse to endure 
this heavy weight of armour. Many of the Crusader knights 
had died before they become inured to the climate of Palestine ; 
to others, of whom the knight in question was one, the climate 
seemed not only harmless but positively favourable. 


6.« Not only was the knight’s limbs uncommonly strong, 
fitted to wear his coat of mail as if it were made af cobwebs, 
but his constitution was also strong enough to withstand all 
changes of climate, fatigue and hardship. His disposition 
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too, though seemingly calm and serene, had much of the 
vehement and ardent love of ylory for which the Normans 
were distinguished. 


7. All that the knight of the Red Cross had gbtained 
during his two years’ fighting in Palestine was worldly fame 
and, according to the teachings of the church, some spiritual 
privileges. His original stock of money had been exhausted, 
which he did not replenish, as other Crusaders generally did, 
by exacting money from the inhabitants for sparing their pos- 
sessions or by money received as ransom for prisoners of high 
rank. His train of followers, finding that the knight had no 
longer the means of supporting them, gradually droppé off 
ull he was left with but one squire, who at this time was 
through sickness unable to attend his master. Hence it hap- 
pened that the latter was travelling alone ; but he had no fears, 
having his trusty sword as his safest protector and his religious 
meditations as his best companions. 


8. Refreshment and repose were needed by the knight, 
and by noon he espied at some distance two or three 
palm-trees, to which both rider and horse joyfully looked 
as a yrateful resting-place. But their expectations were 
doomed to be disappointed before they could reach the 
desired spot. 


g. As the knight was proceeding he saw an object moving 
among the trees, which soon proved to bea Sacco cavalier 
advancing towards him. The Christian knight wa ot 
alarmed, caring not whether the stranger were a friend or fue ; 
he would perhaps as a Christian knight have preferred the 
latter. He put his lance in rest, gathered up the reins in his 
left hand, and spurred his horse to meet the advancing stranger 
with the calmness of one who has come out victorious from 
many a fight. 


10. The Saracen cavalier came galloping up, managing 
his steed more by the bending of his body and the move- 
ments of his legs and thighs. The reins huny loose in his left 
hand. He hada small shield made of rhinoceros’s skin fixed 
by silver loops to his right hand ; this he kept moving rapidly 
from side to side as if to oppose the Christian’s lance 
thrusts. The Christian knight grasped his lance with his gght 
hand and kept brandishing it overhead, Tie Saracen thought 
that his Christian foe would have galloped forward to meet 
him ; but in this he was disappointed, for the Christian was 
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familiar with the mode of attack adopted by eastern warriors ; 
he. therefore, made a dead halt, not only because he did not 
wish to tire his horse unnecessarily, but he calculated that if 
his enemy rushed on him, his own weight and that of his 
horse would stand him in yood stead without the additional 
force of rapid motion. The Saracen knight, aware of the Chris- 
tian’s intentions, approaching his foe within twice the length 
of his lance, rode twice round him; the Christian merely 
‘kept turning round so as to front his opponent ; the Saracen 
knight then retired. He came upa second time but again 
retreated. Inthe third attempt, the Christian knight hurled 
his gnace at his foe, which, notwithstanding the interposition 
of his buckler, threw him down frogy his horse. But the 
Saracen was nimble enough to rise, ré-mount his steed and 
retreat before the Christian knight could avail himself of 
the mishap that had befallen his foe. He, however, recovered 
his mace. The Saracen at a safe distance began to discharge 
arrows at his Christian opponent. The seventh arrow struck 
the Christian on a part of his body not well protected by his 
armour ; he fell from his horse and, on the Saracen coming up 
to examine his condition as helay on the ground, the 
Christian firmly grasped him by his” belt. The nimble 
Saracen quickly unloosened his belt, got on his horse and 
rode off, leaving behind him his sword, quiver of arrows and 
turban. This mishap made him inclined to a truce; he, 
therefore, approached the Christiatr’ with his right hand ex- 
tended but in no threatening attitude. 


11, The Saracen suggested to the Christian knight that 
they should cease from further hostility since their nations 
were at truce with each other. The Christian consented, but 
wished for some securitv from the Saracen that the latter 
would observe the truce. The Saracen replied, that the word 
of a Moslem was a sufficient guarantee and, were it not that 
from experience he knew that treacherv could not exist in one 
so courageous as the Christian knight, he should rather 
demand a security from him. The Christian knight, impressed 
with the sincerity of his Saracen foe, swore that he would be 
faithful and as long as they were destined to be companions 
he would be true to his word. The Saracen swearing on God 
and the Prophet Mahomet assured the Christian that there 
was no treachery in him. He then suggested that they should 
repair to a fountain in the midst of a cluster of date palms to 
refresh themselves and take rest. The Christian knight readily 
assented, and the two in a friendly manner rode side by side 
to the place pointed out by the Saracen. 
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Page 38. 


Para. 1. Notes.—/z a peculiar degree—to a special extent. 
Seasons—periods. Good will and security—fellowship or 
friendliness and freedom from anxiety. Expl].— Perilous times 
alwavs and to a marked extent have their particular periods 
of fellowship and freedom from anxiety. Zhe ancient feudal 
ages—the former times when the feudal svstem was prevalent 
among the nations of Europe. Zhe manners of the period— 
the customs and habits of the times. <Assigned—fixed or 
prescribed. Occupation—employment. Rather of truce—pgore 
precisely, of a temporary cessation of hostilities. Relished 
—enjoved. Hudeared—made more precious. Py the very 
ctrcunistances which rendered them transttory—-by those 
very occurrences which caused those intervals to be of 
short duration. HExpl.—This fact was particularly notice- 
able in former times when the feudal svstem prevailed in 
Europe, in which, according to the inanners of the time, war 
was regarded as the chief and only worthy pursuit of men, 
consequently, intervals of peace or, more accurately, of tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities were welcomed by warriors, who 
seldom enjoyed these periods which, from their very nature, 
were but of short duration. ot worth while— (Lit. not worth 
the time) of no benefit at all. Permanent enmitty—a_ cease- 
less hostility. A champion—a warnior. JZay stand in bloody 
ohposition to—may have a bloody fight with, Hxpl.— 
There is nouse of maintaining a continual enmity against a foe 
with whom a warrior has fought gne day and may again have 
to meet in the next bloody contest. Aoeo—opportunity. 
The ebullition—(Lit. the boiling) the excitement or agitation. 
Pecultarly—in a special manner or for special reasons. Pro- 
voked—excited toanger. Private and individual wrongs— 
injuries affecting them as. private individuals and not as 
inmembers of a state or society. rief intfervals—short periods. 
Pacific intercourse—peaceable communication or dealings. 
Admitted—allowed. Hxpl.—The period and circumstances 
gave very many opportunities for the outburst of angry 
feelings, so that the men of those times, provided that they were 
not for special reasons at enmity with one another or enrayed 
by the remembrance of injuries which they had_ suffered as 
private individuals, gladlv enjoyed the short periods of peace- 
able communications with one another as far as a lifé almost 
wholly spent in war allowed. ; 


Parsing and Grammar.--7//s—demon. pron. used subs- 
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tantively referring to the idea in the preceding sentence. 
As—conj.=since. Rather—adv. modifying prep. phr. of truce. 
While—neun, adv. obj. after adj. of value, worth. Stand— 
agrees with its nom. @ champion. 


Analysis.—(1) Intervals of peace...... vse... Warriors—adj. 
cl. referring to ages. 


(2) As the manners............mankind—adv. cl. of reason, 
extending were relished. 


(3) That men cheerfully enjoyed............ intercourse—adv. 
cl. of result, extending afforded so much room. 


(4) Unless whoen............ wronys—compound adv. cl. of 
exclusion, extending cheerfully enjoyed. 


Conversion.—Of danger—(prep. phr. into adj.) danger- 
ous. Ina peculiar degree—(prep. phr. into adverb) specially. 
In which—(prep. phrase into adv.) when. Which a warlike 
life admitted—(cl. into part. phrase) susceptible of a warlike life. 


Figures of Speech.—Seasons—metaphor. Manners— 
personification. Relished—metaphor. To-day, next morning 
—synecdoche (definite for indefinite). Ebullition—metaphor. 


PaRA. 2. Notes.—Déstinction--difference. May—(a strong 
adversative conjunction) not only this, but. Zhe fanatical zea/ 
—the bigotry, religious ardour almost bordering on madness. 
Antmated—excited. The followers of the Cross and of the 
Crescent—the Christians and the Mahomedans (the Cross is 
the sacred symbol of the Christians ; the Crescent, the figure of 
the new moon, the symbol denoting the Mahomedan religion 
and power). Soffened—mitigated, lessened. A feeling so 
_matural to generous comoatants—a desire (the cheerful enjoy- 

ment of brief intervals of pacific intercourse) so natural to noble 
foes. Cherished—fostered, encouraged. The spirit of chivalry 
—the essential nature or character of medzval knighthood. 
Bxpl.—Not only the difference of religions, but the bigotry 
which inspired both Christians and Moslems in their enmity 
to one another, was much lessened by this desire of friendly 
intercourse during intervals of peace so natural to noble foes. 
and greatly encouraged by the essential character of medzeval 
knighthood. 7Zhzs last strong tmpulse—this last powerful 
motive z.c., the spirit of chivalry. extended ttself—spread.. 
Mortal—deadly. Stain—the Arabs had carried their con- 

uests as far as Spain and had settled there for a long time 
till expelled in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Zhe latter 
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—the Siracens. Fanatical savages—wild rude bigots. Aad 
burst—suddenly issued forth, With the sabre in one hand 
and the Koran—offering the inhabitants of countries they 
invaded the alternative of being put to the sword or accepting 
the religion of Mahomet (Koran—the sacred book” of the 
Mahomedans, said to contain messages from (God Himself 
to Mahomet through the Angel Gabriel). Zo ¢nflict death or 
the fatth of Mahomet—(An instance of the grammatical 
figure Zeugma, where one verb is used in connection with 
two objects, strictly governing the nearer and extended to 
the more remote ;.understand some phrase like hold out 
for acceptance before fatth.) See the preceding Note, for 
the explanation. Or at the hest—or taking the best view 
of things. Slavery and ftrihute—complete subjection and 
money paid asa token of submission. Oppose the belief 
secesesseeeed Vecca—set themselves against accepting the religion 
of Mahomet (he is called the Prophet of Mecca, because he 
was born there). HExpl.—The Saracens were not now the 
same bigots that had suddenly issued forth from the 
deserts of Central Arabia, viving the inhabitants of the 
countries which they invaded, in case.they refused to accept 
the religion of Mahomed, the alternative of being put to 
death by the sword or of embracing Mahomedanism, 
or atthe best of accepting submission with the payment of 
tribute money. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Miy—adversative conjunction. 
Cherished—past part, referring to feeling. Saracens—in 
apposn. to enemtes. To tnfltct—gerundial inf. Fazth—obj. 
case govd. by fo inflict, but better govd. by some word like 
force for acceptance. Slavery, tribute—objects of fo infitct. 


Analysis.— No real difficulty. 


Conversion.—Which animated—(cl. into phr.) animating. 
Who dared to oppose—(rel. cl. into part. phr.) daring to 
oppose. 


Figures of Speech.—Cross, crescent—metonomy (the 
sign for the thing signified). Cherished—metaphor. Sabre, 
Koran—metonomy (the sign for the thing signified). To 
inflict death or the faith—zeugma. 


Page 39. 


PaRA. 3. Notes.—Alternatives—choice of two proposais 
(7.c., the sword or the Koran). Syrdans—inhabitants of Syria, 
of which Palestine was a province. /# contending with— 
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in fighting with. 4 zeal as fiery as their own—a reli- 
gious enthusiasm as ardent as their own. Unconguerable 
—indomitable, invincible. Address—skill. Gradually—by 
degrees, Caught a part of thetr manners—imbibed or 
adopted some of the customs of the European knights. 
Chivalrous observances—rites and ceremonies of chivalry. 
So well calculated—tending so much. Zo churm—to attract 
and please. A proud and conquering people—the Saracens. 
Expl.—The Saracens offered the choice between the sword 
and the Koran to the people of Greece and Syria; but in 
their nghts with the western Crusaders, who were inspired 
witheas ardent a religious enthusiasm as their own and who, 
‘besides, were courageous, skilful and successful in their con- 
tests, the Saracens by degrees adupted some of the customs 
of their foes, especially the rites and ceremonies of chivalry 
which were well fitted to attract and please the minds of a 
proud and warlike raceasthe Saracens. Zournaments—mock 
fiehts. Some rank analogous—some class similar to knights. 
Observed thetr blighted farth—kept their solemn promise. A7 
accuracy—a strictness. Jffeht put to shame—cause to be 
ashamed. QOwned—professed. TZvuces—temporary cessations 
from hostilities. /azthfully observed—strictly kept. 7# 7¢se/7/—in 
its nature. Gave occastion—furnished opportunities. Display—- 
exhibition. Good faith—fidelity. Clemency—mercy. Tran- 
guil pertods—calm and peaceful times.  JVhere—in which. 
Experiencing wrongs—suffering injuries or injustice. 7fer- 
faining qguarrels--keeping up disputes and disagreements. 
Cannot be brought to instant decision—cannot immediately be 
settled. Aff—liable, likely Ze smoulder—to remain inactive, 
but not extinguished. TZhe:r grey—the victims of those 
quarrels. Hxpl.—Because they faithfully kept their truces, 
war, which in its very nature is the worst of all human ills, 
furnished many opportunities for the exercise of fidelity, merry 
and kindly feelings, which are practised less frequently in 
peaceful times, when angry feelings are excited in men who 
feel that they have been wronged, or who keep up enmities 
which, because they are not able to be settled at once, lie 
inactive though not extinguished in their hearts. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Azalogous—adj._ qualifving 
rank. Gave occaston—has was for its nom. Lxperiencine, 
entervaining—pres. parts. referring to /ev. 


Analysis.—That war yet gave occasion &c.—noun cl. in 
apposn. to zf was. Where the passions of men are apt to 
smoulder—adj. cl.=in which, referring to Jeriods. 
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Conversion.—Which sometimes put to shame......religion 
—(cmplex cl. into phr.) sometimes putting to shame the 
professors of a better religion. Which less frequergly occur— 
(cl. into phr.) occurring less frequently. Which cagnot be 
brought to instant decision—(cl. into phr.) incapable of being 
instantly decided. For a length of time—(prep. phr. into a 
single word) long. Of those who are so unhappy.........prey 
—(cl. into phr.) of their unhappy victims. 


Figures of Speech.—Fiery—metaphor. Caught—meta- 
phor. Smoulder—metaphor. Prey—metaphor. 


PARA. 4. Notes.—Zhe infiuence—the effects. Soften— 
mitigate. Zhe horrors—the dreadful cruelties. Done their 
best—tried their utmost. Had been tending—had been direct- 
ing his steps. /# mtd-fpassage—midway. Fleet—swift, nimble. 
Wrapt—engrossed, wholly occupied. Reflections—thoughts. 
Took breath—rested. No éess—*in an equal degree. 


Page 40. 


That—the horse. forced into much the more violent and 
extended spnere of motton—urged to move about much more 
violently and over a much larger space. The sweat—the 
perspiration. S¢d/—even yet. Clammy—soft and_ sticky. 
The last—the European knight’s charger. Zhose-—-the limbs. 
The noble Arab—the noble Arab horse. The interval of 
tranquil exercise—the period of quiet walking. Saving— 
except. Zhe foam-flakes—layers of sweat like froth. ous- 
ings—(Welsh, Aws, a covering) saddle cloth. AYe—horse. Aug- 
mented—increased. The latter—The Christian rider. Loamy 
sorl—soft sandy soil. A sudstance—a material. More im- 
palpable—more minute or smaller (c#zpalpable—not able to be 
felt). Refreshment-—rest and relief. At the expense of—at 
the cost of. Zozl-—labour. J/ron-sheathed as he was-—covered — 
entirely by his iron armour. Zhe matled shoes—~shoes which 
were made of iron mail. Lzght—loose. Unresisting—yield- 
ing, giving way. ° 


Parsing and Grammar.—Zest—adj. superlative used 
substantively for best efforts. That of the Saracen—demons. 
pron. standing for the horse. Much—adv. modifying ¢he more . 
violent, Still—adv.=yet. Clammy—adj. subj. complt. of 
Auny. Loaded —past part. referring to horse. That the Jatter 
—conjunction. Farthful horse—dative object of ¢ ave. 


Analysis —That the Christian and Saracen rode at a slow 
pace—noun cl. in apposn. to z¢ was. When those of the 
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noble Atab were completely dried—adv. cl. of time, extending 
hung still, That the latter jumped from his saddle—adv. cl. 
of result, extending so much augmented. \ron sheathed as 
he was-sadv. cl. of condition, extending sam. 


Conversion.—It was under the influence......... nalm-trees 
—(complex into simple sent.) this Christian and Saracen, 
having lately done........ destruction, under the influence of 
these milder feelings tending to soften the horrors of war, 
rode at a............ palm-trees. Though had been forced......... 
motion—(cl. into phr.) in spite of its having been forced into 
weseahienees motion. That the latter jumped &c.— (cl. into phr.) 
as to€ause the latter.to jump &c. Iron sheathed as he was— 
(cl. into phr.) by reason of his being iron sheathed. 


Para. 5. Notes.— Vou are sight—your action is proper. 
Was concluded—was finally made. eserves your care—merits 
your attention to it. What do you—what are you doing. Zhe 
fetlock—the part of a horse’s leg corresponding to the ankle in 
man; the part where the hoof joins on to the leg of the 
animal; there, is a tuft of hairin this part hence the name 
(fet or feet + lock). Deep—iow down beneath the surface. 
{Indirect.—The Saracen, addressing the Christian, said that 
he (the latter) was right; (for) his strony horse deserved his 
care, but he asked the Christian what he did in the desert...... 
animal, which sank......... date tree. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.—$Since—adv. conj.. Do—a prin- 
cipal verb. eep—adj. obj. complt. of would plant. 


Analysis.--It was the first word...concluded—complex sent. 
A. It was the first word—-prin. cl. i 


B. That either had spoken—ad). cl. referring to word 
in A, 


C. Since their truce was concluded—adj. cl. of time, 
extending was spoken in B. 


Conversion.—Since their truce was concluded—(cl. into 
_phr.) since the conclusion of their truce. 


PARA. 6. Notes.—Nol delighted— displeased. The infidel 
—the unbeliever. Criticised—unfavourably judged. Odserva- 
fion—experience. Fre mow—before this. Rorne—carried. 
Yonder lake—mthe Dead Sea. Spread out—extended. Above 
his hoof—vup to this fetlock. [Indirect.—The Christian, being 
displeased, addressed the Saracen, saying that he spoke rightly 
according to his (the Saracen’s) knowledge and observation. But 
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that his (the Christian’s) good horse had before that time borne 
him, in his own land, over as wide a lake as he (the Saracen) 

saw at a distance spread out behind them and yst had not 
melted one hair......hoof.] Z 


Parsing and Grammar.— Z7e new—adv. phr. modifying 
hath borne, Over—prep. governs Jake. As thou seest—rel. 
pron. obj. of seest. Spread—part. obj. complts. of sees. 





Analysis.— As thou seest—adj. cl. referring to dake. 


Conversion.-—-The tone with which......... horse—(cl. inte 
phr.) the tone of the infidel’s criticism of his favourite horse. 


Figure of Speech.—One hair—synecdoche (definite for 
indefinite). 


PaRA. 7. Notas.—As much surprise—as surprisingly. 
Page 41. 


Manners—sense of politeness. Permztted—allowed. To 
testify—to show. Wharch—refers to surprise. LExpressed— 
shown. Permitted him to testify—-allowed him to manifest. 
A slight apfproach—a near \|ikeness. Drsdainful simtle—a 
smile expressing contempt. Cuv/ed—caused to curt or twist 
up. Perceptih/y—just being able to be seen. Moustache— 
the hair growing on the upper lp. £ave/oped—covered. 
EXxpl.—The Saracen looked at the Christian with as much 
wonder as his zood-breeding would allow him to express ; this 
surprise was manifested by something like a scornful smile, 
not sufficient to twist up the hair growing on his upper lip. 


Parsing and Grammar.—4As Ads manners—rel. force= 
which, obj, of fo festz/y. 


Analysis.—The paragraph is a complex sent. 


A. The Saracen.......... .surprise—prin, cl. 
b. As his manners............ testify—ady. cl. referring to 
as much surprise. " 


C. Which was...smile—adj. cl. referring to surprise in A. 


D. That hardly............moustache—adj. cl. yeferring to 
smile in C. | 


E. Which enveloped his upper lip-adj. cl. referring 
to smile. 


Conversion.—Pemitted, testify—metaphors. Approach— 
metaphor. Enveloped—metaphor. 
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PaRA. 8. Notes.—/ustly—rightly. Ae—the Saracen. Com- 
posing himself to his usual serene _gravity—resuming his 














- habitual calm seriousness. Zzst fo a Frankh—listen to whata 


~ 


Frank os European tells one. ear a fab/e—and one is sure 
to hear something which is not true. (Indirect.—The 
Saracen said that it is justly said that if one listens to a Frank, 
one hears a fable.] 


Parsing and Grammar.—//—forward reference to /zst 
toa Frank &c. List, hear—imper. mood. 


Analysis.—List to a Frank and hear a fable—noun cll. in 
apposftion to z/ is justly spoken. 


Conversion.—List to a Frank—(imp. into conditional) 
if you listen toa Frank. Hear a fable—(imper. into future 
indicative) you will hear a fable. 


| PaRA. 9 Notes.—Courteous—polite. AZisheliever—infidel. 
Jo doubt—in doubting. A dubbed knight—a duly created 
knight (the ceremony of dubbing was performed by a 
sovereign or a’senior knight :—the candidate for knighthood 
knelt before the sovereign, who with the broad part of a sword 
gently tapped him on the shoulder after which he used the words 
“Rise, Sir Knight”). /#2 zgnorance—without knowing things. 
Malice—ill-will. Had tts ending—would have been broken 
orover. Ere zt zs well begun—just at his commencement. 
Bxpl.—The Crusader in reply told the infidel Saracen that 
he was wanting in politeness in.disbelieving one who was a duly 
created knight ; if it were not that he spoke ignorantly and 
not with ill-will, the truce that they had but recently entered 
into would have come to an end, for the Christian would have 
struck the Saracen. /2 complete mail—in_ panoply ; cap-a-pte. 
Ay-—yes. Jor mitles—over a distance extending for many 
miles. Crysfa/—(Lit. ice) a hard transparent substance like 
lass. Less Orittle—less fragile or lable to be broken. 
Indirect —The Crusader in reply addressing the Saracen 
as misbeliever, said that he (the Saracen) was not courteous 
COCOUDE seencevsei cnt eccke cus knight, and had it not been that 
he (the Saracen) spoke in ignorance,......... malice, their 
truce should have had its ending ere it was well begun. He 
then asked the Saracen if he thought that he (the Christian) 
told him an untruth, when he said that he,............ mail, had 
ridden......... Serreeeereeeey brittle. | 


Parsing and Grammar.—Had-—would have had. 7Zkhee 
—dative object. 
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Analysis :— 9 
A. Were it not—conditional cl., extending had its endtify. 
B. That thou shookest..............06- -malice—noun cl.dn 


apposn. to were tt nol. 
C. Our truce had its ending—prin. cl. 


D. Ere it is well begun—adv. cl. of time, extending had 
in C 


Be. Watch ascreacss have ridden—noun cl. obj. of say. 


as 

Conversion.—To doubt—(inf. into participle) in doubting: 

In ignorance, in malice—(prep. phr. into adv.) igncfantly, 
maliciously. When I say—(cl. into phr.) in saying. 


PARA. 10. Notes.— What wouldst thou tell me 2—what 
impossible or incredible thing do you wish totell me? Js 
peculiar in this—is singular or unique in this fact or circum- 
stance. J/¢ suffereth nothing to sink in tts waves—its water 
isso heavy that nothing can sink init. Wafts—carries off. 
Casts—throws. Margin—border, shore. The seven oceans— 
the N and S. Atlantic; the N. and S. Pacific ; the Indian ; the 
Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean. Emviron—surround ot 
encircle. Eadure—bear. The pressure—the weight. The 
Red Sea—the sea between Egypt and Arabia. Eadure to 
sustain—bear the supporting. Zhe advance of Pharaoh and 
fis host—the rushing into its bed of Pharaoh and his large 
army. [A Biblical allusion—when Pharaoh King of Egypt, 
was compelled to allow the children under the leadership of 
Moses to depart out of Egypt, he relented and pursued them 
in hot chase God interposed and caused the waters of the 
Red Sea to divide so as to allow the Israelites to cross dry 
shod; but, as soon as the Egyptians who had caltght up the 
Israelites attempted to cross dry shod, the civided waters* 
came together and overwhelmed them. See Exodus xiv. 
21-30] (Indirect.—The Moslem answering asked what 
he (the Christian) wished to tell him; he said “that the inland 
sea at a distance he (the Christian) pointed at was peculiar in 
the following particular, that by...God it suffers...waves, but 
Seseumarees margin ; but neither......... earth, would endure...... 
saudambsibatwiebcnes host. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.—4/—prep. governing which 
understood after sea. More than—adv. phrase modifying w#// 
endure. 


Analysis.—(1) Thou dost point at—adj. cl. referring to 
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sea (which being understood). That it suffereth &c.—noun 
cll. in apposition to fhis. Than the Red Sea &c.—adv. cl. 
modifying as:dure more. 


Convoersion.— Yonder sea......... margin—(compd. cll. into 
simple) yonder inland sea, pointed out by you, is peculiar in 
the fact of under (God’s curse suffering nothing...... waves, but 
wafting.........away and casting.........margin. Which environ 
the earth--(cl. into phr.) environing the earth. 


Figures of Speech.—Inland Sea, Dead Sea—personi- 
fications. The Red Sea......host—allusion. 














PARA. 51. Notes.— After your knowledze—according to 
what you know. Je¢--still. Zrust me—believe me. J fable 
aot—\ donot state an untruth. 70 m¢ne—to my knowledge. 
Exxpl.—The Christian told the Saracen that he spoke what, 
according to his knowledge, he believed to be the truth ; 
nevertheless he (the Christian) assured him that according to 
his knowledge he (the Saracen) had not spoken falsely. Converts 
turns, changes. Unstab/e~-unfirm. My /and—the north of 
Europe. Swdstance—material Let us speak of this no longer 
do not let us continue the discussion. Zhe thoughts—the re- 
collection. Refulvence—brightness. A winters lake—a lake 
frozen over in the winter season (in my land). Gimmering— 
shining, Averavate—increase. 


Page 42. 


Thes fiery desert-—this hot sultry desert. J/e¢hinks—it seems 
to me. Zhe very air+—the air itself. Zhe vapour—the hot 
blast. A furnace—a place wherea very strong fire is kindled to 
melt metals. Seven times heated—heated to the greatest 
degree possible (seven is a number denoting perfection ; the 
phrase seven times heated was possibly suggested to the writer 
by Daniel II1.—19.). [Indirect.—The Christian said to the 
Saracen that he spoke truth after his knowledge, and yet he 
(the Saracen) should trust him in saying that he (the Christian) 


fabled not. Heat in that land............... ...water; and in his 
(the Christian’s) land cold......rock. He then suggested that 
they should speak no lonver of that : for the thoughts......... 


moonbeam aggravated the horrors of the desert where, it 
seemed to him (the Christian), the very air they breathed was 
like.............heated. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.—7yrust—imper. mood. Glim- 
mering—prest. part. referring to Jake. Aggravate—has 
though?s for its nominative. Jethinks—ie is dative =to me ; 
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?hinks is impersonal =it thinks z.e., seems. Very—adj. qualify- 
ing atr. FHeated—part. obj. complt. after /zke. 


Analysis.—I fable not—noun cl. object of ¢ruaf. For the 
‘thoughts &c.—adv. cl. of reason, extending Jet us speak, 
Where the very air &c.—adj. cl.=in which &c., referring to 
desert. 

Conversion.—After your knowledge—(phr. into cl.) as 
‘for as you know. Into a substance as hard as rock—(phr. 
‘into one word) into ice. 


Figures of Speech.—Fable—metaphor. Is like the 
‘vapour-——simile. e 

PARA. 12. Notes.—7Zo discover—to find out, to know. 
In what sense he was to understand words—what meaning he 
should put to the Christian’s words. 7v A#zém—in his opinion. 
To contain some thing of mystery or tmposttion—to have 
something mysterious (unintelligible) or purposely deceptive. 
Determined—resolved. Jn what manner—how. To recetve 
the language -—to understand the speech. 


Parsing and Grammar.—7o discover—gerundial inf. = 
for the purpose of discovering. /2 whaf manner—prep. 
‘phrase =adv. ow. 


Analysis.—In what sense............ .words—noun cl. object 
of discover, 


Conversion. —In what manner—(prep. phr. into adv.) 
‘how. ; 


PARA. 13. Notes.— Vou are of a nation—you belong to 
a race. Jake sport—jest, joke  Jposstb/e—not able to 
happen. Reforting—relating. Chanaced—happened. Who hold 
it for glee and pastime—who regard it as mere mirth 
and amusement. Zo gab—to talk idly; to boast, to 
exaggerate. As they fern tt—as the French call it. x- 
ploits—deeds, feats. Beyond human power—superhuman. 
/ were wrong—it would be wrong on my part. For the time 
--on the present occasion. To challenge the privilege 
of thy speech—to call in question or object to the special 
right that you, as a French knight, have of speaking in this 
manner. Boasting is more natural to thee than truth—it is 
more in accordance with vour nature to exaggerate than to 
tell the truth. Hxpl.—It would perhaps not be right on 
my part on this occasion to object to the special right you 
have to speak in this manner, for it ismore natural for you 
to exaggerate than to confine vourself to that which 1s 
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- strictly true. [Indirect.—The Saracen addressing the Chris- 

- tian said that he (the Christian) was of a nation that loved 

to laugh....g....06. what is impossible......... never had chanced. 
That he (the Christian) was one...... ..they termed it......were 
beyond human power. That he (the Saracen) would have been 
wrong to......privilege of his (the Christian’s) speech, since 
boasting was more natural to him than truth.] 


Parsing and Grammar.—As they term—rel. pron. <a 
thing which. Were—suppositional tense, subjunctive. Szzce 
—conjunction. 


Analysis,— What is impossible, what never chanced--noun 
cll. Sbjects of selling and reporting respectively. Since 
boasting.........truth—adv. cl. of reasons, extending zere wrong. 


Conversion.—As they term it—(cl. into phr.) according 
to their terming it. Beyond human power—(phr. into word) 
superhuman. 





PaRA. 14. Notes.—Fashion—manners, ways. Jo gab— 
to boast. They dare not undertake—they are not bold enough 
totake in hand. /Perfect—(verb) complete, perform. Expl. 
—The Christian knight said that he was neither a native 
of France nor did he follow their manners which, as the 
Saracen had justly remarked, was to boast of things they 
were not bold enough to undertake and, if undertaken, they 
could not perform. /2 fhis—in this particular. Jsztaled 
their folly—copied their foolishness. AZost simple truth—the 
plainest or purest truth. Fully incurred—justly brought 
on myself. Zhe character of a braggart—-the quality of a 
boaster. Let my word fpass—l\et what I have said be not 

heeded. Expl.—But I have imitated the foolishness of the 
French, because in speaking to you of things you cannot 
. understand, I have, even in telling you that which is really 
true, justly rendered myself liable to be regarded as. 
a boaster: I ask you to let my former words be 
forgotten. {Indirect.—The knight said that he was not 
of their (the French) land, nor of their fashion which was,. 
as he (the Saracen) well said, to gab of that which they 
dared not undertake, or undertaking could not perfect. 
But in the foliowing particular he (the Christian) had imitated. 
their folly that in talking to him (the brave Saracen) of what 
he coyld not comprehend, he had, even.............0064. truth, fully 
+»... Draggart in his (the Saracen’s) eyes; so he (the Christian) 
prayed him (Saracen) to let his words pass. 


Parsing and Grammar. —7o gaé—inf. in form but verbab 


' 
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noun is use. Undertaking—pres. participle referring to ¢hey. 
Soe—conjunction. Pass—inf. with fo omitted after /e/. 


Analysis.—As thou well sayest--adj. cl. referring to which 
or to gab. That I have fully incurred &c.—noun cl. 4n ap- 
position to ¢Azs, Let my words pass—noun cl. obj. of pray. 


Conversion.—In speaking most simple truth—(phr. into 
cl.) when I spoke most simple truth. 


PARA. 15. Notes.— 7%e snot—the cluster. Welled—issued. 
Their—of the palm-trees. Sparkling profuston—bright abun- 
dance. 


Figure of Speech.—Welled—metaphor. 


[Foot Note.—Chivalry—knights. Vying—striving, com- 
peting. Romantic gasconades—extravagant boastings. Re- 
tained in Scotch—still preserved in the Scotch language. ] 


Page 43. 


PARA. 15. Notes.—A moment of truce—a short cessation 
of hostilities. 7Azs—the cluster of palm-trees with the foun- 
tain. A spot of beauty—a small beautiful place. Sterzle— 
barren. Scarce less dear to the tmagination—not much less 
agreeable to the mind, than a temporary truce in the midst 
of war. lsewhere—in any other place. Deserved little 
notzce—been thought unworthy of being taken notice of. Zhe 
single sfeck—the one little spot. A éoundless horizon—a 
prospect which had no limit. Promised the retreshinent— 
held out the hope of enjoying. These olesstnes—these gifts 

sof God, (shade and water). Held cheap where they are common 
—not much valued in places where these things are commonly 
found. A ZUittle paradise—a small delightful graden or 
place of bliss. Hxpl._—bBut as the one little spot in a 
boundless prospect which held out the hope of enjoying shade 
and water, these gifts of God, held of little value in places 
where they are commonly met with, made the fountain and 
its surroundings a little Garden of Eden as it were. (Gemer- 
ous or -haritable hand—a \iberal or benevolent person. Zhe. 
evil days of Palestine beyan—the misfortunes and calamities 
fell on the land of Palestine. Arched over—built an arch 
over, Adbsorbed—soaked into. Choked—blocked up. Fdzt- 
ting clouds— flying masses in the form of clouds. Ruinous— 
in a ruined condition. Projected over—hung over. Excluded 
—shut out /2 a great measure—to a great extent. Hardly 
touched by a straggling beam—on which a stray sunbeam. 
hardly fell. While all around was blasing—while every 
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thing around the fountain was bright with the sun’s rays. 
A steady repose—a calm quiet state. Zo the eye and the im- 
aginatione-to the sight and the mind. Hxpl.—The arch 
was ima partly ruined state, but yet it hung over the 
fountain and sheltered it so that the sun’s rays hardly fell 
on the waters while all around was brivht; the water. 
of the fountain thus remained in a calm quiet which was 
equally pleasing to the eye and tothe mind, Stealing fron 
—issuing imperceptibly. Zey—-the waters of the fountain. 
A marhle basin—a reservoir or cistern made of marble. 
Defaced—injured, worn out. Cheering the cve—pleasing 
to the sight. Asecrrntty—in former times. A sfafion 
—a halting place. 7/rt the hand of man was there— 
that it was the work of man. J7a’s accommodation—the 
comfort and convenience of man. Aftended to—cared for. 
HWxpl.--The waters, coming imperceptibly from the covered 
fountain, fell into a marble cistern which, though much in- 
jured, was a source of comfort to one whe saw it, for it 
eaay indicated that the place was a halting station, and 
that it was made bv man for the comfort and convenience 
of travellers. Szgws—indications. Suffered simtlar difficulties 
—experience | hardships of a like nature Refosed—rested. 
Found their way—managed to reach. Aga‘n—moreover. 
It—current. /ts refreshing presence—its existence as a 
source of refreshment. Was acknowledged—was testified 
to. A carpet of rich werdure—a_ pleasant spot covered 
with an abundance of soft green grass. Expl. —Moreover, 
the current, which was hardly visible as it issued from the 
marble cistern, supplied the few trees growing near the foun- 
tain with sufficient sap and, even when it disappeared under 
the surface of the ground, its existence as a source of re- 
freshment was showed by a pleasant spot covered with 
an abundance of soft green yrass. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Sfof—in apposn. to ¢h7s. 
Scearce—adv. modifying dess. Cheap—adj subj. complt. to 
held. Paradise—ob). complt. of rverdered. Over—adv. form- 
ing part of the compd. verb arched over. Touched—passive 
participle=being touched. Zay—past tense of lie, lay, lain, 
having for its nom. wzch. 


Analysis.—(1) Ere yet the evil days........ ... .began—adv. 
‘cl, o¥ time, extending welled and arched over. (2) That it 
‘excluded............waters—-adv. cl. of result, extending projected 
and covered. That the place..................attended to—noun 
cll. object of showing. That others had suffered.........country 
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was—adv. cll. of direction, extending was reminded. Where it 
sunk.........+0.....-disappeared—adv. cl. of place, extending was 





acknowledved, > 
Conversion.—Ere yet the evil days of.........begant'—(cl. 


into phr.) before the beyinniny of the evil days of Palestine. 
To preserve it from being absorbed &c.—(inf. phr. into 
complex cl.) that it may be preserved so that it should not be 
absorbed &e. That it excluded &c.—(cl. into phr.) with the 
result of excluding the sun &c. By showing—(phr. into cl.) 
because it showed that others had suffered &c. Reposed, 
found &c.—(cll. into phr.) of others having reposed key of 
having found &c. In safety—(prep, phr. into adv.) safely. 


Figures of Speech.—A spot of beauty—metaphor. As 
the single speck—simile. Living water—metaphor. A little 
paradise—metaphor. Charitable hand—synecdoche (part for 
whole) Touched, straggling—metaphor. Lay, repose— 
metaphors. Stealing—metaphor. Hand of man—metonomy. 
Acknowledged—metaphor. Carpet, velvet—metaphors. Ver- 
dure—metonomy. 


Page 44. 


PARA. 16. Notes.—After Ais own fashion—in his own 
manner. Proceeded—set about. 70 relieve—to ease. Saddle 
Ait, rein—furniture. Fountain head—source of the fountain. 
Vieult—arch. Suffered—allowed. To go loose—to be free. 
Confident—sure. Thetr tnterest—their benefit or advantage. 
Thetr domesticated habits—their tameness. Straying—wan- 
dering far. Expl.—The two knights set their horses free, 
being sure that the animals would not wander far from the 
pure water and fresh wrass by reason of its being good for 
them to be near these things, as also because they were per- 
fectly tame. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/7o go /oose---obj. complt. of 
suffered, Confitdent—adj. referring to they. Straytng—verbal 
noun obj. case, govd. by prevent. 


Analysis.— That their interest......... fresh grass—adv. cl. 
of direction, extending deiny confident. 


Conversion.—After his own fashion—(phr. into cl.) as 
was his own fashion. Ere they refreshed themselves— (cl. 
into phr.) before refreshing themselves. That their interest... 

.....Would prevent &c.—(cl. into phr.) of their interest......... 
preventing them &c. 
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Para. 17. Notes.—On the turf—on the grass. Produced 
—brought forward. Small allowance of store—small quantity 
of provision or food. Severally—separately, each. Proceeded 
to thir scanty meal—set to or began to eat their small 
quantity of food. Lyed—looked at. Curiostty—desire of 
knowledge. The close and doubtful conflict—the hand-to-hand 
fight which resulted in no certain advantage to either. Was 
calculated to inspire—tended to excite in them. Hxpl.— 
Before they began eating, each looked on the other witha 
desire to know more of each other, which their recent hand- 
to-hand fight, resulting in no certain advantage to either, 
naturally excited in them. Zo measure the strength—to 
ascertain the strength ; to compete. orm some estimate of 
the character—have some opinion of the qualities the other 
possessed. Compelled to acknowledge—forced to admit. Fallen 
~been killed /¢ had been—it would have been. Expl.— 
Each was anxious to know how strong his foe was and to 
judge of his qualities, each was forced to admit that, if he 
had been slain in the recent fight, it would have been by one 
who was indeed noble. 


Parsing and Grammar.—7o insfire - trans. governing 
which the close &c. Had fallen=if he had fallen. Had been 
= would have been. 





Analysis.—-Ere they severally proceeded............ inspire— 
complex sent. 
A. Ere they severally......... meal-—adv. cl. of time, ex- 
tending eyed in Bb. 
B. They eyed each............ curlosity—principal clause. 


C. Which the close and doubtful conflict was calculated 
to inspire—adj, cl. referring to cuztoszty in B. 


D. In which they............ engaged—adj. cl. referring to 
confitct in C. 
Each was compelled............ band—complex sent. 


A. Each was compelled to acknowledge—prin. cl. 
B. That it had been by a noble hand—noun cl. obj. of 
acknowledge in A, 


C. Had he fallen in the conflict—condl. adv. cl., extending 
<_< had been in B. 


‘Conversion.—Ere they severally proceeded—(cl. into phr.) 
ere severally proceeding. In which they had......engaged— 
(cl, into adj. ) recent, qualifying confiict. Had he fallen in the 
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conflict—(cl. into phr.) in the event of his having fallen in 
the conflict. 


Figures of Speech.—Proceeded—metaphor. *Hand— 
synecdoche (part for the whole). ° 


PaRA. 18, Notes.— Zhe champions—the combatants. Form- 
edastriking contrast—presented a very marked difference. 
Might have formed no inaccurate representatives 
of their different nations—might have been regarded as 
very just or true types of the European and the Saracen. Zhe 
Frank—the European (the Arabs and Turks apply this term 
to any of the inhabitants of Western Europe, Enylish, French, 
Italian &c.). Buzlt after the ancient Gothic cast af form— 
with a body very much like that of the ancient Goths. Zo 
curl—to twist itself. Profusely- with great abundance. 
Acguired—-gained, received. //ue—colour, Less frequently 
opposed to view—less oftener made bare or uncovered. Or 
than was warranted—or than would be justified or lead one 
to expect. Shaded—covered. Chin—the lower part of the 
face. Carefully divested—with care deprived ze. shorn. 
After the Norman fashion—according to the custom of the 
Normans; aS was customary with the Normans. Grecian— 
in form like that of a Greek, z.e., straight and well formed. 
{A Roman nose is one that is hooked or curved ; aquiline. ] 
A little large in proportion--somewhat too large as compared 
with the rest of his features. /1’c//-se¢-—evenly arranged. 


Page 45. 


@ Set upon the neck with much grace—fixed or resting on 
his neck with much beauty. Could not exceed—could not be 
more than. /f the effects of totl and climate were allowed for 
—if an allowance were made for the results of labour, fatigue, 
and the climate. Uvzder that period ~vounger than that age 
(thirtv). As¢Akletic—fitted for vigorous exercise ; muscular. 
In latter life—when he grew older. Onwieldy—bulky, heavy. 
Hitherto—up to this time. Unzled with lightness and activity 
—combined with levity and agility. Hxpl.—He was tall, 
powerful and muscular, with a body, which perhaps some 
vears later, might become heavy, but up to this~time it had 
strength combined with nimbleness and agility. Wizthdrew— 
removed. Jailed gloves—gauntlets. Well-proportioned— 
symmetrical. Zhe wrist-bones—the bones of the joint *by 
which the hand is fixed to the arm. Arawny—muscular, 
fleshy. A military hardihood—the dauntless bravery 
peculiar to a soldier. Careless frankness of expression 
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—plainness of speech without much consideration of what 
others may think. Chavzacterised—marked. Of one more 
accustomed fo command than obey—of one who was more 
used ,to order others than to submit, Expressing his 
sentiments aloud and baldly—giving utterance to his opinions 
in no feeble voice and fearlessly. Whenever he was called 
«upon to announce them—whenever he was asked to give his 
opinion on any subject. 


Parsing and Grammar.—-7o cur/—inf. subj. complt. of 
was seen. Colour-—obj. case, govd. by é4y understood. 
Well-set--juxtapositional compound adj. qualifying ‘eeth. 
Mitht be—agrees with ace understood. (ne more accustomed 
—indef. pron. standing for a mam. 


Analysis.—While his chin was carefully divested &c.— 
adv. cl. of time, extending 4ead acquired. If the effects of 
toil and climate were allowed for—adv. cl. of condition, ex- 
tending wzcht de. Whenever he was called upon to announce 
them—adv. cl of time, extending was 72 the habit. 


Conversion.—On the removal of his helmet—(prep. phr. 
into cl.) when he removed his helmet. After the Norman 
fashion—( prep. phr. into cl.) as the fashion of the Normans 
was. If the effects......allowed for—(cl. into phr.) allowiny 
for the effects of toil and climate. When he withdrew his 
mailed gloves—(cl. into phr.) on his withdrawing his mailed 
gloves. Was in the habit of expressing—(noun into verb) 
was habituated or accustomed to express. Whenever he was 
called upon &c.—(cl. into phr.) on being called upon &c. 


Figures of Speech.--Shaded—metaphor. Divested— 
metaphor. Like that of a man—simile, 


PARA. 19. Notes.—2£mir—(Arabic) chief, prince. S/afurc 
—height. The mddle size—average. Approached the 
gigantic—resembled the size of a giant. Slender—thin. 
Spare hands—hands with little flesh on them. Suited to the 
style of his countenance—fitted to, or in harmony with, the ex- 
pression of his face. Af first asfect—at first sight or view. Did 
not promise the display—did not lead one to expect that 
he would show. Hlasticity—the power of recovering quick- 
ly from any depression or exhaustion ; hence, liveliness. On 
looking more closely—on a closer inspection or examination. 

. Where exposed to view—in those parts of his body which 
“were not covered by dress or armour. Dévested of all that 
was fleshy or cumbersome—entirely free from flesh or 
heaviness. Brawn and sinew—muscie and nerve. Far beyond 
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—much more than. Bulky champion—huge and heavy 
warrior, Counterbalanced by weight—opposed or 
counteracted by heaviness. Hxpl.—But when the Emir: 
was more closely examined, those parts of his body not cover- 
ed by his dress or armour appeured to be entirely free from 
flesh and fat, so that his body, consisting of nothing but bone, 
muscle and nerves, was much better suited for toil and fatigue 
than the body of a warrior large in size, whose strength and 
size are counteracted by his heaviness and who soon becomes 
tired by exertion. Countenance—-cast of face or features. 
The Eastern tribe—the Arab race. 


Page 46. 


As unlike as hossthle—as difterent as well could be. The 
exaggerated terms—the high-flown language. Zhe minstrels 
of the day—the poets and songsters of that period. Were 
qwont—were accostumed. Zo vrepresent—-to describe. The 
infidel champion—the un-believing (non-Christian) warrior, 
7. e. Saracen. Hxpl.—The features of the Emir were as 
different as well could be from those the poets and songsters 
of the period were accustomed to ascribe to these Saracen 
warriors in high-flown language. The fabulous description— 
the fictitious or false representation. A szster Arft—painting, 
which with music and poetry come under the one head “The 
Fine Arts.” S7¢/d presents —even yet paints or draws. As the 
Saracen’s head on stgenposts—as the typical face of a Saracen 
_painted on a sign-board stuck to the entrance of an inn. 
‘ixpl. —The Emir’s features were also quite different from 
the paintings of a Saracen’s head we even yet see on the 
signboards of hotels or inns, but which are fictitious and 
unreal. Delicate—fine and slender. Hmhrowned—made 
brown. Zerminated—ended off. Trimmed with pecultar care— 
very carefully dressed. Regular—uniform., Deep-set—sunk deep 
into the face. Glowing—bright and sparkling. Agualled tn 
beauty—was as beautiful. Zhe zvory of his deserts—[Perhaps 
Scott refers to the elephants of Africa, for none of these ° 
animals are found in Arabia].  Proportions—form, _ size. 
Stretched on the turf—as he lay onthe grass. Antagonist— 
opponent (the English knight). Seemy—bright, shining. 
Crescent-formed—curved in form like the new moon. Sabre— 
sword, Light—not heavy. Aeen—sharp. Damascus blade— 
the cutting part of the sword which was made of Damascus 
steel. [Damascus—the ancient capital of Syria, in fact one 
of the oldest cities of the world, was famous for its sword manu- 
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facture.] Contrasted—presented a marked difference. /Pon- 
derous Gothic sword—sword after the fashion of the Goths, 
hence rude. Unduckled—\oosened from his belt. On the 
same -sotl—on the same grassy plot. In the very flower 
of his age—in the very prime of his manhood. Zermed— 
called. But for—except on account of; had it not been on 
account of. Something of too much—a little too much. 
Sharpness—angularity as opposed to roundness. What might 
fave seemed such—what might have been considered as 
thinness and sharpness. 4A European estimate of beauty— 
a standard of beauty according to European ideas. Expl. 
—Tne Emir was in the prime and vigour of manhood and 
might have been called a particularly handsome man, had it 
not been that his face was a little toothin and angular as 
judged by the European standard of beauty. 











Parsing and Grammar.—7%e gigantic—adj. used as a 
substantive, obj. govd. by approached. Did promise—trans. 
verb having for its subjects wzbs and hands. Divested—past 
part. subj. complt. of seemed. But bone—preposition. Descrip- 
Zion—noun obj. case, govd. by fo understood. Jnfidel—noun 
used as an adj. qualifying champion. Stretched—past part. 
referring to Saracen. Contrasted—past part referring to blade. 
Unbuckled—past part. subj. complt. of was fung. But—adv. 
modifying the prep. phrase for the narrowness.  Somewhat— 
obj. case, govd. by for understood. Sch—pronoun, subj. 
complt. of seemed. 


Analysis,—So that, it was a frame fitted &c.—-adv. cl. of 
result, extending adivested, 


Conversion.—Three inches shorter than—(comparative 
into positive) not as tall by three inches. On looking more 
closely—(phr. intocl.) when one looked more closely. No- 
thing being left but bone &c.—(neyative into affirmative) 


only bone &c. being left. Whose strength......... ...weight— 
(cl. into phr.) with weight counterbalancing his strength and 
size. Equalled in beauty............06 deserts—(cl. into adj phr.) 


as beautiful as the ivory of his deserts. But for &c.—(phr. 
into cl.) had it not been for &c. Somewhat of too much...... 
.osa.efeature —(noun phr. into adj. phr.) features somewhat too 
thin and sharp. 


Figures of Speech.—Promise—metaphor. Divested— 
metaphor. Sister art—metaphor. In the very flower— 
metaphor. 
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PARA. 20. Notes.— J/anners— deportment, behaviour. 
trrave—serious. Decorous—decent, proper. Jadicating-—show- 
ing. J some particulars—in some points. Zhe habitual 
restraint—the continual check. Wen of warm and cholevic 
femiper—men having hot and irritable disposition. Sef as a 
vuard—place as a preventive. Native impetuosity of disposi- 
tion —naturally violent and hasty temper. A _ sense of his own 
Wonity—a consciousness of his own self-respect. Zo ¢uipose 
—to place. A certain formality of behaviour—a sort of cere- 
moniousness. tertained it—had this consciousness. Expl. 
—The grave, graceful and decorous behaviour of the Emir 
showed in some : things that he exercised that continual restraint 
on his naturally violent temper, which men of hot and irrifable 
tempers are wont to do and that he also had a feeling of self- 
respect, which made him ceremonious in his manners. 


Parsing and Grammar. —/adicating—pres. part. refer- 
ring to manners. Restraint—obj. case govd. by indicating. 
Sense —obj. case, govd. by zzdeécating understood. 


Conversion.—Indicating—(part. into cl.) which indicated. 
‘Who entertained it—(cl. into phr.) entertaining it. 


Figures of Speech.—As a guard—simile. Impose— 
metaphor. 


PARA. 21. Notes.—7his haughty feeling of superiority— 
this pride which inspired him with a feeling of superiority. 
New acquaintance —person whom he had but recently known. 
The effect was different—this feeling of pride influenced the 
two in different wavs. Hxpl.—The Emir had just as much 
pride as the European knight to inspire him with a sense of 
superiority ; but this feeling acted differently on the two. 
Ictated— prompted. PBlent--abrupt and rough. Careless— 
heedless. Aearing—behaviour. As one too conscious of hts 
tuportance—as a man who was too certain of his dignity 
and superiority. Zohe anxious of the opinion of others—to 
care for what others thought of him. 70 prescribe—to prompt. 
Al style of courtesy~a kind of politeness. J/ore studiously... 
ceremony—-more careful to observe the forins and ceremonies 
of civility. Hxpl.—This feeling of conscious superiority on 
the one hand was the cause of the Christian knight’s having 
a behaviour bold, rough and somewhat regardless of others ; 
as if he thought himself too dignified to care for what others 
thought of him ; but it seerned to make the Saracen adopt 
a kind of politeness which led him to be careful in behaviour 
according to prescribed forms and ceremonies. Courteous— 
polite. Seemed to flow---apparently proceeded. A good 
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Aximoured sense—a pleasant cheerful feeling. What was due 
fo others—the respect and regard to be shown to others 4 
high feeling—a noble sense. Of what was expected from him- 
self—of the respect and regard which other people expected 
him to’show them. Expl.— Both were polite; the Christian. 
knight apparently from a cheerful feeling that others should 
be treated by him with respect; the “Saracen was polite, 
because he felt that others expected him to treat them 
with respect. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Bearing—verbal noun, obj. of 
dictated. -Appeared—intrans. verb, having ¢he same feeling 
as ite nominative. 


Figure of Speech.—To flow—metaphor. 


QuES.—Why were intervals of peace or truce relished 
by men in the feudal times ? 


ANs.—These times furnished such constant occasions for 
the display of angry feelings and the manners of the times 
were such as to make war the most worthy occupation that. 
when a temporary succession of hostilities did occur, it was 
cheerfully welcomed. 


QUES.—-What mitigated the bigotry and fanaticism of the 
Crusaders and Saracens? 

ANs.—The spirit of chivalry which originating in the 
Crusaders extended itself gradually to the Saracens both in 
Spain and Palestine. 


QUES.—What were the alternatives which the followers of 
- Mahomet on their first issuing from Arabia offered to the 
people of the several countries they invaded ? : 


Ans.—Embracing the doctrines of the religion of Mahomet 
or the sword; death or the religion of Mahomet with slavery 
and tribute. 


QuEs —What led the Crusader to alight from his horse 
and lead it on foot while he and the Saracen were going to. 
the fountain ? 

Ans.—The Crusader found that his horse, loaded by its 
own armour and the weight of its rider, was greatly dis- 
tressed in going over the loose sandy soil, 


QUEs.—What apparently offensive remark did the Saracen 
make to the Crusader ? 


ANS.--He asked him what led him to bring with him to the 
desert an animal which sank over its fetlock every step it took, 
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QUES.—With what reply did the Crusader meet the 
Saracen’s apparent taunt ° 


ANS.— He said that his horse had in his own land carried 
him over as wide a lake as the Dead Sea without wetting a 
hair above its hoof. 


QuEs.— How did the Saracen express his incredulity ? 


ANS.—He said very seriously that the Crusader had him- 
self illustrated the truth of the common saying, listen toa 
European and you are sure of hearing something untrue. 


QUES.—How did the Crusader justify his apparently ex- 
aggerated statement ¢ 


ANS.— He said that he, out of five hundred armed knights, 
had in his own country ridden over the solid frozen surface 
of a lake. Cold in northern countries converts water intoa 
substance as hard as rock, just as heat in the climate of 
Palestine converts the soil into something unstable as water. 


QUEsS.— How did the Saracen receive this explanation ? 


ANS —He accepted it as something which was natural in 
the European knight, who, Ike all of his race, was given to 
boasting and vadding out of mere sport. 


QUES.—Describe the fountain to which the two knights 
repaired for refreshment. : 


ANS.--The scene in the vicinity of the fountain was a very 
paradise. The fountain had been walled in and arched 
over so as to prevent the sun’s rays falling on the water. 
The -arch at this tine was in a rutned state. The waters 
issuing from under the arch tell into a marble basin, which 
was much injured by time. From the basin the waters with 
a scarcely’ visible flow nourished the few palm-trees in its 
neighbourhood and kept the grass soft and green. 


QUES.-— Briefly describe the Christian knight. 


ANS.— He was powerfully built with light brown hair, which 
curled thick and profusely over his head. His face was 
tanned by exposure to the hot sun of Palestine; though he 
wore a mustache, he had no beard as was the fashion of the 
Normans. He had a straight well-formed nose, a mouth, 
a little too large, but teeth well-set, strong and very white ; his 
head was small. He was a man of about thirty yearns of 
age, probably some four or five years younyver. His form 
was tall and powerful, like that of an athletic; his hands 
were Jong and fair with large strong wrist- bones and his 
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arms were well-shaped and muscular. He was bold and 
careless in his language and motions: his voice was that 
of one more accustomed to command than to obey; of one 
who, when asked his opinion, gave it loudly and boldly. 


— Ques.—Briefly describe the Saracen Emir. 


. ANS.—He was shorter than the Crusader; his limbs were 
slender and hands and arms thin and spare, little suggestive 
of the vigour and elasticity he had lately displayed. He was 
bony, muscular and sinewy, better fitted for enduring exertion 
and fatigue than his more bulky companion. In features he 
was g true type of the Arab ; different from the exaggerated 
description of minstrels and of sign-board painters. He had 
small delicate features, embrowned bv the sun; he wore a 
beard carefully trimmed. He had a straight regularly formed 
nose, sharp but deep-set eyes and teeth as white as ivory. He 
was in the prime of manhood and might have been termed 
very handsome but for his narrow forehead and rather thin 
and sharp features. 


QUES.— Briefly describe the manners of the two champions. 


ANS.—The manners of the Emir were grave, graceful and 
becoming, indicating that he was accustomed to keep his 
naturally vehement temper under restraint, while at the same 
time his sense of self-respect caused his behaviour to be 
formal. The Christian knight was equally conscious of 
superiority but was bold, blunt and careless of the opinions of 
others; whereas the Emir was more disposed to be formally 
courteous and polite. The politeness of the former proceed- 
ed from a sense of what was due to others ; that of the latter 
from what he felt others expected from him. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Asa general rule, but more particularly in feudal times, 
temporary periods of cessation from hostilities were wel- 
comed by men whose manners Jed them to look on war as 
the only worthy occupation. So many opportunities were 
afforded in these times for the display of anger and ill-will 
that, that unless men were for some special] reason opposed to 
one another or excited to anger by the recollection of per- 
sqgnal_ wrongs, they gladly welcomed a period of truce as 
permitting them to enjoy one another’s society. 


2, The difference of religions and their bigotry excited 
the Moslems and Christians against eachother; but this 
cheerful enjoyment of one another’s society in the intervals 
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of peace tended much to soften their animosities, the more 
so under the influence of chivalry. The Crusaders brought 
the spirit of chivalry with them into Palestine, and it gradu- 
ally extended to the Saracens. For we find the latter no 
longer the fanatic race that they were when they issued from 
Arabia on their victorious progress, offering the inhabitants 
of the countries they invaded either the acceptance of their 
faith with submission and tribute or death. When the Arabs 
came in contact with the Western Crusaders, they found the 
latter to be warriors as brave and successful as themselves 
and animated by a similar religious zeal. The Saracens 
soon began to adopt several of the manners of their Chris- 
tian foes, especially the rites and ceremonies of chivalry— 
tournaments, warlike sports and even the order of knight- 
hood or something very like it. They, above all, kept their 
pledged word strictly. Truces made with individuals or 
nations were faithfully observed. Thus it happened that 
war, one of the greatest of evils in itself, yet afforded oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of the nobler virtues and the gentler 
affections far more often than in more peaceful times, when 
personal wrongs and quarrels not being able to be decided 
immediately, rankle in the bosom. 


3. It was with these feelings that the Saracen and the 
Christian, lately mortal foes, rode side by side to the fountain 
of palm-trees to which the latter was going when he was 
interrupted by the former. They rode on silently and leisure- 
ly for some time wrapt in their own thoughts; their horses, 
too, seemed to enjoy the quiet that prevailed. The Saracen’s 
horse, though it had been forced to greater exertion was 
comparatively dry, while that of the Christian had the sweat 
still hanging on its limbs. The loose sandy soil, moreover, 
added to the distress of the Christian’s horse, heavily loaded 
as it was by the weight of its own armour and that of its rider. 
The latter, seeing this, alighted and led his horse along the 
sandy soil, much to the ease and refreshment of the animal, 
though with additional trouble and fatigue to himself, for he 
sank into the sand above his ankles every step he took. 


4. The Saracen seeing this commended the Christian for 
his attention to his horse, but wanted to know why he had 
brought an animal to the desert which, at every step it took, 
sank above its fetlock into the sand. 


5. The Christian knight, not at all pleased at the Saracen’s 
criticism of his horse, admitted that the Saracen was, so far 
as his knowledge went, just in his remarks, but he added that, 
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that very horse had in his own country carried him across a 
lake as wide as the Dead Sea without wetting a single hair of 
its fetlock. 


6. The Saracen having regard to the requirements of 
politeness received this statement of the Christian knight with 
a slight disdainful smile by way of surprise and almost 
immediately after, with his usual seriousness, replied, that the 
Christian had by his words testified to the truth of the saying 
‘Sf one listens to a western European, he cannot but expect to 
hear what is untrue.” 


é 

7. The Crusader rebuked him for his want of courtesy in 
doubting the word of a true knight, adding that, were it not 
for his ignorance, his discourtesy might have led to a breaking 
of the truce which had just been made. He ended by telling 
him that it was a fact that he, one of five hundred fellow- 
knights, had ridden in complete armour over miles of water 
as solid as the crystal, but very much more brittle. 


8. The Moslem seemed to discredit the Christian knight’s 
statements and referred to the fact that neither the Dead Sea 
by a special curse nor any one of the seven oceans, which 
encircle the earth, will bear on its surface the pressure of a 
horse’s foot. 


g. To which the Christian replied that the Saracen was 
speaking truth after his knowledge, but that in the northern 
parts of, Europe, from which the Crusader came, cold has the 
effect of turning the waters of a lake into hard solid ice as 
heat in hot countries, like Palestine, converts the soil into 
something as unstable as water. The Crusader, however, 
thought it better to speak no longer on this subject, for the 
thoughts of the frozen lakes and rivers of his native land 
seemed to increase the horrors of the desert tn which they 
were, the air of which was like the vapour of a furnace seven 
times heated. 


10, The Saracen was for a while at a loss to find out what 
was the meaning of the Christian’s words ; whether they 
referred to some real mystery or were deliberately intended 
to impose on him. At length he told the Crusader that, as 
he belonged to a nation that delights in joking among them- 
selves and with others by narrating facts either altogether 
impossible or fabulous, he had wronged the Christian in 
questioning his statements, for it was more natural on the part 
of a Frank, to gad or brag than speak what is true. 
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11, The Crusader said that he was not one of those given 
to boasting of what they could not perform: but that in 
speaking to the Saracen of things he could not understand, 
he had perhaps laid himself open to the charge of bragging. 
He concluded by asking the Saracen to think no more of 
all that he had told him. 


12. The two knights now reached the cluster of pa!m-trees 
and the fountain. This spot was a perfect paradise in the 
inidst of the dreary sandy desert and afforded the two knights 
shade and refreshment, things held of little or no value where 
they are common. The fountain had been arched ove® by 
some charitable person before misfortunes fell on the land 
Of Palestine. The arch, which served to keep off the sultry 
rays of the sun from its waters, was ina ruined state. The 
water, issuing from the fountain, fell into a marble cistern, 
which, though much defaced, suggested the cheerful thought 
that the spot was a resting place and that the fountain had 
been provided by one, who had the convenience of his 
fellow-men in view. Thirsty and weary travellers halting at 
this place were reminded that many others before them had 
been benefited by the shade and refreshment it afforded, and 
had gone on their way in safety to a more fertile country. 
The waters of the fountain, issuing from the marble cistern, 
were absorbed by the ground and helped to supply the palm- 
trees with sap and clothe the soil with soft green grass. 


13. Thetwo warriors halted in this pleasant spot and took 
off trom their horses their saddles, bits and reins. They let 
them drink from the fountain and let them loose, being sure 
that they were quite tame and would not stray far away from 
the pure water and fresh green grass. The two knights 
‘sat down and each produced what little provisions he had ; 
but before beginning to eat, each eyed the other as if to 
measure one another’s strength, to form an estimate of one 
another’s character and each was forced to admit that, if 
he had been slain in the recent fight, it would have heen by 
a noble hand. 


14. The warriors formed a marked contrast to one another ; 
‘each was a fitting type of his race. The European ea 
powerful man, strongly built, with light brown curly hair ; 
was somewhat dark in those parts of his body not Mate ps 
his dress or armour; he wore no beard at all after the Noumea 
fashion. His nose was Straight and regular after the Grecian 
type; but his mouth was a little too large ; his teeth were 
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well-set and. beautifully white; he had a small head fixed 
gracefully upon his neck. He could not have been more 
than thirty years of age—perhaps three or four years younger, 
if we make an allowance for the effects of toil and climate. 
He was tall, powerful and muscular and though, perhaps, 
Jater on he might become fat and unwieldy, yet at this 
time he was nimble and active. His hands were long and fair, 
and his arms were well-proportioned with large and powerful 
wrist-bones. There was much of the hardihood and careless. 
frankness of a soldier in his expression and his movements : 
his voice was rather that of one accustomed to command 
than‘to obey. If called upon to express his opinion on any 
matter, he did it in a loud tone and boldly. 





15. The Saracen Emir though above the middle size was 
smaller than the Christian. Huis limbs were slender ; his 
hands and arms thin and long, but suited to the style of 
his countenance ; they, however, would not suggest that he 
possessed the vigour and elasticity which he had displayed 
in the recent contest. His limbs were far from fleshy : 
they were bony. muscular, and wiry, fitted for exertion 
and fatigue more so than those of a warrior more bulky 
and who, though strong, is too heavy for sustained exertion. 
His face was of the usual Arabian type, far different from 
the exaggerated description of the poets and minstrels of 
the times and the paintings of a Saracen’s head seen on 
the sign-boards of inns. His features were small and delicate 
and tanned by the sun; he wore a long curled beard, neatly 
dressed. ‘The nose was straight and regular with eyes keen 
but deep-set in his face. As he lay stretched out on the grass 
alongside of the Christian warrior his body might be com- 
pared to his own bright crescent shaped ]Jamascus sword, 
while that of his companion reminded one of his long 
ponderous (Gothic sword. The Emir was in the prime of 
manhood and might have been termed really handsome, were 
if not for his narrow forehead and features, somewhat too 
sharp and thin as judged by the European standard of beauty. 


16, The manners of the Saracen were graceful and consis- 
tent with propriety ; he seemed to be a man who had habitua- 
ted himself to restrain his natural vehemence of temper and 
whq, from a sense of self-respect, was:formal and ceremonious 
in his behaviour. The European knight was no less dignified 
and conscious of his superiority ; but this feeling of conscious 
superiority produced different effects in the two warriors. 
it made the Christian bold, blunt and somewhat disregardful: 
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of the opinion of others in his beheviour. The same feeling 
prompted the Saracen to be more formal and ceremonious in 
his manners. Both warriors were courteous; the Christian 
from a sense of what was due to others, whereas the Saracen 
was actuated by a deep feeling of what others expected. 
from him, 
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[Southey, Robert—born at Bristol, 1774, was not only 
a poet, but was a biographer, antiquary, critic and histerian. 
While young, he wrote a poem, Vat Lyler, which he after- 
wards withdrew ; his later and best known poems are 7halaba, 
The Curse of Nehama, and Roderic the Last of the Goths. 
His most popular prose works are 7he Life of Nelson, and 
Life of Wesley ; he wrote numerous articles in the Quarterly 
Review, and was the author altogether of above 100 volumes. 
Southey was appointed poet-laureate in 1813; died in 1843.] 


Page 83. 


PARA. 1. Notes.—Parsonage house—|[note the appar- 
ent tautology, for farvsonage means house of parson or parish 
minister; the suffix age signifies place, ¢.g., Aermitage.] 
Burnham Thorpe—a village in Norfolkshire, England.. 
[ Thorpe =village.] Rector—(lit. ruler) a clergyman of the 
church of England who has the charge and care of a parish 
and has the tithes, &c. Maiden name—the -name she had 
as a maiden, z.¢., before her marriage. A woman’s maiden. 
name is that of her father ; she drops this name on marnage 
and takes her husband’s name. Sir Robert Walpole— 
the vreat Whig statesman (1676-1745). He entered the 
House of Commons in 1700; was First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1715 and i721. During 
his administration (1721-1742), the Hanoverian succession. 
was firmly established. He was the least corrupted of the 
leaders of both factions at a time famous for corruption afic 
tax morals. This child—-Horatio Nelson. Named after— 
named by the same name (a//er=in imitation of ). The first 
Lord Walpole—see Text-Book, page 365. Of the navy— 
belonying to the navy, z.¢., holding an appointment in the 
British navy. Zhe widower—the Revd. Edmund Nelson, the: 
father of Horatio. Upon this event—when the death of Mrs. 
Nelson occurred. TZake cave of—be the guardian or patron 
of. Zhe Christmas holidays—the time that schools are closed 
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in wintér on account of Christmas. County newspaper—the 
principal paper published in the County of Norfolk. Afpotnt- 
€a@ to—understand captain after appointed. The Raisonnable 
—the name of a ship perhaps one which had been captured 
from the French. Of 64 guns—having 64 guns or cannons 
on board. Like to go—wish or desire to go. [Indirect.-- 
Nelson entreated his brother William to write to their father 
and tell him that he (Nelson) should lke to go to sea with 
their uncle Maurice.]| Bath—a town of Somersetshire, Eng- 
Iand, 11 miles east of Bristol on the river Avon. The hot 
springs, which were known to the Romans, have made the 
towr a fashionable resort. His circumstances were 
straitened—he was pressed by poverty and necessity, z.¢., 
he had become poor. He “ad no prospect—he had no hope 
or expectation. 
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Of seeing them bettered—of experiencing an improvement 
m his circumstances. Hxpl.—Mr. Nelson became very 
much poorer without any hope of improvement in his fortune. 
The wish of providing for himscelf—the desire of earning his 
own livelihood and thereby relieving his father of the burden 
of supporting him. Actuwated—influenced, incited to action. 
Hxpl.—The father knew that Horatio was influenced bya 
desire to earn his own livelihood so as not to be a burden 
to his father anv longer and consequently the latter did not 
object to his son’s poing to sea. Station—appointment or 
occupation. He would climb tf possthle to the top of the tree 
(metaphor) he would rise, if it could be done, to the 
highest position in that occupation. Adove all the rest—more 
than all the other sons, rather than all the other sons. To 
rough it out at sea—to havea rough and hard life as a 
sailor, Ve votnto action—we engage in a fight with the 
enemy. Provide for him at once—kill him immediately 
and thus relieve him of all farther anxiety in respect of 
earning his livelihood. [Indirect.—Captain Suckling in 
reply asked what had poor Horatio done, who was so weak, 
that he.........sea. But he should be allowed to come, and the 
first time they went into action a cannon-ball might............ 
at once. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.—/arsonage—noun used adjec- 
tivallY qualifying fouse. Afatden—an adj. qualifying name ; 
this word is also a noun. TZhree years—adv. obj. of time, 
modifying read. Seeing—gerund governed by of. Bettered—- 
participle, obj. complt. of seczzg, referring to them. What— 
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' jnterog. pronoun, obj. of done. So-—adv. modifying week. 
Rough—adj. used as a verb, governing zf as a cognate object. 
Time—adv. obj. of time modifying go. Once—an adv. of 
time, govd. by the prep. af; the phrase az omce may be parsed 
as an adv. phr. modifying the verb provide. 


Analysis.—Three vears afterwards......... ..... guns—com- 
plex sentence. 
(1) A. Three years afterwards he read......... newspaper— 
prin. cl. 
B. When Horatio......... age—adj. cl. referriny to /hree 
years afterwards in A, (When=at which timé). 
C. That his uncle............ guns—noun cl. obj. of read. 
(2) Whither he had gone......... health—adj. cl. referr- 
ing to Bath. (Whither=to which city). 
(3) He knew that it was......... actuated—complex sent. 
A. He knew~—prin. cl, 
3. That it was the wish............ himself—noun cl. obj, 
of Anew. 
C.’ By which......... actuated —adj. cl. referring to wish. 


Conversion.—To take care of one of the boys—-(inf. phr. 
into cl.) that he would take care of &c. That his uncle was 
appointed—(cl. into phr.) of his uncle’s being appointed. 
That I should like to go to sea—(cl. into phr.) of my Itking 
to goto sea. That he, above all the rest......... sea——(cl. into 
phr.) fo: him, above all the rest, to be sent to sea. 


OUEs.-—Point out the six different senses of the suffix “age” 
as exemplified in the following words :—(i) Herbage, (2) 
hermitage, (3) cottage, (4) postage, (5) breakage, (6) per- 
 sonage. 


ANS.—(1) Collective, (2) noun of place, (3) place, (4) cost 
of action, (5) result of action, (6) suffix denoting an abstract 
noun, 


QuES.—Describe the four uses of the suffix e# as exem- 
plified in the following words :—(1) Maiden, (2) vixen, 
(3) flaxen, (4) fatten. 


ANS.--(1) Employed to form the feminine gender =female, 
(2) old Saxon suffix a female fox, (3) adjectival Saxon suffix 
signifying made of, (4) a Saxon suffix causative or factitive 
=to make fat. 
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PARA, 2. Notes. —Manifest—clear, evident. The boy— 
the kind of boy. Chosen—picked out, selected. As ows 
profession—the navy. He was never—Horatio. Of a strong 
bedy—physically strong (of denotes a quality). Zhe ague— 
(pronounced d4-gu, and not ag). The disease ague, which is a 
periodical or intermittent fever, the attack being invariably 
preceded by a shivering. (The radical idea is a shivering or 
shaking similar to that caused by fear; Aompaozor is the 
name by which the fever is called in Lengal). Reduced— 
diminished, hence weakened him. TZhat resolute heart--that 
determination of spirit. Modleness of mind—magnanimity. 
Caracr—course of life. Of labour and of glory—of heroic 
deeds and of renown. Lminently adistincuished—made him 
celebrated in so high adegree. Hxpl.—Nelson was never 
physically strong; he was very much weakened by frequent 
attacks of ague, a disease verv prevalent at the time in 
England; but he had even in his boyhood displayed that 
resolute courage and magnanimity for which he was so famous 
during the whole of his public career of heroic deeds and 
renown. J/ere—only. A bira’s-nesting—in searching for the 
nests of birds to get the eggs or young ones (@ is the 
Saxon prep.=on orin). A cow-bey—a boy who takes charge 
of cows. The dinner hour--the time for dinner. Zhe alari 
of the family—the fears of the members of his house. 
Abpprehended—feared. He might have been carrted off by the 
vip~sies—he might have been taken awav by the gupszes, 
(a wandering race found in all parts of the world; the 
word 1s supposed to be a corruption of Eeyftian, their 
origin being traced by some to the /ats of the Punjab. 
These people were in the habit of stealing away children of 
both sexes). /2 various directions—in different lines from 
the house. scovered alone—found by himself. Composedly 
—calmly. Get over—cross. Drive you home-—force you to . 
return home. The future hero—Nelson, who in after-life 
became England’s greatest Naval Commander. [Indirect.— 
The old lady addressing Horatio as child, said that she 
wondered that hunger and fear had not driven him home. 
Horatio replied by repeating the word fear and asking his 
grand-mother what fear was, for he had never seen it.] Set off 
—started. 


Page 85. 
A fall of snow—a falling of snow. Did not much like— 


was. not much pleased with. Too deep for them to. 
venture on—so thick a layer of snow had fallen that. it 
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would not be possible to attempt going farther. [Direct.— 
William said it is too deep for us to venture on.] Jf that be 
the case—if the fact is as you say. Attempt—trial. To your 
honour—to your yood faith, HExpl.—The father told the 
boys that if the fact was as they stated he would not insist on 
their going to school; but they should make another trial 
and he would leave it to their yvood faith to vo or return 
if the road were really dangerous. [Indirect.—The father 
said that if that were the case they certainly should not go; 
but they should make another attempt and he would leave 
it to their honour. If the road was dangerous, they might 
return, but he bid them remember that he left it to their 
honour.] A reasonable excuse—just grounds. 70 be prevailed 
upon—to be induced or persuaded. [Indirect.— He (Horatio) 
said that they must yo on and he asked his brother to 
remember that it had been left to their honour.] Pears—a 
kind of fruit. Which the boys regarded as lawful 
booty—-which the boys: considered they had a right to 
plunder. Inthe highest degree tempting— most enticing 
indeed. To venture for the prize—to make an attempt 
to’secure the object of plunder, 7. ¢., the pears. Volunteered 
upon this service—undertook the work of his free will. 
Lowered down—set down, Was drawn up—was pulled up. 
Distributed—divided. Without reserving'any for himself—with- 
out keepiny back any of the apples as his own share. [Direct. 
—I onlv took them because every other boy was afraid. ] 
Parsing and Grammar.—A dird’s-nesting—a, Saxon 
prep:=on, governing the participial noun décrd’s-nesting. 
A lone—pred. adj. subj. complt. of was dissovered. Drive you 
Aome—noun, adv. obj. of drive. PBooty-—-olj. after as. 


Analysis.—(i) That Horatio was not the boy—noun cl. 
im apposition to zf in the prin. cl 7/7 ¢s manifest, (2) That he 
MIGNGivesaneasias gipsies—noun cl. obj. of apprehended. (3) 1 
leave it to your honour—noun cl. obj. of remeber. 


Conversion.—Once after the winter............ + eeeeeSNOW— 
(complex sent. into simple) once, after the winter holidays 
he and his brother William having set off......... school, they 
came back on account of a fall of snow., If that be the case 
--(condl. sent. into a phrase) that being the case. It was 
too deep for them to venture—(an assertive sent. into a nega- 
tive) it was so deep as not to allow them to venture on. 7 

Para. 3. Notes.— Spring morning—morning in the spring 
season. North Walsham-—a town in Norfolkshire, Eng- 
land. Zhe expected summons—the order which was being 
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dailv looked out for. To join his ship—to join his 
appointment on board a ship. The parting—the leave 
taking, separation. Playmate and bed-fellow—his companion 
at play and one with whom he shared his bed. A pain- 
ful effort—an endeavour causing much pain and regret. 
Privations—\osses and hardships. 7he sazlor’s lot—the fate 
‘or fortune of sailors in general. The Medway—a river in 
Kent, England ; it flows N. E., pass Mindstone and Rochester 
into the Thames He was put into the Catham stage— 
a seat was procured for hin in the stage coach running from 
London to Catham, a fortified seaport in Kent, England, 
33 miles S. E. of London; it is one of the chief British 
Arsénals. [Stage—a place of rest on a journey where a 
chanye of horses is made]. Set down—placed down from 
the coach. To find his way as best he could—to get to 
the ship in the best way he was able. 


Page 86. 

The forlorn appearance &c.—the look of the boy showing 
that he was miserable and forsaken. Questioned him —asked 
him about his state. Refreshments—food and rest. Apprised 
—previously informed. Paced—walked up and down. Zhe 
dech—the upper floor of the ship. Moticved—takeu notice of, 
observed. Samchody—some person, one of the ship’s officers 
or sailors. Zook compassion on him—pitied him. TZrans- 
planted—removed. Native soil—native land or home. Zhe 
diving branch—a child. a young member of a family. Cz 
from the parent tree—severed or separated from his parents. 
Poignant—severe, bitter. Expl.—The passage is a metaphor. 
Of all the pains we have to suffer in life none is more severe 
than that which we feel when we first leave our home and 
are bv force of circumstances severed in our youth from 
our parents. The young man is compared to a plant or to 
a branch the home to sotl and the father to the parent tree. 
After-griefs—sorrows in subsequent years. (After has an 
adjectival force=future). Scars—marks or signs of a wound 
after the wound has healed. Afaced—removed, rubbed out. 
{Note— Deface=to injure or impair a figure; Efface=to 
rub out a figure so as to render itinvisible.] Bruise the sptrit 
—crush the activity and vigour of a man. Break the heart 
—to depress with sorrow and despair; to cause great sorrow 
and grief. Never, never—(repeated for emphasis). Acenly— 
sharply. Zhe want of love—the need of the love of others. 
The sense of utter desertion—the feeling of complete lone- 
liness, Zhe haven of home—the shelter of our birth-place ; 
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the love and protection of our parents’ house. Pushed off— 
launched, forcibly cast out. Zhe stream of life—the course 
of events in the world. HExpl.—True it is that in subsequent 
years we experience sorrows which pain us more sorely than 
that which we feel in first parting from home and such sorrows 
crush all our vigour and activity and depress us with pain 
and despair ; but at no time in our life do we feel so deeply 
the need of beiny loved and our thorough loneliness as when 
we for the first time are forced to leave the shelter of the 
home of our infancy and are launched into the course of 
events in the world. Added to--besides. The sea-boy—the 
boy who has taken to a sailor’s life. Physical hardships— 
evils which oppress the body. /rtzvatZon—absence. °H rs 
first days of wretchedness in the service—the misery he ex- 
perienced in the early period of his service in the navy. 


Parsing and Grammar.—As he could—adv. conjunction. 
The whole remainder--cwhole is an adj. qualifying remainder 
which is the adv. obj. of faced. A/fter-griefs = syntactical com- 
pound of a prep. used adjectivally and anoun. As when-- 
adv. of manner or degree. 


QUES.— Distinguish between Aas fo endure and 7s to endure. 

ANs.—(1) Is cotnpelled to endure, (2) is by previous arrange- 
ment to endure. 

QUES.— Distinguish between a simile and a metaphor. 


ANs.—Both figures express comparison, which in the simile 
is introduced by as, /#ke, &c.. whereas in the metaphor the 
' comparison is reduced to a single word without the signs of 
comparison. He is as strong as a lion—simile. He is a lion 
in strength—metaphor. | 
Analysis.—The pain which is felt........... through life— 
complex sentence. 
A. The pain is one of the most poignant—prin. cl. 
B. Which ts felt—adj. cl. referring to Zatz in A. 
C. When we are......soil—adv. cl. modifying /e/f in B. 
I), When the living......tree—adv. cl. co-o dte. with C_ 
and modifying fe/¢ in b. 
E. Which we have...... life—adj. cl. referring to one of 
the most potenant in A. 


Conversion.—He was put into......he could—(compd. sent. 
into simple). Being put.......staye, he was, on its arrival, 
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set......passengers, being thus left to find his way in the best 
way possible. When the living branch......tree ; when we are 
first......soil--(adv. cl into phrases) on the living branch being 
cut......tree; on our first being transplanted......soil. Which 
wound more deeply......heart—(compd. adj. cl. into participial 
phrases) wounding more deeply, leaving behind them in- 
effacable scars, bruising the spirit and sometimes breaking 
the heart. 


PaRA. 4. Notes.—Having been commissioned -— 
having been ordered to be fitted out for active service after it 
has been for sometime out of use. The dispute respecting 
the Falkland Islands—See note in your Text Book, p. 365. 
The Falkland Islands are a group of islands about 100 in 
number in the South Atlantic Ocean, 300 miles East of 
Magellan Straits. The group is a British Crown Colony. 
Was paid off—was discharged, 7. ¢., the crew were paid off 
and discharged from service. <Accommodated—settied, adjust- 
ed (See note in Text-Book, p. 365). The Court of Spain 
—-the Spanish Government. 7¢—having 74 guns or cannons 
on board. Statfoned—fixed, placed. A guardship—a vessel 
of war appointed to superintend the marine affairs in a har- 
bour or river and to receive impressed seamen. Zoo inactive a 
life for a boy—so idle a life as not to be suited to a boy or 
youth. Serta eke carloacee 1 omission of the prep. on ; 
voyage is adv. obj. A merchant-ship—a ship employed 
in the transportation of goods, as distinguished from a ship 
of war. 
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Seaman-~~one well versed in the navigation of a ship. 
Master’s mate—assistant to the officer on hoard a ship 
whose duties are to navigate the ship under the direction of 
the captain. The Dreadnought—the name of a ship of 
war, ffe—Nelson. A practical seaman—one well skilled in 
the art of navigating aship. A saying then common among 
the satlors—an expression at the time generally used by the 
sailors in the navy Aft, the most honour; forward, 
the better man—those who occupy quarters in the after 
or hinder part of the ship, ¢.¢., the officers get all the honour 
and rewards, whereas those who occupy the front part of . 
the ship, z.¢., the common sailors have all the hard work 
and display the best seamanship. HExpl.—Though Nelson 
came back to England with a thorough knowledge of seaman- 
ship, yet he entertained a dislike for service in the British 
navy in which, accordimg to an expression used by sailors in 
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general, only the officers got all the honours and rewards 
whereas the sailors had all the hard work and were the 
best in seamanship. Disappointed and disgusted—defeated 
in his expectations of promotion &c., and filled with an aversion 
to the service for the injustice prevailing in it. W2zth no 
unfriendly intentions—(a double negative) with the purpose 
of acting ina friendly manner. Warned Nelson...hopetess— 
advised Nelson to leave a service in which all his own ex- 
pectations of advancement were defeated. Took the best 
means of reconciling him to it—tried_ his best to make 
Nelson satisfied with service inthe navy. He held tt out as 
a reward—he promised Nelson as an inducement (zz’ has 
prospective reference to the cl. shat 7f he attended &c.). 
Attended well to his navigation—paid good attention to his 
duties in respect of navigating a ship. Cuffer—a small boat 
used by ships of war, so called from its cutting through the 
water. Decked longboat—the longest and strongest boat 
belonging to a ship with a deck or upper flooring. A good 
pilot—proficient in the art of steering a boat or ship ina 
dangerous navigation. Vessels of that description—boats of 
that kind, (cutters or longboats). The Tower—the tower 
of London, a collection of buildings in the eastern part of 
London, formerly containing a State prison, and now used as 
an Arsenal and repository of various objects of interest. 
The Swin Channel—a channel south of the island of 
Shepney at the mouth of the Thames. North Foreland-— 
_ a cape on the N.-E. coast of Kent with a ligh-thouse 184 feet 
high, the hght of which can be seen 24 miles. Acquired a 
confidence—gained a boldness and assurance of security. 
freli—realised, experienced. Zhe value—the importance. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Sent a voyage—adv. obj. of 
sent. A saying—verbal noun, objective case govd. by with 
understood. Practical seaman—suv}. complt. of returned. 
Aft, forward—adverbs, with zs understood after them. Aofe- 
Zess—pred. adj. obj.complt. of found, referring to which. 


Analysis.—As soon as the difference.........accommodated 
—adv. cl. of time, modifying was faced of. Aft, the most 
honour.........man—noua cll. in apposition to saying. He 
held it out............Chatham—complex sent. 

A. He held it out as a reward—prin. cl. 

B. That he should so.... ...longboat—noun cl, in apposi- 
tion to é#in A. 

C. If he well........... me esvon 3" cl. of PODAIOns 
modifying e should go in B. os 


e 
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D. Which was......Chatham—adj. cl. referring to /ong- 
boat or cutter in B. 


Conversion.—As soon as.........accommodated—(cl. into 
a phr.) immediately upon the difference with the court of 
Spain being accommodated. His uncle received him......... to 
it—(compd. into complex sent.) his uncle having received... 
os...return, discovered his......... the navy, for which reason he 
took......to it. If he attended........... enavigation—(condl. cl. 
into phrase) on condition of his attending well to his navi- 
gation. 


a 

PaRA. 5. Notes. —A7s love of enterprise—his eager desire 
for undertakings attended with danger or hazard. £xrctted— 
aroused, called forth, Were fitting out—were being made 
ready. A woyage of discovery to the North Pole—a voyage 
having for its object the finding out of a north-west passage 
from the Atlantic along the polar regions of North America 
to the Pacific Ocean and thence to the East Indies. Sucha 
service—an enterprise of such a nature. Effective men— 
able-bodied seamen, z.c.,. not only seamen who were physically 
strong and adults, but who were well skilled in seamanship. 
Boys—young inexperienced sailors. Hxpl.—Because great 
difficulties were expected in such a hazardous enterprise, the 
ships selected for the voyage of discovery were ordered to 
have a crew of well skilled seamen and adults in the place 
of the customary number of mere raw youths. 7/7s—this 
fact (that boys should not be taken on board). Deter him-— 
prevent him through fear of not being received. Solictting— 
begging, requesting. A/zs uncle's tnterest—the influence of 
Captain Suckling, his uncle. Admiztfed—taken on. Cox- 
swain—an officer on board a ship who has the charge of 
the boats and their crew. (The word is pronounced as if 
written Coksen = cock, a boat and swain—man or servant). /7 
compliance with—in answer to a proposal. The Royal 
Society— see note in your Text-Book, p. 366. Volunteered 
his services—oftered himself for service with the expedition 
as a volunteer. 


Page 88. 


Bombs—vessels with two masts of from 100 to 200 tons 
burden, they are used as bomb-vessels (or technically called 
bomb-ketches), so constructed as to throw bombs, large hollow 
shells, fitted with explosive matter into a fortress from the sea. 
Best adapied—most filled or suited. Zaken into. dock—taken 
into the place (a large basin on the side of a harbour where 
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ships are built or repaired). Secuve—free from all harm, safe 
Masters of Greenlandmen—(see Note in Text-Book 
page 366). The First Lord of the Admiralty—a Civil 
Lord and Member of the Cabinet who presides over the naval 
department of the government. W7tt a laudable solicttude 
—with a carefulness and anxiety worthy of praise. Zo the 
wish of the officers—in accordance with what the officers of 
the ships desired. <Afparatus—a mechanical contrivance. 
Distilling fresh from salt water—obtaining fresh or sweet 
water from sea water by the process of distilling, z.¢., first 
converting the sea water into vapour by heat and then 
condensing the vapour by cold into water again. Aetile—a 
vessel of metal for boiling water. Applying a wet mop 
—placing a op (z.e., a collection of coarse yarn used for 
cleansing the decks thoroughly wet). Zhe vapour—-the steam 
into which the sea water was converted. Was passing—was 
finding its way out of the kettle. Gal/on—a fluid measure of 
five seers’ Capacity. 


Parsing and Grammar.— F7/ting out =a (in or on) filling 
out. Second—~a numeral adj. of the ordinal kind, limiting 
person or office understood. Shz#s—ob}j. case after as. /nven- 
“ion—in apposition to apparatus. 


Analysis.—Nelson had been...... the North Pole—complex 
sentence. 


A. Nelson had not......... Triumph—prin. cl. 

B. When his love...... hearing—adj cl, referring to many 
months in A. (When=at which time.) 

C. That two ships............ Pole—noun cl. obj. of hearing 
in B. 


Conversion.— Which were expected—(cl. into phr.) being 
expected. Before their departure—(prep. phr. into cl.) before 
they departed. 


PARA. 6. Notes.—The Nore—the naval station in the 
Thames, England, 3 miles N.-E. of Sheerness. La/.=latitude, 
long.=\ongitude (the exact locality a little N.-W. of Sptiz- 
bergen). Beset with tce—surrounded on all sides with ice. 
They hove her through—raised it forcibly from the ice 
(Heave—heaved or hove,—heaved or hove formerly hoven). 
See note in your Text-Book, p. 366. /ce anchors—a bent bar of 
iron, whose prong or fork enters a hole in the ice; to the other 
end a mooring cable is attached. Ranging—passing. Tried 
attempted to find an opening. Becalmed—hindered from 
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motion or progress by a calm. Formed ¢¢—the bay. of a 
breath of air—not the least breeze or wind. Low and even— 
not much above the surface of the sea and of a uniform level. 
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Pools of water—small bodies of water. Jlce-fields—ex- 
tensive tracts in the polar seas covered with ice. /us¢ crust- 
ed over—merely covered over with a thin crust or layer. 
Young ice—ice freshly formed. Closed upon them — completely 
inclosed the ships by forming a united mass. Jn crcum- 
ferefice~measured all round. Fast—firmly fixed. Pure und 
soft—clear and not containing salt (water which decomposes 
soap is termed soft, otherwise it is termed hard). Considered 
—thought. TZhat the season was advancing—that the season 
was approaching nearer to winter. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Were in lat. &c.—not a copula 
but a principal verb. Szrrounded—understand they were. 
Low and even—adj. qualifying szow. As it might be called— 
has a relative force. /as/—pred. adj. subj. complt. of /ay and 
referring to ships. 


Analysis.— Where most......... stopped—adj. cl. (in which 
&c.) referring to place. As it might be called—relative cl. 
referring to ake. But the Greenland pilots......beset—complex 
sentence. 

The Greenland pilots were alarmed...beset—prin. cl. 
Who were farther—adj. cl. referring to Dzlots in A. 
Than they...... before —adv. cl. modifying were farther 

in B. 

And considered—rel. cl. with subject wo understood 

referring to fzlots in A. 


That the season was advancing—noun cl. obj. of 
considered in D. 


Ho ate 


Conversion.—Which formed it—(cl. into phr.) forming it. 
As far as they could see—(cl. into phr.) to the farthest extent 
of their vision. They filled their casks............ soft—(complex 
into simple sent.) they filled their casks with pure and soft 
water from the ice-fields. The Greenland pilots...... thus beset 
—(complex into simple sentences): (1) the Greenland pilots 
were farther; (2) they had never been so far before ; (3) they 
considered the advanced state of the season; (4) they were 
alarmed.........beset. a 


He 
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QUES.—Give the several meanings of the word /as¢. 


ANns.—(1) Adj., firm; (2) adj., swift; (3) adv., swiftly; 
(4) adj., close or near; (5) verb, to abstain from food ; 
(6) noun, abstinence from food ; (7) adj, pleasure-seeking. 


PARA. 7. Notes.—Within less than two lengths 
of each other—at a less distance from each other than 
twice the length of a ship. Room to turn—place sufficient 
to turn round without coming against each other. All flat— 
completely even and level. Forced—pushed violently upwards. 
The mainyard—The yard carrying the principal sail of a ship. 
(The spar of timber fixed at right angles to a mast by whtch a 
sail is extended). Sgueezing together—pressing forcibly one 
on the other. 4 day of thick-fog followed— the next day there 
was a dense fog or mist. Succeeded—followed. Clear—fine, free 
from fogs or clouds. Closed—shut. Open water—water clear 
of ice. Jn stght—visible. Quarter—place, direction. Pdlots’ 
—pl. possessive for there were two pilots. Were set fo work— 
were employed. Warp through—to tow or move a ship 
with a line or waz attached to buoys or auchors, by means of 
which a ship is drawn usually in a bending course. Sawed 
—cut the ice with an ice saw. Thetr utmost efforts—their 
greatest exertions. V. £,; £.—North East; East. A field— 
an ice field. Several acres sguare—several acres in superficial 
area. Lifted up—pushed up. Larger tslands—larger ice fields 
forming islands in the ocean. Incorporated with them— 
united so as to form one body with them. To grow by 
aggregation—to increase in size by union and coherence 

of beet of the same nature. A fprobability—a likelihood, 
a chance. 
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Oxut—from the ice. Without a strong E. or N. E. wind— 
unless a strong wind from the East or North East blew. 
Every hour lessened the chance of extricating themselves— 
every moment made the probability of their getting free from 
the ice less and less hopeful. Zo explore—to search for. 
/t was the means—-backward reference to the preceding 
sentence. A singular but imminent danger—a danger of an 
unusual kind but ready to befallthem. A wadrus—a huge 
Carnivorous, amphibious animal inhabiting the Arctic Seas, 
popularly known as the sea-elephant. MHuman-like an expres- 
Sion in its countenance—a cast of features so much like the 
face of a man. The passions of humanity—the feelings 
peculiar to man. Hxpl.—The walrus is more like a human 
being in the features of its face than any other animal ; it has 
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also more of the feelings peculiar to man. Dsved—sank down 
into the water. Companions—fellow-walruses. Wrested— 
pulled out forcibly. 4” oar—an instrument for rowing boats. 
Staving—breaking holes into. Came uf—reached the spot. 
Re-inforced—strengthened in number. Disfersed—went off 
in different directions. Exposed himself in a most daring 
manner—put himself in danger most fearlessly. Zhe smid- 
watch—the period in the middle of the night in which a party 
of the ship’s crew are on guard duty. Stole from—secretly 
left. Comrades—companions. : 


Taking advantage of a rising fog--availing themselves 
of a fog which was beginning to rise. Sef out—started. 
In pursuit of—following in order to secure. The weather 
cleared—the air was free of fog. Adventurers—those en- 
gaged inthis risky undertaking. A constderable distance— 
a very great distance, far from. T7he stgnal—the sign. Called 
upon him—requested him. /2vafn—-without any effect. His 
musket had flashed in its pan—his gun had missed fire. 
(The gun was one of the old flint locks ; the pan is the part 
of the gun-lock which: holds the small quantity of powder 
which communicates with the charge in the barrel). Asmmu- 
mition—powder and shot. Hxpfended—exhausted, all over. 
A chasm—a gap or opening. Let me get a blow—let me have 
the opportunity of striking. 
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The devil—the ferocious brute. The butt-end—the wooden 
end of a gun which is held against the shoulder. We shall 
have Atm—we shall secure the animal. ([Indirect.—He 
told his comrade not to mind but to let him get a blow 
at that devil with the butt-end of his musket, and they should 
have him]. Which had the desired effect—which had the 
result intended. Zhe d0oy—Nelson. Of the consequences 
of his trespass—of what would happen to him for the 
offence he had committed in leaving the ship without orders. 
( Trespass— Norman fres (Lat. trans., across) +fasser, to pass). 
Reprimanded—rebuked, censured. Sternly—severely. So 
unworthy of the office &c.—so unbecoming in one holdin 
the responsible appointment he did. A/o/zve—reason. Expl. 
—Captain Lutwidge censured Nelson severely for behaviour 
so unbecoming in one holding such a responsible appointment 
and wished to know what reason induced him to go in pursuit 
of the bear. [Direct.—I wish to know what motive you...... 
bear.] Pouting his lip—thrusting out his lips as in sullen- 
hess. As he was wont—as he was accustomed. Agitated— 
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excited in his feelings. [Indirect.—Addressing the Captain 
.as, Sir, he said that he...... that he might carry the skin to his 


father. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.—Lengths—obj. after than. All 
fiat—adv. wholly. Squcezing—paruciple agreeing with Jzeces. 
Warp —inf. mood used gerundially. Zzwelve feet—adv. obj. 
of space after the adj. chick. As he was—conj. though. Stav- 
ing, upsetting—gerunds govd. by from. Attacking—part. 
sub. complt. of weve seen. Jn vain—prep. phr.-adv. vainly, 
modifying cadled understood. dAfimd—verb imperative mood. 
Wont—adqj. subj. complt. of Ze was. 





Analysis.—Young as he was—adv. cl. of concéssivn, 
modifying was appointed. As no other...... countenance—adv. 
‘cl. modifying the next cl. so also &c. 

It was with the utmost...... came up—complex sent. 

A. It was with the utmost difficulty—prin. cl. 

B, That the crew...... her—noun cl. in apposn. to z¢ in A. 

C. Till the Carcass’s boat came up—adv. cl. time, modi- 
fying could prevent in B. 


That I might carry the skin to my father—adv. cl. of pur- 
pose, modifying zd2shed to kill her. 


Conversion.—(1) They sawed through............ current— 
(compd. sent. into simple) the labour of sawing through 
pieces twelve feet thick continued the whole day, their utmost 
-efforts during which not moving the ships above three hundred 
yards, the current at the same time driving them together 
with the ice far to the N. Eand E. 


(2) That seems to possess—(rel. cl. into phr.) seemingly 
‘possessed. 

(3) The wounded one......... boat—(comp. sent. into com- 
plex) the wounded one diving down immediately, brought up 
a number of its companions, when all joined...... boat. 


(4) One night, during............ bear—(compd. into simple 
sent.) one night, during the mid-watch, stealing from the ship 
with one of his comrades under the advantage of a risin, 
‘fog, he set out...... bear. 

(5) It was not long before they were missed—(complex 
into simple sent.) they were soon missed. 


(6) Do not let me.........have him— (compound into simple 
‘sent.) by your letting me get a blow......... ...musket, we shall 
have him. 
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(7) Which had the desired effect—(cl. into phr.) with the 
desired effect. 


(8) That I might carry the skin —(cl. into phr.) to carry 
the skin. 


*(9) What motive he could have—(cl. into phr.) his motive. 


QUES.—Distinguish between (1) imminent, (2) immanent. 
and (3) eminent. 


ANS.—‘{1) Very near at hand, threatening; (2) inherent, 
internal; (3) distinguished. 


Quzs.— What parts of speech are the italicised words in the 
following :—(1) from staving her ; (2) ¢aking advantage of; 
(3) a daring manner; (4) effect of /rivhtening ; (5) an ex- 
ceeding great reward. 


ANS.-—(1t) Gerund or verbal noun; (2) participle; (3) adj. ; 
(4) verbal noun; (5) adj. in form but adv. in use=exceedingly. 


QUES.—What difference is there in meaning, (1) we shall 
have him and (2) we will have him. 


ANS.—(1) SHali denotes certainty as regards the future, 
(2) Wall denotes determination or purpose. 


PaRA. 8. Notes.—A jarfy—a small body of men. Zhe 
midshipiman—an apprentice on board a ship of war who serves 
his time and after examination is promoted to the rank of 
heutenant. Lutrusted with service—was put in charge of this 
particular work. TZhough close all about them—though shut- 
ting them in all round. Round the point—round the particular 
passage. An east wind—a wind blowing from the east. 
Considerably abated—very much lessened. TZhey /ay—they 
were situated. Their matin dependence—their chief reliance. 


' ‘The effect—the resu!t or operation. An easterly wind—a. 


wind blowing from the east. Clearing the bay—freeing the 
bay of the ice. Hxpl.—This news very much disspirited 
them, for they relied chiefly on a wind hlowing from the east 
freeing the bay from the ice, whereas they Were almost becalmed 
in their present situation. But one alternative—only one: 
of two things to be chosen. Zo watt the event—to stay for 
the ultimate effect. To betake themselves—to take to. 
or have recourse to. Hxpl.—It was only left to them to 
choose between remaining where they were, watching how the 
weather would at Jast turn out, or to leave the ships and 
take to their boats. Zhe Jdtkelihood—the probability. Zo 
sacrifice—to give up or abandon. Foreseen—seen beforehand, 


, anticipated. Therefore-—for this reason. Adapted—suited, 
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fitted. Zransport—carry away. In case of emergency—should 
there be any pressing necessity. Dutch whalery—Dutch 
ships engaged in the whale and seal fisheries. Conveyed— 
carried. As for wintering—as regards spending the winter. 
Dreadful experiment—frightful experience. Zoo often—so 
many times as not to induce them to try it again. Shoal water 
—a part of the sea which was shallow. Fourteen fathoms— 
14 x 6 feet. 
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Fast—firmly fixed. Take the ground—strike the bgttom 
and remain fixed. Jnevitably be lost—most certainly perish. 
Driving fast—being driven quickly by the force of the current. 
Expl.—If the ships or the mass of ice to which they were 
fastened should strike the bottom and remain fixed, they should 
certainly perish, and just then the ships were being driven 
quickly in the direction of some rocks on the north-east. Hoisted 
owt—lifted out from the ships. Zhe fitting begun—the making 
them fit for the transport of the crew commenced. Canvas 
bread bags—bags made of canvas for holding bread. Desert 
--abandon. With the lead and the line—with the cord 
and lead weight at the end employed in sounding the 
depth of water. To sound—to find out the depth of water. 
Cracks-—fissures, openings. Mofzce—previous information. 
Overset—turned bottom upward. HExpl.—Some of the crew 
were sent to the north and the east with the sounding line to 
find the depth of the water wherever there were openings 
in the ice, so that they might know beforehand if the ice 
had taken to the bottom, in which case the ships must be 
instantly crushed or turned upside down. 


Parsing and Grammar.—C/ose—adjective qualifying zce. 
Round—prep. governing foint in the objective case. To watt, 
to betake—verbal nouns, in apposition to allernative. Wénter- 
ing—verbal noun, obj. of for. But-—adv. modifying fourteen. 
Should they—conditional mood—if they should. Zo sound— 
gerundial inf. =for the purpose of sounding. 


Analysis.—That it might be necessary to sacrifice the 
ships—noun cl. in apposition to /kelzhood. Should they or 
the ice take the ground—adverbial conditional cll. modifying 
must be lost. Yn case it should be necessary—conditional cl. 
modifying were made. That they might have notice—adv. cl. 
of reason modifying were sent. | 


Conversion.—With information—(phr. into cl.) and they 
informed. They said also that upon the island............wind— 
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(complex into simple sent.) they also reported of their having 
had a fresh East wind on that island. This intelligence......00. 
that it might be necessary to sacrifice the ships—(cl. into phr.) 
of its being necessary to sacrifice the ships. In case of 
emergency—(phr. into cl.) in case an emergency should arise. 
Where they were—(cl. into phr.) in their present situation. 
Should they or the ice take the ground—(condl. cl. into part. 
phr.) on their or the ice’s taking the ground. His intention of 
preparing the boats—(phr. into cl.) that he intended preparing 
the boats. In case it should be necessary—(cl. into phr.) 
on its becoming necessary. Wherever they found...... ice— 
(cl. ‘nto phr.) in all cracks found in the ice. Before the ice 
took the ground—(cl. into phr.) before the ice’s taking the 
ground. In that case—(phr. into cl.) should that be the case. 

PaRA. 9. Notes.—7Zo fhaul—pull, drag. Having vom- 
mand—having charge or control. Like true British seamen— 
as loyal British sailors always behave. Reconctled—con- 
tented, satisfied with. ll confidence—complete trust. Zhe 
satls were set—the sails were loosed and spread out. All sail 
qwere kept upon them—all the sails were loosed and spread 
out on the masts of the boats. 7Zo force them through—to 
cause the boats to force their way through the ice. S/acked— 
was found to be less firm. Whatever exertions were made— 
how great so ever the efforts which the men made. Situation 
—state, condition. Adter—change. /ustifiable—consistent 
with reason, By them—near. Hxpl.—If the condition of 
the ships should not alter by the 14th, it would not be reason- 
able to remain near them. Carry on—pursue, make. 77dings 
—news (this word is never used in the singular form), 
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Close—compact. What advantage had been gained—how far 
the carrying on of the attempts had progressed. Past the boats 
—beyond. Zhem—the boats. Struck—to strike the bottom, 
The shank—the long beam having a ring at one end, the arms 
at the other. Best bower anchor—the greater of the two 
anchors carried at the bow or front part of aship. [See 
notes in the Text-Book, paye 307). Jade way—progresseéd. 
Hakluyt, Richard—prebendary of Bristol and Westmins- 
ter; he was the compiler of a series of voyages, which have 
made his name famous (1553-1616). Promoter—encourager. 
Compiler—one who composes a book from various authors, &c. 

Voyages of discovery—voyages undertaken to es and, 
discover new regions. | 


Parsing and Grammar.—Nelson having command— 
absolute phrase. Seamen-—object after like. Reconciled—past 
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part. subjective complt. of seemed. Rather—adv. modifying 
the adv. more. So far—adv. modifying adj. far. The least— 
understand degree. Moving, taking—verbal nouns in apposi- 
tion to doth attempts. Consistine—prest. part. referring to 7¢. 
Something—noun used as an adverb somewhat. Past —parti- 
ciple in form but prep. in use, governing ¢hem. Struck— 
intrans. verb. 


Analysis.—As the wind............of it—complex sent. 


A. As the wind was easterly —adv. cl. of cause or reason, 
modifying were se¢ in C. 

B. Though there was but little of it—concessiondl ad- 
verbial cl., modifying weve se/ in B. 


C. The sails were set—prin. cl. 
D. They got........ .westward—co-ordte. prin. cl. with D. 


What advantage had been gained—noun cl. object of 
ascertain. That one stroke broke...... anchor—adv. cl. of result, 
modifying with such force. 


Conversion —As the wind was easterly...............set— 
(complex into simple sent.) the wind being easterly, though 
little of it blowing, the sails were set. When they were first 
beset—(cl. into phr.) at the time of their being first beset. 
Whatever exertions were made—(cl. into phr.) in spite of 
every exertion made, Of the situation of the ships............by 
that time-—(cl. into phr.) in case of the situation not altering 
&c. So that it was impossible to ascertain—(cl. intu phr.) 


making it impossible to ascertain &c. That one stroke...... ae 
anchor—(cl. into phr.) as to break the.........anchor by one 
stroke. 


QUES.—Distinyuish between a subjective complement and 
an objective. 

Ans.—A subjective complement is an addition made toa 
verb of incomplete predication z.e, to an intransitive ora 
passive verb and is in apposition to the subject ; an objective 
complement is an addition made to a transitive verb and in 
apposition to the object. 


e.g. He seems unw7lline \ oe: 
He was called a hero Subjective. 


He saw a man advancing to him—Obijective. 


e 


PARA. 10. Notes.— es/—refresh themselves. Fatigue— 
weariness. Sfectes—kind. Reptile—an animal which moves 
on its belly or by means of small short legs such as snakes, 


¢ 
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lizards, worms, &c. Earthworm—a worm that lives under- 
ground, Iceberg-— (rce + Germ, 4erg=a hill) a hill or mountain 
of ice. So dark—qualifies bodies of ice. When contrastedywith 
~ observed in opposition with. A dively light green—a bright 
whitish green. Observatory—a place for making observa- 
tions on the heavenly. bodies such as the Greenwich Observa- 


tory. Adove—more than. Perpendicular—steep. [ssued— 
flowed. : 
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Thundered down—rolled down with the sound of thunder. 
These latitudes—these places so far north of the equator. 
Loaded—filled. Hard'clouds—firm clouds not likely to 
break into rain. From which tt was never entirely free—from 
these white clouds the sky was never quite clear. Zhey—the 
crew of the two ships. Bright afpearance—shining phenome- 
non or a brightness seen. Greenland men—the inhabitants 
of Geenland. The blink of the ice—the dazzling brightness 
above the horizon, caused by reflection of light from fields of 
ice, at sea (d/inh, the radical meaning seems to be to glitter, to 
shine, to twinkle). Untried—unattempted. Surveyed—examined. 
Twenty degrees—understand of longitude. 


Parsing and Grammar.—So dark as to apfpear—so 
adv.=to that extent, modifying dark; as (cor, rel. adv.) =to 
which extent, modifying zt woulda be dark understood ; fo ap- 
pear=a gerundial infinitive ; the phrase is equivalent to it was 
dark enough to appear black. Thundered—verb formed from 
the noun ¢hunder. Which—rel. agreeing with clouds. i— 
having backward reference to sty. Blink—objective comple- 
ment of ca/led, in apposition to whtch. 


Analysis.—Where they fixed their observatory—adj. cl., 
referring to place (where=in which). They were in those lati- 
tudes—adj. cl., referring to whole time. They always knew... 
esos 1C@—complex sentence. 


A. They always knew by a bright......horizon—prin. cl. 


B. When they were approaching the ice—-noun cl. obj 
of knew in A. 


‘C, Long before they saw it—adv. cl. of time, modifying 
knew in A. 


-D. Which the Greenlandmen.........of the ice—adj. cl. 
ish . referrine to dricht aphearance in A. i 
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The season was now......... untried—complex sent. 
A. The season was now so far advanced—prin. cl. 


B. That nothing............attempted—adv. cl. of result, 
modifying was so far advanced in A. 


C. If indeed......... untried—adverbial clause (condition) 
modifying could have been attempted in B. 


Conversion.—That the men might rest—(cl. into phr.) 
for the men to rest. The whole time they were-—(cl. into phr.) 
the whole of their stay. From which it was never free &c.— 
(subdte cl. into co-ordte. cl.) and it was never free from «these 
clouds. They always knew...... saw it—(complex into simple 
sent.) they always knew of their approach to the ice much 
before their seeing it. 


PARA. 11. Notes.— Ze ships were paid off—the officers 
and men of the ships were paid off and discharged. Sguadron 
—a detachment of ships of war (the word is allied to guatuor, 
four), Foretop—the platform erected at the head of the 
fore (front) mast. At watch and watch—to be on watch 
alternately with others, /2 whose watch—in whose watch 
party. Recommendation—favourable representation or report. 
Rated him as—placed him in the rank of. Coumtenance—-face, 
Florsid—(bright in colour like a flower) of a lively red colour. 
His appearance rather stout and athelettc—his figure some- 
what stout, strong and robust. A/fects—the evil results. 
Perilous—dangerous. Constitution—frame of body. Expl. 
—At the time of his arrival in India he had a red face and 
a somewhat strong and robust figure; but after a stay of 
eighteen months his health broke down completely as the 
natural consequence of living in a climate so injurious to 
Europeans generally. affed—defeated. Power—effective 
quality. Expl.— Medicines had no effect in curing his disease. 
Reduced almost to a skeleton—wasted in body almost toa 
figure of mere skin and bone. Use of his limbs—the power 
of moving his arms and legs. Zhe only hofe—the only hope 
of restoration to health and strength. Mome—i.e. England. 
Flad it nat been for—pbut for. 
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On the way—during the voyage. Beginning their carser— 
just entering their public life as naval officers. Left them— 
when he returned from India. Pursuing that career—following 
that course of life. Mew and interesting—novel and pleasing. 


Broken down—greatly reduced, shattered. As widely—as : 
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extensively. Hdured—experienced, suffered under. HExpl.— 
many vears after when Nelson’s fame was as wide spread as. 
that of England itself, he felt and suffered at this time. 
Impressed—made sensible of. A feeling—an idea or emotion. 
Rise—attain a high position. Staggered—filled with doubts. 
View— prospect. Surmount—overcome. /niferesf—influence 
with others. Dzscover—find out. Ambztion—desire of honour 
and advancement, Gloomy reverie—melancholy visions of the 
future (literally the word means a dream). Wished myself 
overboard —wished that I had fallen into the sea and been 
drowned. Glow of patriotism—ardent love of my country. 
Kindled— excited, arouséd. Presented my king and country as 
my patron—this glow of patriotism pictured to my mind that 
my king and the people of England would extend to me their 
favour and protection. Wel/—if it be so, then it is well. 
Hero.—a great, illustrious, extraordinary person. Confiding 
in Providence—trusting in God. Brave—boldly meet. 
{Indirect.—Nelson said that he had at that time been impres- 
sed with....in his profession. His mind had been....difficlties he 
had...interest he had possessed. He could....object of his ambi- 
tion. After a long...in which he had almost wished himself over- 
board, a sudden...... had been kindled within him and presented 
his......as his patron.| Hxpl.~Nelson said at this time 
he was convinced that he would never attain a high rank asa 
naval officer, for his mind was full of doubts when he thought 
of the insurmountable difficulties in the way of his advance- 
ment, and how little he could count on others to help him ; he 
could not, moreover, find any means of realising the high 
hopes he had in respect of his profession. After meditating 
Jong over these things with a feeling of sadness he was sud- 
denly stirred by a deep feeling of patriotism, which suggested 
_to him that his king and countrymen would extend to him 
their favour and protection. Under this inspiration he 
determined to meet boldly every danger, with a firm trust 
in God to help him. A radiant orb—a bright shining 
circle of light. Was suspended—seemed as if hung. Jn 
his minds eye—as a vision of the mind. Urged him—im- 
elied him. Onwards—further and further. Renown—fame. 
Direct.—He often said—‘a radiant orb was suspended in 
my mind’s eye, which urged me onward to renown.) Expl.— 
From the time that he experienced this sudden inspiration, 
Nelson said that he saw the appearance of a bright circle of 
light before his eyes, impelling him further and further to 
the desired goal of fame. The mystics—a class of 
religious people, who profess to have direct intercourse with 
. the Spirit of ‘God in calm and holy contemplation, and to 
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receive such impressions as are true religious knowledge. [Em- 
manuel Swedenborg of Sweden mav be cited as a mvstic, as 
also the Yogis of India]. Their seasons of darkness 
and desertion—the periods when the enlightenment of God’s 
Spirit and His presence is withdrawn from them. The 
animal spirits—vigour and energy. /az/—decay or decline. 
(See notes in Text-book, page 368). 7zey—the mystics. 
Represent tt~—describe it. Zemptation—enticement to evil. 
A snare of Satan—a sly attempt on the part of Satan (the 
devil) to ruin a man’s soul. Hxpl.—Should a man’s youthful 
vigour and strength decline, as in the case of Nelson, the 
mystics would say that it was due toasly attempt om the 
part of Satan (the devil) to ruin his soul and send him to hell. 
The enthusiasm—the noble passion, ardour (lit, e+ theos, 
God—the infusion of adivine spirit). A aifferent directton— 
from being ensnared by Satan. ssence—true nature as an 
impelling force. Previous state of dejecttion—former state of 
sinking of his spirits (see page 95,1. 8). Ad¢trtbuted—ascribed, 
referred to as a cause. 


Page 96. 


This shade—this gloom and melancholy. Hxpl.—Nelson 
knew very well that his former lowness of spirits and melancholy 
were attributable to his ill health, his want of interest in the 
naval service and the thought of the unsurmountable difficulties 
in the way of his rising in the navy. The sunshine—the 
bright cheerfulness. Bore with it a phrophetic glory— 
was the sure indication of his future glory and renown. T7zhat 
the (7ght—that the inward illumination ; the radar? orb of 
1.23, page 95. Led Aim on—guided him out of his perplexity 
of mind. Light from heaven—direct inspiration from 
God. Expl.—But Nelson seemed always to be convinced 
that the bright cheerfulness which followed his dejection of 
spirits was a sure indication of his future glory and honour 
and that the radiant orb which he said he always saw before 
him and which guided him out of his perplexity of mind was 
most certainly an inspiration from God Himself. 


Parsing and Grammar.—As midshifman—object after 
as, Ferilous—adj. qualifying climate. Had tt not been—condl 
subjunctive =7f ¢f had not been. Pursuing—prest. part. obj. 
complt. of /e/7, agreeing with them. That of England—demgns. 
pron. the mame. Overboard—adv. extension of wished. On- 

ward—adv, modifying text. 


. Analysis.—Had it not been for the attentive......way—adv. 
cl. of condition, modifying would have lived, That I should 
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never......profession—either noun cl. in apposn. to feeling or 
adv, cl. of direction modifying zfressed. A radiant orb...... 


minds eye—noun cl. obj. of said. The state of mind tn which 
«+...Gesertion-—complex sentence. 


A. The state of mind is the etc.—prin. el. 


B. In which these feelings began—adj. cl. referring to 
State in A. 


C. Which the mystics......... desertion—adj. cl. referring 
to the statein A. That an enfeebled mind...soul— 
noun cl. obj. of Ae knew or in apposition to what. 


Conversion.—When he had been...... in India—(cl. into 
phr ) after being...... in India. That remained—(cl. into part. 
adj.) remaining hope. Had it not been for—(cl. into phr.) but 
for. Pursuing—(part. into prep. phr.) in the pursuit of. In 
which—(rel. pron. into rel. adv.) where. That I should never 
rise in my profession-—-(cl. into phr.) of my being destined 
never to rise in my profession. Which urged him—(cl. into 
phr.) urging him. The state of mind...... desertion—(complex 
into simple sent.) the state of mind originating in these 
feelings is defined by the mystics as a season of darkness and 
desertion. If the animal spirits fail—(cl. into phr.) on the 
animal spirits failing. Which succeeded, which led him on— 
(rel. cll. into phr.) succeeding, leading him on. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Horatio, was the son of Edward and Catherine Nelson ; 
he was born September 29, 1798, in the house which his 
father, as Rector, occupied in the village of Burnham Thorpe 
in Norforkshire. Through his mother, a Suckling, he was 
connected with the distinguished familylof the Walpoles. 
Captain Suckling, the mother’s brother, on the death of Mrs. 
Nelson engaged to take care of one of the boys. Three 
years after Horatio, on Captain Suckling’s appointment to a 
ship of war, asked his brother William to write to their father 
for permission to join the navy. The father supposed that 
Horatio, knowing the straitened circumstances of the family, 
was desirous of earning his own livelihood, and therefore 
consenied ; moreover, he was sure that his son, Horatio would 
rise to the top of any career he choose. Captain Suckling on 
being written to, referred to Horatio’s weak health; but 
as in the chances of war Horatio might be killed and the 
boy’s anxiety about his family be pellever once for soe alans 
Suckling consented totake him, Ss. : 
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2. From Captain Sickling’s opinion of Horatio, the latter 
must have been a youth, weak in body ; moreover, the ague 
to which he was subject had still further weakened him But 
in spite of his physical weakness he thus early showed that 
he was not only plucky but noble-minded—an illustration, 
of the saying of Wordsworth, the poet, that ‘the child is 
father of the man’ In illustration of Horatio’s pluck and 
noble-mindedness the following anecdotes may be cited. 


(1) When very young, Horatio one day left his home on a 
bird-nesting excursion with a cow-bov and did not return even 
after the dinner hour had past. The family were naturally 
alarmed, and search was made for him in all directions: for 
the fear was that he had fallen into the hands of the gipsies, 
He was at last found sitting calmly at the edge of a little 
stream and when he was brought home, his grandmother 
asked him if he was not afraid, to which the young Horatio 
replied that he had never seen fear and asked to be told what 
fear was. [This is an illustration of his fearlessness]. 


(2) Horatio and his brother William had come home for 
the winter holidays, after the expiration of which they were 
going back to school, but by reason of a fall of snow they 
had come back. Their father told them to try again and if 
they found they could not go to school they might return, 
but they were to be truthful. “The two brothers started again, 
and William was inclined to return home, but Horatio, under 
the sense of their going to school being a matter of honour, 
induced his brother to go on to school. (This is an illustration 
of his noble-mindedness). 


(3) Horatio, on one occasion when no other boy would ven- 
ture went across the school and robbed an apple orchard ; he 
came back all right without being detected and gave the apples 
he had robbed to his school-fellows without keeping any for 
himself. On being questioned why he did this, he replied 
that he did it because every body else was afraid. (This is an 
illustration of his pluck and unselfishness). 


3. Horatio, while at school one morning in spring received 
his letter of appointment to join the navy. The separation from 
his brother William was most painful. His father accompanied 
him to London, whence by stage coach he got to Chatham. 
He could not find his way to his uncle’s ship, the Ratsonnable, 
and was wandering about, till an officer, pitying him, took him 
to his house. When he got on board, he was unnoticed, for no 
one was told of his coming. At last after two days some 
body noticed him. The pain we feel on leaving home for the 
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first time is more intense than any other griefs, however severe, 
which we feel in after life, for the feeling of complete isolation 
when we first leave home to be thrown on the world is the most 
painful. Besides, poor Nelson was by no means a strong 
boy and the hardships he had endured in his early naval 
career never was forgotten. 


4. Nelson shortly after left the MRazsonnadle, his first 
ship, for, the dispute about the Falkand islands was settled 
with Spain and his uncle, Captain Suckling was appointed as. 
Captain of the 7rzumph as a guardship in the Thames. This 
being too idle a life for young Horatio, he was sent in the 
Dreadnoughi, under Rathborne, one who had served under 
Nelson’s uncle, Captain Suckling. Nelson came back dis- 
gusted with service in the navy, for he found that though 
the sailors and the junior officers did the hard work the 
senior officers had all the praise. This disgust was intensified 
by the suggestions of Rathborne. Captain Suckling, Horatio’s 
uncle, received him on board his ship, the Z77zusmph, and finding | 
that he dishked the navy, did what he could to make him 
stick to it, promising him the command of the long boat of the 
officer’s ship at Chatham, if he attended to his navigation. 
This appointment made Horatio proficient in steering boats. 
in those dangerous channels at the mouth of the Thames and 
north of the Kentish shore. 


5. This was too lazy a life for Nelson, who on hearing 
that an expedition to the North Pole was being organized, 
applied to join it, notwithstanding the fact that only able- 
bodied seamen were to be engaged. Nelson was taken in. 
This expedition was undertaken at the request of the Royal 
Society ; two bomb ships were selected and everything’ was 
done to make them fit for the voyage. Lord Sandwich, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, himself went on board to 
see that everything necessary was done. An apparatus 
for distilling water, the invention of Dr. Irving, was furnished 
so that from thirty-four to forty gallons of fresh water were 
secured daily. 


6. The expedition started on the 4th of June, and a little 
more than a month after, one of the ships was closed in ice, 
but with ice anchors it was yot through. But for days, 
inspite of their ranging from quarter to quarter, no way out 
of the ice could be got and they were becalmed ina bav 
among the islands. The air was quite still, the water smooth 
and the ice covered with snow. The next day the ships were 
completely hemmed in by the ice, with but one lake, 14 
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miles in circumference, where the ships lay fast to the ice 
with their ice anchors. A supply of fresh water from the ice 
fields was taken in and the crew amused themselves by 
playing on the ice ; but the Greenland pilots on board, know- 
ing that the winter was approaching, became alarmed. 


7. The next day no opening appeared, the ships, separated 
by ice, lay so near one another as not to have room to turn. 
The ice which at first was flat and level with the water was 
now forced up higher than the main yard by masses 
squeezing together There was a thick fog, followed by clear 
weather; but there was no opening for the ships to get out. 
The pilots advised a passage being cut and the ships seing 
pulled through, notwithstanding all the efforts of the crew 
in these directions, the ships could not be moved more than 
300 yards while they were driven far eastward by the current. 
Sometimes by the squeezing of the masses of ice together 
whole ice-fields would be lifted high up. There seemed to 
be no chance of getting the ships out unless a strong E. or 
N.-E. wind blew, Nelson was sent out in a boat in charge 
of an exploring party and was fortunately the means of 
saving a boat of the ship, Race-horse, from a terrible 
danger. A walrus had been shot by some of the officers : 
the fierce monster dived down and with a number of its 
fellows came up again and attacked the boat, which 
certainly would have been sunk or broken to_ pieces, 
but for the timely arrival of Nelson and his party. 
Nelson shortly after exposed himself more daringly. He 
with a comrade stepped off from the ship at mid-watch after 
a bear on the ice, a thich fog favouring them. They were 
missed and in the morning when the fog cleared they were 
seen from the ship some distance away attacking a huge 
bear. Signals were made for them to return, but Nelson heeded 
them not and, were it not for a chasm in the ice which ° 
separated them from the bear, they should have fared badly, 
for all their powder and shot were expended. Nelson in 
this predicament lost none of his presence of mind, for he 
was prepared to attack the bear with the butt-end of his 
musket. A gun fired from the ship frightened the bear away 
and Nelson returned, fearful of the consequences of his 
breach of ship discipline. He was reprimanded by his cap- 
tain, who asked him why he was so eager in his pursuit of 
the bear. Nelson in a state of agitation replied that he 
wanted to get the skin of the bear for his father. 


8. Aparty from the ships were sent to Walden’s Island 
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12 miles away, to see where the opening lay. They returned 
with the report that there was an opening to the westward 
and that they had a fresh east-wind upon the island. This 
news greatly discouraged the crew, for being becalmed, they 
chiefly depended on an easterly wind clearing the bay of the 


ice. Under these circumstances they had one of two things 


to do, either to remain where they were till the weather 
altered or to abandon the ships and take to the boats. The 
latter alternative was adopted and it was resolved that the 
boats, which had been fitted up for transporting the crew 
should it be necessary, should be got ready; for the idea of 
spending the winter where they were was not to be thought 
of. Speed was necessary, for the ships had been driven into 
shallow water but 14 fathoms deep, and the fear was of the 
ships’ being stranded. Canvas bags were quickly made for 
taking bread with them if they have to leave the ‘ships ; 
in the meanwhile an exploring party was sent to sound the 
water wherever cracks in the ice appeared, so that timely 
information might be given of the ice taking the ground, in 
which case the ships would most certainly be destroyed. 


9. On the 7th of August the boats began to be dragged 
over the ice. Nelson was in command of the four-oared cutter. 
The sailors behaved as British sailors always do; they had 
full confidence in their officers and they worked heartily, for 
they knew that what they were doing was inevitable. A slight 
breeze from the east sprang up and the boats made some pro- 
gress with the aid of the sails. It was found impossible to get 
the boats over the ice to the water’s edge before the 14th 
August and fears were entertained regarding the fate of the 
ships. The commander therefore resolved to keep on moving 
the hoats and trying to get the ships through the ice. The 
search party came back with the news that the ice was heavy 


and close ; in fact there the ice consisted of large ice-fields. 


Though the progress was slow, it was found by the roth that 
they had been driven much further westward than they had 
expected and the ice even further still. The ships got past 
the boats and took them on board again. The next daya 
N. N.E. wind sprang up and the ships made their way 
through very thick ice. By the ships’ striking, the shank of 
the Racehorse’s bower anchor was broken. By noon the ships 
got out to sea and the next day they reached Smeerenberg a 
harbour near Hakluyt’s island. 


10. They remained here for many days to refresh them- 
selves. Neither insects nor reptiles were to be seen in the 
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place, but there “were not a few ice-bergs, one of which 300 
feet high was opposite the observatory which the party set up. 
Large pieces of ice broke off and went rolling with a thunder- 
ing noise into the sea. There was no thunder nor lightning 
in these regions. The sky was continually loaded with hard 
white clouds. Their approach to an ice-berg long before 
they saw it was notified to them by a bright appearance near 
the horizon, called the 4/¢nk of the tce. The advanced state 
of the season prevented their doing anything more; during 
the summer however they surveyed the wall of ice without 
the least appearance of an opening house 250 miles in length. 


11. On their return to England the ships were paid off 
and Nelson was by his uncle placed with Captain Farmer 
of the Seahorse, forming one of the ships of Sir Edward 
Hughes’ squadron bound for the East Indies. Nelson was 
placed on the foretop on watch and so well did he conduct 
himself that on the recommendation of his superior officer, 
Captain Surridge, he was classed as a midshipman. Nelson 
at the time was strong and robust, but eighteen months’ 
stay in the unhealthy climate of India broke his health down 
completely so that he was reduced toa skeleton. No medicine 
could cure his disease and he was sent home to England with 
Captain Pigot, whose attention and care saved Nelsons life. 
He formed the acquaintance of several distinguished naval 
officers who had just entered the service and were pursuing 
their career in health and hope, whereas he had to return 
from a country, new and interesting, with a shattered body 
and yreat dejection of spirits. Long afterwards when Nelson’s 
name was widely known he described his feelings at the time 
of his return. He was greatly dejected, for he felt that he 
was not destined to rise in his profession ; doubts and fears — 
filled his mind and, to crown all, he had no interest to push 
him on These gloomy thoughts so worked on him that he 
wished he had been drowned, but suddenly a glow of patriotism 
kindled in him and he felt inwardly assured that his king and 
countrymen would look after bis interests. Under the quick- 
ening influence of this patriotism he resolved to be a hero, trust- 
ing in God to help him. From that time, as he himself tells 
us, a radiant orb seemed to be hanging in front of him urging 
him onward to fame. His former dejection of spirits, according 
to the mystics, was due to a withdrawal of the enlightennfent 
and presence of God’s Spirit. Jt was an actual temptation of 
the devil to draw his soul down to hell. Nelson, however, 
knew exactly what had caused this sinking of the spirits—a 
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weakened body and a depressed mind had cast a gloom over 
him. As regards the bright cheerfulness which followed, 
Nelson was convinced that it was an indication of future 
glory and that the radiant orb he seemed to see guiding 
him out of his perplexity was a direct inspiration and enlighten- 
ment from God Himself. 


Historical Questions. 


1. When and where was Horatio Nelson born? Who were 
his parents ? 


ANns.— Horatio Nelson was born Sept. 29, 1758 in the 
rectory of Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk. His parents were 
Edmund and Catherine Nelson ; the former was the rector of 
the village ; the latter, a Suckling, was related tothe distin- 
guished Walpole family. 


2. What first put the idea of going to sea into the young 
Nelson’s mind ? 


ANS.—Three years after his mother’s death young Nelson 
saw his uncle Captain Suckling’s name in the newspaper as 
being appointed to the war-ship Razsonnable, of 64 guns. 
Nelson was but 12 years old at the time, and he at once 
desired his brother William to write to their father to allow him 
to join his uncle. 


3. What induced Mr. Nelson to comply with Horatio’s 
request ? 

ANS.— Mr. Nelson believed that his son Horatio was 
actuated by the desire to earn his own livelihood and thus 
relieve the family in their Sane cp Leanne he, more- 
over, was certain that Horatio would soon reach the highest 
position in any profession he might enter. \ 

4. What had Captain Suckling to say to this proposal of 
Horatio? 

ANS.—He could not understand why so weak a boy as 
Horatio should be sent out to sea; but, the chance of the 
young lad’s being killed in the first action the ship went into, 


which would relieve his anxiety once for all, induced the 
Captain to receive Horatio on board. 


5 What instances may be cited in proof of Horatio’s reso- 
luténess of heart and nobleness of mind even when a boy? 


ANS.—(1) When but a child he left his grandmother's 
house with a cow-boy to go a-bird-nesting. He was out aj} 
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day and at the dinner hour he did not return. The family 
were naturally alarmed, for they were afraid lest the boy had 
been kidnapped by the gipsies. Search was made for Horatio 
in all directions, till at last he was found seated calmly on 
the margin of a brook which he could not cross. On coming 
home he was asked by his grandmother if he had not been 
afraid. He quickly replied that not having seen fear, he should 
like to know what it is. 


(2) On one occasion Horatio and his brother William 
were going back to school after the winter holidays. The 
road was found impassable on account of a heavy fall of 
snow, so the boys returned home. Their father said that, if 
the case was as represented by them, they should not go to 
school; but he suegested to them to try once more, leaving 
the matter to their honour. The boys on this started again, 
and on the road William wished to turn back, but Horatio 
was determined to proceed, telling his brother to remember 
that their father had left the matter to their honour. 


(3) In the school-master’s garden were some fine pears 
growing and the bovs wished to rob them, but none were 
bold enough to make the attempt. Horatio volunteered to 
do so; he was let down at night by sheets from the window, 
entered the yarden and brought away a number of pears ; 
these he distributed among his school-fellows, keeping none 
for himself, saying that he only took them because every other 
boy was afraid. 


6. Relate briefly Horatio’s experiences in joining his 
uncle’s ship. 

ANS.—Mr. Nelson having taken Horatio out of school went 
with him to London and put him into the Chatham stage-coach. 
When the coach arrived at its destination, Horatio was set 
down and left to find his own way to his uncle’s ship. After 
wandering about in the’ cold he was met by an officer who 
knew his uncle. The officer took him home and after giving 
him refreshments took him on board. Horatio, no one having . 
been rised_of his coming, paced up and down the decks 
aupoteed for nearly two days, till somebody, as he said, had 
compassion on him. 


7. What was Horatio’s first appointment ? 


ANS.—Horatio found his uncle’s ship the Racsonnadle of 64 
guns ; it was told off for duty among the Falkland Islands, 
about which there was a dispute between England and Spain. 
But the dispute having been settled, the Razsonnadle was paid 
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off and Captain Suckling was transferred to the Z7réumph of 
74 guns, stationed as a guardship in the Thames. 


8. What happened to Horatio at this juncture? 


ANs.—Captain Suckling thought that life on board a guard- 
ship was too idle for Horatio, and consequently sent him 
on a voyage to the West Indies in a merchant ship, com- 
manded by Mr. John Ratherbone, who had served under 
Captain Suckling in the Dreadnaught. 


g What change came over Horatio in regarca to his views 


of the navy as a profession on his return from the voyage to 
the West Indies? 


ANS —He returned a practical seaman, but thoroughly dis- 
gusted with service in the navy. For he had seen enough to 
be convinced that although the sailors did all the hard work 
and were the more skilful seamen, the officers had all the 
credit and all the honour. Besides, Rathborne himself, perhaps 
because he had been disappointed, did all he could to en- 
courage Horatio in his aversion to the navy. 


to. What was Horatio’s next service ? 


Ans.—Captain Suckling received his nephew on board the 
Triumph after his return from the West Indies and did his best 
to reconcile young Nelson to the navy, holding it out as a re- 
ward, that if he attended to his navigation, he would be allowed 
to go in the cutter and longboat attached to the commanding 
officer’s ship at Chatham. 


11. What advantages did Nelson derive from this service ? 


ANS.—He became a good pilot for the navigation of ships 
from Chatham to the Tower and eastard to the Northfore- 
land. He thus acquired a confidence among rocks and sands 
which stood him in good stead afterwards. 


12, What was Nelson’s next service ? 


ANS.—Not long after joining his uncle’s ship, the Tri- 
umph, Nelson heard of two ships being fitted out for a voyage 
of discovery to the North pole under the auspices of the 
Royal Society. Although only able-bodied seamen were to 
be taken and not boys, Nelson applied for service in the ex- 
pedition and through his uncle’s interest he was appointed 
coxswain under Captain Ludwidge, the second in command. 


12. Briefly describe this voyage and the experiences through 
which the expedition passed. 


_ ANS,—The expedition having been most carefully fitted out, 
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the two ships, the Racehorse and the Carcass, with two 
masters of Greenlandmen as pilots on board left the shore 
on the 4th June. In three days they reached a place 
where previous discoverers had been stopped by the ice. 
With great difficulty they cut their way through the ice till 
on the 3rd of June they were among the islands and the ice 
without any opening. They were becalmed and had to he 
ina lake stuck fast to the ice with ice anchors. The crew 
amused themselves on the ice as best as they could, but the 
Greenland pilots, who considered the season was advancing, 
became alarmed. Things were getting worse, the ice 
by masses being squeezed one by the other, began 
rising all round them higher than the main yard. Foggy 
weather intervened and no opening was to be seen any- 
where. The pilots advised a passage being cut for the ships 
to be got through, but in spite of sawing through pieces of 
ice twelve feel thick, the ships could not be moved more than 
three hundred yards. A few days after a party was sent to 
Walden’s Island to search for open water, they returned with 
the report that the water was open to the westward of the 
point by which they came in and they had experienced a 
fresh East-wind. As the ships were becalmed it was resolved 
to adopt one of the two alternatives, (1) to await the effects of 
the weather on the ships; (2) to taketotheir boats. No 
time was to be lost as the ships were being driven into 
very shallow water, so that by remaining where they were, 
ruin was inevitable. reparations were therefore made to get 
the boats ready and to leave the ships. On the 7th July, the 
boats were hauled over the ice, and an East-wind having arisen, 
the boats made some headway westward but as it would not 
be possible to reach the water’s edge on the boats before the 
14th., it was resolved to do two things at once, to move the . 
boats constantly and take every opportunity of getting the 
ships through. A search party returned with the news that 
the ice, consisting chiefly of large fields, was very heavy and 
close. By reason of a thick fog it could not be ascertained . 
what progress had been made. The ships, however, were 
moved through some small openings and they had driven’ 
westward beyond what they expected. The next day 
(the 10th) a N. N. E. wind sprang up and the ships with 
every sail set forced their way through the heavy ice, but not 
without heavily striking every now and then ; so forcibly” did 
they strike that the shank of the bower anchor of the Race- 
horse broke. On the 11th they anchored in Smeerenberg a 
harbour close to Hakluyt’s Headland. 
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13. During this voyage Nelson was personally exposed to 
danger on two occasions ; briefly describe them. 


ANS.—A boat belonging to the Racehorse was saved from 
a singular and certain danger but for Nelson’s timely arrival 
in his boat which had been sent out to explore a passage into 
the open water. Some officers of the Racehorse had fired 
at and wounded a w , which divee down and brought up 
several of its companions. The boats were fiercely attacked 
by these monsters and would certainly have been broken or 
upset but for the timely arrival of Nelson’s party. 


(2)e One night, during the mid-watch, Nelson with one 
of his comrades stole out of the ship under cover of a heavy 
fog in pursuit of a bear. They were soon missed and all on 
board became alarmed for their safety. The next morning, 
the mist having cleared, the two were seen a good way off 
from the ship attacking a huge bear. The signal was given 
for their return, but Nelson would not heed it; he fired at 
. the bear, but his gun missed fire and, were it not for an open- 
ing in the ice between him and the bear, he would have 
been killed. In this predicament he was bent on attacking 
the beariwith the butt-end of his musket, but the firing of a 
gun from the ship frightened the bear away. Nelson returned 
to the ship, dreading the consequences of his fault. Captain 
Ludwidge reprimanded him severely and asked what made 
him go in pursuit of the bear. Nelson replied that he did it 
to secure the skin for his father. 


14. Describe briefly the country where they anchored. 


ANS.—No insects nor reptiles were to be seen; large ice-bergs 
filled up the valleys between high mountains which in contrast 
with the ice appeared black; one of these ice-berys was 
. Just opposite to the spot where the ships fixed their observa- 
tory. Large pieces of ice broke off from the bergs and rolled 
down with a thundering noise into the sea. There was no 
thunder nor lightning, though the sky was continually loaded 
with hard white clouds. A strange phenomenon near the 
horizon, called by the Greenlanders the d/tnk of ice, by its 
brightness, yave them warning of their approaching the ice 
long before they saw it. 


15. What appointment was secured for Nelson on his 
return from the Arctic expedition? | 
ANS.—He was placed by his uncle under Captain Farmer 


of the Seahorse which was part of Sir Edward Hughes’ 
squadron going out to the East Indies. He was stationed 
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at the foretop to watch and having attracted the notice of the 


master of the ship, he was on the recommendation of the latter 
rated as a midshipman. 


16. Relate Nelson’s experiences in the Indian Seas. 


Ans.--He joined the squadron a healthy, vigorous, florid, 
young man, but eighteen months’ stay in these unhealthy parts 
completely broke his health down so that he was reduced 
to a mere skeleton. All the efforts of the physicians could 
not effect a cure; he was sent back to England with Captain 
Pigot of the Dolphin. 


17. Describe Nelson’s feelings at this time. 


ANS.—His continued ill-health had affected his mind very 
much ; he grew melancholy and despondent; he felt that 
all hopes of advancement in the service were cut off from 
him and that he had no oneto further his interests. He was 
so gloomy that he wished he had been drowned; but suddenly 
a glow of patriotism kindled his soul which suggested to him 
that his king and countrymen would be his patrons. This 
led him to resolve to be a hero and confiding in God to 
face every danger. After this, as he himself frequently re- 
marked, a radiant orb of light was continually present before 
his eyes. 


18. Who are the mystics? What explanation do they give 
of Nelson’s despondency and gloom? 


ANS.—The mystics are a religious sect who profess to have 
direct communion with the spirit of God and enjoy his continual 
presence and enlightenment. The mystics would explain 
Nelson’s gloom and despondency as a season of the with- 
drawal of God’s enlightenment and presence and, when, as in, 
Nelson’s case, the animal spirits fail, they represent it asa real 


temptation of the devil to drag down the soul into hell. 


19. What were Nelson’s own views of his dispondency and 
his succeeding cheerfulness. : 


Ans.—Nelson knew that his mind had been sadly affected 
by his enfeebled body, and hence all his gloom and des- 
pondency. He always seemed to believe that the cheerfulness 
which followed was indicative of future honour and glory and 
that ¢he radiant orb, to which he alluded as leading hira out 


of his perplexity, was a direct inspiration from God. 
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[De Quincey, Thomas.—A distinguished Englishman of 
letters, born at Manchester in 1786 ; died in 1859. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to the Manchester Grammar School, but 
being discontented with it he ran away two years later. He 
went to London and lived miserably there for sometime. In 
1800 he went to Oxford and competed for classical honours, 
but failed to obtain a first place, because he did not go through 
the w7va voce test. He left Oxford either because he became 
disspirited or possibly in one of his opium moods. Having in- 
herited a small fortune on the death of his father with the help 
of literary work he was enabled to live and even marry. He 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge and Wordsworth ; on the 
latter’s leaving Grasmere in 1808 De Quincey took his cottage 
and lived there 11 years. Finding his means failing him, he 
came up to London and undertook literary work for the London 
Magazine in which most of his best works, including the 
famous Confessions of an Opium Eater, appeared. His other 
notable writings are Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts, the English Mail Coach, Essays on Pope, Shakespeare, 
The Ccsars and a treatise on style. His essays are brilliant, 
but ms chief defects are a lack of simplicity and a want of 
ease 
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Grasmere—A town in Westmoreland, England, where 
Wordsworth lived for many years and lies buried. 


PaRA. 1. Notes.—Miss Wordsworth—Dorothy, the favour- 
ite sister of the poet Wordsworth. Swédscriptions—-amounts of 
money collected from several persons. /umads—money intend- 
‘ed for a specific object. Zhen raising—at the time being 
collected. On behalf of—for the benefit of, (this word is pio- 
bably a corruption of the Saxon dekefe, Dan. bchoof=benefit) 
advantage). Orphan family—a family of children who had 
lost their parents. ( Orphans from the Greek orphanos), Such— 
so like or of this kind z. e., orphans. An affecting tragedy 
—a pathetic mournful occurrence. [Indirect.—DeQuincey 
wrote that soon after his return...... 1807-8, he had received 
eooee NE might have succeeded in obtaining, amongst his ous 
friends, in aid of the funds which were then being raised.. 
weeks from his visit to Grasmere. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.— Asking—pres. part. referring 
to Miss Wordsworth. GObtetning—gerund, abjective case, 
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govd. by prep. 77. Raistng—a-raising=in the state of being 
raised. Such—adj. subj. complt. of ad become, | 


Analysis.—The whole paragraph is a complex sent. 


A. Soon after my return............ subscriptions in aid of 
the funds............. family—prin. cl. 


B. I might succeed in obtaining —ad)j. cl. (zeAéch is under- 
stood), referring to subscriptions in A. 


C, Who had become such............ tragedy—ad). cl., re- 
*ferring to famzly in B. 
Ll). That had occurred...... ......Grasmere—adj. cl., erefer- 
ring to ¢ragedy in C. 
Conversion.—Soon..........+ Grasmere—(from complex to a 
simple sent.) soon after my return......... subscriptions obtained 
by my success amongst my college friends, in aid......on behalf 


of a family orphaned by an affecting tragical occurrence 
within......0. ....Grasmere. 


PaRA. 2. Notes.—HBasedaie—a valley in the Lake district 
of county Westmoreland. Zhe neighbourhood of which—the 
parts lying near it (ne¢ghbourhood =neigh or nigh =near + dour 
or d00or=a countryman+food—a suffix denoting state or 
condition). TZhese interesting events—the occurrences which 
affect our feelings. On its own account—for its own 
sake. The most impressive solitudes—solitary regions 
having the power of affecting the feelings. (Note the pluralized 
gbstract noun solitudes). The Lake district—the parts of 
counties Westmoreland and Cumberland in which there are 
several lakes. Pause—stop in my narration of the mournful 
event alluded to. [Indirect.—De Quincey wrote that he must 
pause to describe it.] Hxpl.—The little valley of Easedale . 
and its vicinity, where the tragedy referred to occurred is in 
itself the region in the mountainous lake district which most 
impresses the mind by its solitude. As—denotes likeness. 
For—vbecause. The depth of the seclusion—the great. 
extent of the solitude. Is brought out and forced—is 
disclosed and impressed. More potntedly—more strikingly. The 
thin scattering—the few houses spread thinly. Zhe surface— 
the upper part. .. /¢s floor—the base of the seclusion. Hxpl —- 
Easedale impresses us by its solitude, because the extent of 
the solitude is most plainly disclosed to the view *and 
impressed on the mind by the very few houses which he 
scattered here and there on the mountain sides and the surface 
of the valley. Zhese—the houses. Adove six—more than six. 
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At the most-—-at the largest number or quantity. Zhe 
remotest of the whole—the farthest removed of all the houses. 
Untenanted—unoccupied. For the thirty years of my acquain- 
tance with—during the thirty years that I knew the place. 
Secondly—in the second place, or fora second reason From 
—by reason of. The excessive loveliness—the very great 
beauty and charm. Adorns—decorates, makes beautiful. 
Area—surface. Js broken up—separated, divided. Minia- 
ture meadows—small grassy plots. W7zth sad injury to— 
with a diminution affecting the mind with sadness; with 
serious loss. ; 
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Hedgerows—rows of shrubs planted as boundaries of fields. 
Sparkling, pebbly “becks”—bright, small brooks with pebbles 
lying in their beds. Lustrous to the very bottom—clear and 
transparent even down to their very bed, Not too broad 
for a child’s flying leap—not so bigad as to prevent a 
child from jumping across it with oné beund. W7/d, self. 
sown—growing without culture and spontaneously. Wood- 
lands—forests. Birch, alder, holly, mountain ash, hazel— 
names of trees commonin England. Za¢—has for its ante- 
cedent woodlands. Meander—following a zig-zag course. 
(Meander is the name ofa river in Phrygia, Asia Minor, 
noted for its windings and turnings). /#fervening—coming 
between. crossing. Bstates—lands of individuals. With 
natural sylvan marches—with borders or boundaries 
consisting of natural woods (Sy/van—Lat. sz/va, a wood, 
marches—wused only in the plural, allied to #zarz—boundaries). 
Cheerfulness—life and animation. Pright scarlet—bright red 
‘colour. Herries—small pulpy fruits. Hxpl.—The surface of 
the valley is divided into small fields and grassy plots, not 
as is very often the case in the lake country, by stone walls 
which yvreatly detract from the charm and beauty of that 
region, but in some places the fields are separated by rows of 
shrubs, in other places by bright little brooks clear and 
transparent down to their very beds covered with pebbles, 
which a child can easily jump across with one leap ; 1n other 
places wild forest-lands covered with birch, alder, holly, &c., 
growing spontaneously and following a winding course through 
the valley, cross the several little lands owned by individuals: 
and form natural woody borders; they, moreover, impart a 
liveliness to the general desolation of winter by their bright 
red berries. 

Parsing and Grammar.—As a solitude—OWfe. case after 

as, Scatlering—verbal noun govd. by the prep. dy. Most— 
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cht aac ata 
used substantively govd. by af (a noun such as mumder or 
guantity being understood). Separated—past part. referring 
to fields and meadows. Flying leap—part. adj. qualifying leap. 
Intervening—prest. part. referring to woodlands. 





Analysis.—For the depth of seclusion......surface—adv. 
cl. of reason, modifying zs zazpressive. That meander through 
the valley—adj. cl. referring to woodlands. 


QuES.— What is the force of the prepositions in the follow- 
ing :—(1) By the thin scattering ; (2) above six; (3) for all 
the thirty years ; (4) from the excessive loveliness; (5) wéth 
sad injury; (6) ¢o the very bottom ; (7) fora child’s flying 
leap; (8) wth natural sylvan marches. 


ANS.—(1) Instrument ; (2) more ; (3) during; (4) by reason 
of ; (5) accompanying circumstances; (6) extent; (7) with 
regard to ; (8) accompanying circumstances or instrument. 


QUES.—Give other meanings of : miniature, beck, marches. 


ANS.—A small sized portrait; a nod of the head or a 
motion of the hand ; movements of troops in order. 


PARA. 3. Notes.—Such—so like, of this nature. Rich— 
abounding. Miniature beauty—loveliness on a small scale. 
Peasants—persons enyaged in rural labour. As they were— 
though. Won-ygained The general respect—the esteem of 
all the people of the village. From the uncomplaining 
firmness—on account of the fortitude without complaint. 
Bore—endured. Aardships of their lot—privations and suffer- 
éngs of their life. The decent attire—the neat, becoming 
dress. Contrived—managed. Parish-school—village school. 
Hxpl.—Though the couple were poor, they were respected 
by all the people of the village, because they bravely bore the 
privations and sufferings of their life without complaint . 
and because the children, notwithstanding the poverty of 
their parents, were always sent to the village school properly 
dressed. Cxstom—a common practice. Asmczent—old. West- 
moreland—one of the northern counties of England in which. 
Grasmere is situated. Resting on the same causes— 
having its origin in the same circumstances. Wttnessed— 
seen, observed. Sale hy auction—a public sale of property 
to the person who offers the highest price. Household 
Jurniture—articles usedina house for use or convenience. 
Something of the sort—a sale of that kind. Forms’*an 
excuse—furnishes a good reason. Zhe vood women—the 
wives of the villagers. 7Aroughout the whole crcumference— 
throughout the whole space included ina circle. Assemsbte- 
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—gather together. With the nominal purpose—in 
name only (not really) with the object. Zo want—to 
need or require. Hxpl.—It is an old custom in Westmore- 
land (a similar custom prevails in the south of Scotland) 
to hold sales of furniture by auction almost every month; 
these sales furnish a good reason for the wives of the peasants 
of the surrounding valleys to gather together nominally to 
pick up an article or so whichthey may require. Of the 
sort exclusively interesting to farmers—of the kind in which 
farmers alone are interested. General intimation—a re- 
quest to be present extended to all the people. Zhe owner 
of the ELM es person who owns the property to be 
sold. Be “at home” to all comers—be at his own house 
ready to receive as guests all who may choose to come. Expl. 
—Unless in the case of property in which farmers alone are 
interested, an auction sale is a sort of.intimation extended 
to allthe people of the place by the cavner of the property 
that ona particular afternoon he will be in his own house 
prepared to receive all who may choose to come as his guests, 
and consequently he expects to see as large a number of people 
as possible. /navariable—uniform. The parties—the people 
whose property is to be sold. Far too pobdr for such an 
effort of hospitality—so very poor as not to be able to 
entertain people on so large a scale. 
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To make ample provision—to supply a sufficient 
quantity. atadles—-things to be eaten. Liguor—wines, beer, 
or spirits. Hxpl.—For the above reason it was the uniform 
practice (often too, in the case of people unable by reason 
of their being too poor to entertain people on so large a scale) 
to supply a sufficient quantity of not articles of food, but 
wines &c. for all who came to the house. A gentleman—one 
of a higher rank than the peasantry. Zo present himself— 
to be present at or to visit the house. A festal occasion 
—a mirthful time or season. By way of seeing—for the 
purpose of seeing. Zhe “humours” of the scene—the fun and 
mirthful practices in the sale-room. Cordial welcome—hearty 
greeting. Hixpl.—Even should a person of a higher class 
happen: to come to one of these sales, simply to witness the 
fun and mirth that take place in the sale-room, he was sure 
of “being heartily welcomed. Zhe good woman of the 
Aouse—the mistress of the house in which the auction 
is held. More particularly—in a more special degree 
than other members of the house. TZestified—gave proofs. 
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fler sense of the honour done to her—her appreciation of the 
respect shown to her. Sure to seek out—certain of finding. 
Some cherished and solitary article of China—some article 
of Chinaware (porcelain) most dearly prized and perhaps the 
only one left in the house. A wreck from a century 
back—the remains of a full set of similar articles dating 
100 years back. A porcelain man—(metaphor) the man 
belonging to a higher class of society. [ Porcelatn—the finest 
specimen of earthenware originally manufactured in China 
and Japan, but now in several countries of Europe]. Delf 
men and women—(metaphor) men and women of the 
common class. [Delf—a cheap glazed earthenware origimally 
made at Delft in Holland.] HWxpl.—The mistress of the 
house in which the sale is held in a special way manifested 
that she felt honoured by the visit of the gentleman, and was 
certain of producing a real China cup, an article very precious 
indeed and, perhaps, the only one left out of a complete set 
which was purchased 100 years back. This was done that the 
visitor, belonging to the upper classes of society, being in 
the company of men and women of the common class might 
drink his tea out of a real porcelain cup. [In connection 
with this passage refer to the notes on page 379 of your 
Text-Book. | 


Parsing and Grammar. — J/iniature beauty—noun used 
adjectivally. As they were=thouyh (conjunction), The same 
custom—obj. case govd. by have witnessed. Forims—agrees 
with its nom. aay sale. Chtu1t--cominon noun=Chinaware. 

Vreck—in apposition to some article. Porcelain, delf—nouns 
used adjectivally. 


Analysis.—(1) That George and Sarah Green eesccccoces 
children—noun cl. in apposition to 27. 


(2) Poor as they were—coacessional adv. cl. modifying 
had own. 


(3) That any sale by auction of household furniture forms 
an excuse—noun cl. in apposition to z¢ zs @ custom. 


(4) Except it were............forming men—adverbial cl. of 
condition or exclusion, modifying zs a@ kind of general 
intimation, 


(5) That he will be “at hone”............as possible-—toe 
ordt. adv. cl. of direction modifying zs a £ind of intimation. 


(6) In order that he.........drink from—adv. cl. of purpose, 
modifying was sure to seek out. 
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' Conversion.— It was that George and Sarah Green dwelt 
—(complex into simple sent.) omit 7# was that. Something 
they mav happen to want—(adj. cl. into adjective) some 
needed thing. Except it were of the sort etc —(cl. into phr.) 
with the exception of those of interest to farmermen That 
he will, on that afternoon...... as possible—(cll. into phrases) to. 
the effect of his being at home......and hoping to see......pos- 
sible. When the parties were far too poor—(cl. into phr.) in 
the case of the parties being far too poor etc. All who came 
—(cl. into phr.) all comers. By way of seeing the humours of 
the scene—(phr. into cl.) so that he might see the humours of 
the scene. The good woman of the house...... China—(com- 
pound into simple sent.) the good woman .of the house to 
testify in a particular manner............ China. In order that 
he might have......from—(cl. into phr.) fer him to have...... Bae 
from. 


QukEs.—What is the meaning of the italicised words in 
the following sentences :— 


(1) Will you kindly excuse my absence to-day ? 


(2) If he Jasses the Entrance Examination, it will bea 
wonder. 


(3) The circumference of the earth is about 24,000 miles. 
(4) Lady Breokes will present the prizes. 
(5) The doctor has prescribed a cordial for me. 


ANS.—(1) To pardon, to overlook. (2) Goes through, suc- 
ceeds in. (3) Measure all round. (4) Give away. (5) A 
medicine to raise the spirits and make one cheerful. : 


Para. 4. Notes.—7%e main secref--the chief explana. 
tion. Attraction—the reason of people heing drawn. The 
social rendezvous—the meeting together for mutual conver- 
sation. fected—accomplished, brought about. So remote 
from—living atso great adistance. Real distance—actual 
distance measured in miles etc., travelled over. Virtual 
distance—distance in effect. [Suppose one lives at the foot of 
a mountain two miles high; the road leading along the side 
of the mountain may be four miles. This is the veal distance 
travelled over ; but, the perpendicular height z. e. 2 mites of the 
mountain the virtual, distance.] W2tthout some such common 
object—if there had not been a common purpose such as a desire 
to meet together socially. Zo hear of—to know anything about. 
{To'hear each other—to hear each other speaking]. Actually— 
really, in person. Hixp].—The reason of the people from ali 
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: 
parts of the district being drawn together at these sales may 


best be explained by their affording an opportunity of meeting 
together for mutual converse to persons living at so great 
a distance from one another, actual or in effect, by reason 
of the persons being separated by mountains 3000 feet high. 
If this common desire had not influenced the people, perhaps, 
they would not have known anything of one another for a 
long time nor personally met one another. Charm—attraction, 
Gathering—coming together. Seasoned—made enjoyable. 
The certain anticibation—expectation surely to be realized. 
The whole budget of rural gossip—all the news that 
had been stored up since the last sale. Audget--(Fr.) a little 
bag with its contents, Zhen and there—at the time and place 
of the sale ; immediately, Ofened—communicated. Nol as- 
suredly diminished—most certainly not lessened. Excellent 
ale—very good beer (a liquor commonly drunk by the working 
class in England). Posszély—it may be. Pow-sowdy—a 
Scotch word; it means a mixture of incongruous things. 
[In Scotland the term is applied to a mixture of sheep’s head 
broth and milk boiled together; fozw, the head-+ saidee— 
sodden or boiled] Comédination—mixture. Spzrits—distilled 
liquor, such as brandy, rum, etc. oz fo the women—under- 
stand was not assuredly adtminished. By some prospect—by 
some expectation or looking out for. So cnevitably fulfilled — 
so sure of being always enjoyed. Pretty certain—almost 
sure. A liberal house—a family disposed to entertain 
guests freely. Communicating their news-—telling all 
he information they had to give. Over excellent tea—while 
they were drinking tea of a very nice quality. Hxp.—The 
main attraction of meeting one another was made more 
agreeable, no doubt, by the expectation that all the news since 
the last sale would be told: this attraction wasin no devree 
lessened, certainly so far as the men were concerned, by 
the hope that very good beer prepared some weeks before 
the sale would be dealt out and perhaps a very palatable 
liquor,: made of a mixture of beer, distilled liquor and 
Spices; nor was the expectation of the women less, for they 
looked forward, though not at every sale did they enjoy it, 
(unless the family whose property was to be sold were liberal) 
of imparting the news they had to give while drinking their 
tea. Auctioneer—the man who sells the articles of furniture, 
etc. A character in the drama—one of the important persons 
in what is done and said at an auction. (Literally one of the 
persone dramatts of a theatrical play.) A rustic old humourdst 
—one of the country class known to be a witty person. A 
jovial drunkard—a merry person while drinking wine, etc. 
® » 
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Privileged in—allowed to make. Certain good-humour- 
ed liberties and jokes—pleasant freedom of expressions 
and jests up to a certain point. Bidders--those who 42d or offer 
prices for aticles put up for sale. Gentle or simple—be- 
longing to the respectable class or ordinary persons. /urnzsh- 
ed—well supplied. An ancient inheritance—a stock 
handed down through years. Appropriate to—just suited to. 
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Done their office—effected their purpose of making the 
persons at the sale laugh, Elizabethan golden days— 
the bright and happy times of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when 
there were so many wits and humourists. [Note the anachro- 
nisin, t.é.,an error in misplacing event~ as regards to time). 
Auctions do not date as far back as Eli. Abeth’s reign though 
there were wits and humourists in abunda.ce at that period]. 
No more—in no greater degree. On that account—for that 
reason. Fazling—becoming weaker. Expected effect—the 
results they were expected to produce. Zits nineteenth century 
—the present times in ‘contrast with the days of Elizabeth. 
That same old superannuated sun—the very same sun 
which from the fact of its having shone for so many centuries 
may be regarded to have become impaired in its brightness, 
(superannuated—here emphasises the term o/d). /t—the 
heart. HEixpl.—The auctioneer himself always is an import- 
ant person at these gatherings ; he was generally speaking a 
witty rustic, and a merry person when joining a drinking 
party; he was moreover allowed without offence to joke and 
take liberties with all who attended these sales, be they gentle- 
men or common peasants. He had ready at hand a stock 
of jokes uttered by auctioneers for ages past, exactly suited 
to each article offered for sale,—jokes which were uttered 
, by humourists of the good old days of Queen Elizabeth, but, 
nevertheless, still, in modern times, capable of amusing 
persons of all classes, even as the sun which has for centuries 
gladdened the hearts of men is still capable of doing so. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Rendezvous—noun,  subjt. 
complt. of was. Remote—adj. qualifying parties. Resulting 
—prest. part. referring to distance. That—conjunction, denot- 
ing result. Seasoned—past part. referring to charm. Was 
not diminished—has for its nom. charm. Combination—in ap- 
position to fow-sowdy. To the women—understand was not 
diminished. Privileged—past part. referring to humourist, 
drunkard. No more~adv. phr. modifying fatling. 
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Analysis.—That they would not......for years—adv. cll. of 
result, modifying so remote from cach other. That the whole 
budget............ opened—noun cl. in apposition to anticipation. 
Nor to the women......tea—co-ordte. prin. cl. with was not 
assuredly diminished. That had done their office—adj. cl. 
referring to jests. | - 











Conversion.—-That the whole budget...... ...opened—(cl. 
into phr.) of the whole budget....... ..being opened. Because it 
is the sane old superannuated sun—(cl. into phr.) by reason 
of its being the same old superannuated sun. 


QuEs.—Give the meaning of the italicised words tm the 
following sentences :-— 


(1) This timber is well seasoned. 


(2) The Finance minister will read his ézdge¢ on the 15th 
instant. 


(3) There are signs of a storm drew7zng in the Bay. 

(4) We were watching the event of the foot-ball match. 

(5) The manuscript was written in Arabic characters. 

(6) The stimple believeth every word. 

(7) Hewas removed from the office of Superintendent of 
Post Offices. 


(8) Being superannuated he has been compelled to retire 
from the service. 


, ANS.—(1) Prepared for use by drying and hardening. (2) 
Statement of receipts and expenditures. (3) Forming. (4) 
Result. (5) Letters. (6) Weak in intellect. (7) Appoint- 
ment. (8) Impaired for work by old age. 


Para. 4. Notes.—One thing—one fact. /2 mere justice to, 
—in simple representation of facts relating to. Dalesmen—the 
inhabitants of the da/es or valleys. Cumberland—a county 
in the N. W. of England. / am bound—I am obliged, ie. 
I must. Jn this placve—in this part of the narrative. Zo 
recorda—to write. A scattering of gentry—a sprinkling, ze., 
a small number of persons of the more respectable class. So 
true to—so exactly accordant with. The natural standard 
of politeness—the ideas of courtesy inherent in our nature. 
Decorum—propriety of behaviour. MJaintained—kept or ob- 
served. The old buffoon of an auctioneer—thé old 
jester of a salesman. (Buffoon=Fr. a joker). Never forgot 

imself—never failed to bear in mind the propriety of conduct 
expected of him as a man. So Jar—to sO great a degree. 
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To found—to base, make an occasion for. /est—joke. Zo 


call up—to excite. A painful blush—a distressing sense of 


shame expressed by a sudden rush of blood to the face. 


Expl.—To state what is true about the inhabitants of the 
valleys of Westmoreland and Cumberland, I must here men- 
tion one fact, namely, at the many sales I have attended even 
before a few gentlemen began attending them, there was 


always a propriety of behaviour observed in accordance with 


our natural ideas of courtesy so that the auctioneer, notwith- 
standing his old habit of joking, was never guilty of a breach 
of etiquette so as, when putting up an article for sale, to 
make, a joke on it in words likely to offend the natural modesty 
of women. Go so far as—say something so jocularas. To 
awaken a little rosy confusion—to cause a little red- 
ness of face arising from feelings of modesty to spread over 


the face. Bride's countenance—the face of a young woman 


just married. Pressing—urging. Craae—an infant’s bed. 
Attention—notice, Utter—express. TZolerated—allowed, per- 
mitted. Scurrilous—low and indecent. Disgusting—often- 
sive. Have been sugeested—prompted, conveyed to the mind. 
Hxpl.—The auctioneer perhaps may by urging a young 
bride to buy a cradle cause her to blush a little ; but never 
did I hear him say anything, (in fact he would not be allowed 
to say it) indecent or offensive, even though something 
offered for sale may easily induce him to do so. Such jests— 
jokes of such a nature, 2. ¢, scurrilous and disgustine. 
Gentlemen—(used by way of irony) men who profess to be- 
long to the upper class. Great cty—perhaps, London. The 
effect—the result. As it expressed itself—as was shown. The 
manly faces—the faces of those who had the sense of what 
becomes aman. Grave—serious. A_ sense of insuli—a feel- 
ing that a gross abuse had been offered. Jn confiding reliance 
—in a trustful belief or assurance. Zhe forbearance of the 
men—the restraint the men would put on their words and 
acts. Kegard—respect. The dignity of the female sex—the 


- honour of the women in general. TZhzs feeling—this sense or 


consciousness of insult. Struggling with—being opposed 


to. The habitual respect—the usual regard. Jnclined—natur- 


ally disposed. Suppose— think. Gentle blood— persons of 
higher birth. Superior education—better educated than them- 
selves. “Hixpl.—It was a matter of grief to me to see how 
this indecent jest made the dalesmen, otherwise serious, 


exptess their indignation, for they felt that an insult had 
been offered to their wives and daughters, who had come 


together in the belief that the men would check themselves 
m saying anything gffensive to women, for it would be 


= 
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contrary to what they thought persons of high birth and 
better educated than themselves were capable of doing. 
Taken generally—accepted as a rule. Picturesque—pleas- 
ing (like a picture). 


Page 131. 


The manners of the country—the customs and habits 
‘of the people of that particular district. Produced—brought 
about. Eixpl.—These gatherings on the whole were the most 
pleasant and jolly as the custom of that district could produce. 
There —at these meetings. YVou—used universally. Ad/ 
ages—people of every age: young and old. Both sexes-— 
menand women. Whose heads would have been studies for 
<zutdo—who would have been just the persons that the painter 
Guido would have wished to paint. [G@uido—A distinguished 
Italian painter, born in 1575]. Zere—at these sales. Colossal 
—huyge. [Colossus—a huge statue of Apollo, erected on the 
island of Rhodes, so large that ships may sail between its 
legs]. Stately—grand. Figures—persons. That England 
has to shew —which can be seen in England. The social 
benevolence—the mutual kindly feelings. Innocent 
mirth—the merriment which gave no offence. Netehbourly 
kindness— kindness which one should show to others. Most 
delightfully expanded—opened themselves, enlarged. 
With the least reserve—without any restraint; most 
freely. Hxpl.—At these festal meetings the people were seen 
to show their kindly feelings to one another, and their inno- 
cent mirth in the freest manner possible. 


Parsing and Grammar.—A jest—obj. case govd. by 
to found. Pressing—pres. part. referring to dzffoon. Tt ex- 
pressed—backward reference Zo effect. A sense of etc.-—noun 
in apposn. to effect. This feeling strugglinz—absolute phrase. 


Analysis.—As it expressed itself upon the manly faces of 
the Dalesmen-—adv. cl. modifying to see the effect. 


Conversion.—So far as—(adv. phr. into noun phr.) the 
length of. 


Paka. 5. Notes.—Langdale—a mountainous district in 
North Westmoreland, England. Set forward~started. Fated 
Zo be their last on earth—destined to be the day of their death. 
To find out a short cut—to go by a nearer passage than usual. 
Route—(pron. root) road, way. Thetr destination—the jslace 
they were going to. Zhe vigorous state of the weather—the 
severity of the weather. Sz///—yet. A gay one as usual—a 
merry scene as customary. 


‘ . 
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Parsing and Grammar.—Fa/ed—past part. referring 
to day. Supposing—prest. part. referring to we understood, 
(it has a prepositional use=under the supposition {of). Not- 
withstandine—prest. part. with ‘faz after it understood. W7th 
the words that follow it—is an absolute case. 


“Analysis. —Notwithstanding the snow lay on the ground— 
adv, cl, modifying reached. 


Conversion.— Supposing no mist—(part. phr. into noun 
phr.) on the supposition of no mist, 


Para. 6. Notes.—/or general separation—for the whole 
of the visitors to separate. Considerab/y—very much. Zhe 
final recollections of the crowd wth respect to George and 
Sarah Grand---the last things the pe ple remembered in 
connection with George and Sarah G fen. Ufon thetr in- 
tention being understood—when the people knew that it was 
the intention of the Greens. Zo retrace their morning path 
-—to go back by the route they had come in the morning. 
Lo attempt the perilous task—to venture on the dangerous 
labour. Dropping down—descending. A sound of remions- 
trance arose from many quarters—-objections were raised by 
many persons present. Hxpl.—The tme of departure was 
much after sunset: and the things people remembered in 
connection with the Greens were that, when it was known 
that they intended going back by the road they had come 
in the morning and that they were resolved on descending 
from the Langdale Mountains into Easedale, a task full of 
dangers, several persons endeavoured to dissuade them. 
Was in the hurry of departure—was wishing to leave the 
place quickly. Zo such persons—the Greens. So mature in 
years and local knowledge—so old and so well acquainted 

“with the district. Zhe opposition could not be very obstinate 
—the remonstrances of others could not be very pressing or 
persistent. Hxpl._—-However as every one was desirous to leave 
the place quickly and as the Greens were old and well acquaint- 
ed with the district, the remonstrances of others could not have 
been very pressing. Party after party rode off—one visitor 
after another left the place on horseback. The meeting melted 
away—the gathering broke up. 


Page 132. 


As the northern phrase is—as people in the northern coun- 
ties say. Scaled—scattered (the idea is that the meeting 
was pared off 7.¢., one after another left), Of any weight~of 
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any importance. That could pretend to influence—who could 
claim the right of influencing or altering. Zhe deciston—the 
determination arrived at. Zhey—the Greens. Quztted—left. 
Professing to obey—making a show of obeying. The chotce— 
the selection. Az as early a point—as soon as they reached 
a point on the road. Usobserved—unseen or unnoticed. 
Ascend—walk up. Everywhere open from the rude carrt- 
age way—which in every part could be reached from the 
roughly constructed carriage road. Bxpl.—The Greens left 
the place making it appear that they would follow some advice 
or cther given them as to the selection of roads; but as 
soon as they got to a place where they could not be observed 
they began to climb up the hills which could be easily reached 
from the roughly made carriage road. The cloud of death 
—the obscurity of death. Of alarm—giving notice of im- 
pending danger. /ovzal persons—persons merry making. 
Carried by—conveyed, wafted. Uncertain regions —unknown 
places. Zhe result was—the end of the matter was. Mo 
attention was paid—no notice was taken of. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Seing—understood with inten- 
tion forming an absolute case, govd. by the prep. zpon. 
Scaled—has for its nom. meeting. L0—a_ pro-verb, standing 
for begin to ascend. Unobserved—pred. adj. subj. complt. of 
do so. Open—adj. qualifying “A27/s. As—has a rel. force= 
which. Vo—an adv. with a substantive force, obj. of say. 


Analysis.— Upon their intention...... ......Langdale head— 
#adv. extensions of avose in the noun cl. ¢hat a sound arose 
etc. When everybody was in the hurry of departure—adj. 
cl. referring to szoment (when=in which). As they could do 
so unobserved—rel. cl. referring to fozmt (as=at which). As 
some thought—rel. cl. referring to voices (as=which). That 
no attention was paid etc.—noun cl. in apposn. to vreszlt. 


Conversion.— Upon their intention being understood— 
(phr. into cl.) when their intention was understood. Of 
dropping down—(gerund into inf.) to drop down. That could 
pretend to influence—(cl. into phr.) with the pretension of 
influencing. Upon the choice of roads—(prep. phr. into cl.) 
as to the road they should choose. The result was......sounds 
—(complex into simple sent.) it resulted in no attention being 
paid to the sounds. | 


QUES.—What is the meaning of the word sva/e in* the 
following :— 


i 


(1) ~The right hand sca/e of the balance is lower than the 
left hand one. 
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(2) The men were ordered to scale the wall of the town. 
(3) This fish has no scales. 

(4) In this particular disease, the skin is seen to scale of. 
(5) This map has been drawn to scale. 


ANS.—(1) The pan of a balance. (2) Climb by means 
of aladder. (3) A horny substance on the surface of a fish. 
{4) Peel off in thin layers. (5) Measurement by proportion. 


QUES.— What is the derivation of the word Jovial? Men- 
tion other words similarly derived. 


ANS.—/ovial is derived from Jove, the name of the supreme 
deity among the Romans ; hence airy or fresh Other words 
similarly derived are Safurnine from Saturn ; Alercurial, from 
Mercury; AZar¢ia/l, from Mars ; Venery, © pm Venus; Lunar 
from Luna. : 


PaRA 7. Notes.--Little peaceful Easedale—-the small quiet 
village of Easedale. A feat fire—a fire made by the burning 
of peat (a substance of vegetable origin consisting of roots and 
fibres decomposed ; when:dried it is a valuable fuel). Zhey 
depended for their daily bread—they looked to for their daily 
food. Leta day pass—if even a day should go by without 
their parents. Zkey were starving—they would be starving. 
With anxiely—with uneasiness of mind. Many hundred times 
—very often. Lrke myself—like De Quincey. Never wearied 
of hearing of the details—~never tired of being told all the 
particulars. Acho—reflection of sound. Zo go to bed—to 
sleep. TZvrained to ohedience—brought up to obey what their 
elders told them todo. A?¢ the voice—at the bidding. Fear- 
fully—full of fears. Thetr fears—the fears of such simple 
innocent beings as children. Zo énstsuct them in the dangers 

- —to let them understand what the dangers were. Averred— 
declared? As deep a solicitude—as yreat an anxiety. Expl. 
—It 1s hard to say what was the nature of the fears which 
these young children had, for they could not possibly know 
of the dangers of the hi lls, but the eldest sister always 
said that the younger childen were as anxious about their pa- 
rents as she herself. Doudtless she had communicated her fears 
£0 them—she must have told them what fears were troubling 
her mind. /# the course of~in the progress of. A Jorrent 
of light—a flood of light. 


Page 133. 


Fells—hills, Long hours before—many hours previously. 
Witnessed—seen, | 
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Parsing and Grammar.—7hat nizht—adv. obj. extend- 
ing saz. Lef—imper. mood. Were starving--would be. Lom 
hours before—adv, obj. modifying wetnessed. 


Analysis.— What could be their fears, it is difficult to 
‘say—complex sent. 








A. It is difficult to say—prin. cl, 


b. What could be their fears—either noun cl. in apposi- 
tion to z4, or noun cl. obj. of Zo say. 


The eldest sister......... about their parents—complex 
sentence. 


A. The eldest sister always averred—prin, cl. 


B. That they had...... solicitude—noun cl. obj. of averred 
in A, 


C. As she had—adj. cl. referring to sodicitude in B. 


Conversion.—Let a day pass—(imper. into subj.) if a day 
passed. At the voice of their eldest sister—(prep. phr. into 
a clause) when their eldest sister bid them. 


Figures of Speech.—Daily bread—synecdoche. Fells— 
personification. 


PARA. 8. Notes.—ZJ/m conseguence of which—as the result 
of which. Completely imprisoned—altogether shut up in the 
"house. Cut off from—prevented from. Adl possibility of 
communi cating—all chance of holding intercourse. Zoo much 
for them to leab—so wide as not to allow of their jumping 
across it. Crazy—broken and weak. from the drifting of 
the snow—because of the snow which was being driven with 
such force by the wind, Zo ascertain—to find out. The exact ° 
situation—the precise place. Of some treacherous hoie in 
its timbers—some unsuspected hole in its wood work. The 
rapid waters—the rushing stream. Clung to the hope—:° 
firmly hoped. The extreme severity—the very great harshness 
orrigour. Zempted them—induced their parents. This hope 
forsook them as the day wore away— ut they gave up this 
hope as it grew near evening. Served as a soldier—followed 
the profession of a soldier. Of ready resources—having 
presence of mind in times of danger or difficulty. Fazled to 
force a road back to his family—be wanting in his efforts to 
return somehow to his children. Had he been still living— 
if he were still alive. Reflection—thought. Semi-conscious 
feeling —the feeling of which they were but partially aware ; : 


> y 
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a kind of vague indefinite feeling. Zhe aw/fulness of their 
situation—the dreadfulness of the circumstances in which 
they were placed. orced upon the minds—impressed the 
minds. <Ad/ but the mere infants—all except the little childen. 
Awakened them to—made them aware of. Zhe whole extent 
of their calamity—all the misfortune which had befallen them. 
Expl.--The father, George Green, having been a soldier 
was an active man possessing much presence of mind ; 
consequently he would anyhow have endeavoured to return 
to his children if he were alive. This thought or perhaps a 
vague sense, the effect of the dreadful position in which they 
were placed, in the minds of the elder children, made them 
aware of the full extent of the misfortune which had befallen 
them. Zhe effect—the result, consequence. In sharpening: 
the intellectual perceptions—in making the faculties 
of the mind more keen. Where they do not utterly upset— 
in instances in which these feelings do not completely 
confound the mind. Jstances must have befallen in the way 
of most of us—most people must have met with examples 
of this kind. J/nfense—very great. Part of the machinery 
employed by nature—part of the :neans which nature makes 
use of. For quickening the development of the 
mind—arousing the hidden faculties of the mind to show 
themselves in action. Fxcited by peradual stefs—aroused 
gradually. But per saltum—(Lat.) but by one leap. Unequal 
staris—irregularly sudden fits. 


Page 134. 


Within the whole range of my experience—as far as my 
knowledge of the world goes or as far as I know the world. 
A very severe fit—a very severe sudden attack. feculiar 


_ pains—pains of a special kind. Zhe delicate digestive organs 


—the tender organ of the stomach. JLzab/e—subject to. 
Became apparent—was, seen. A very considerable increase of 
vital energy—a very great development of quickened activity. 
Quickened attention—aroused observation. Hxpl.—At least, 
as far as my knowledge of the world goes, I have observed 
in the case of most infants that, after some sudden and serious. 
derangement of the stomach (to which, by the way, they are 
liable), they put forth a very great development of quickened 
activity and observe things around them more attentively 
thah before. Blentarn Ghyll—the name of the place where- 
the Greens lived (see note on page 380 of Text-Book for 
explanation of the name). More pathetically convinced—more- 


_ sadly assured. Orphans—children’ bereft of their parents. 
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sWany evidences—many proofs. This awakening power —this 
quickening influence. Lodged—placed. By a providential 
arrangement—by a wise provision of God. J/m sttuations 
of trtal—in circumstances of misfortune. Aegutre—need. 
Hxpl.--The poor desolate children of Blentarn Ghyll (where 
the Greens lived) now became sadly assured that they had 
lost their parents and gave many proofs of this quickening 
influence, which by the wise provision of God is present in 
the mind, ready to be exercised when most required in 
circumstances of sudden and severe calamity. AHuddled 
together—crowded together. eld their little family councils 
—had their deliberations as to how they should aet etc. 
‘What was to be done towards any chance—how they 
were to act in availing themselves of any opportunity. 
Remained—there still was. A slender hope—a very slight 
hope. Aovel—small hut. A screen—a shelter. Bield—~ — 
(Scotch and North England word allied to 4zz7d@) protection, 
shelter. The weather quarter—the side towards the wind. 
Snowed uf—confined by the snow. As regarded themselves 
—so far as they were concerned. Zo make known their 
sttuattion—to communicate to others how they were situated. 
Starvation stared them in the face—absolute want 
of food and its consequences was before theireyes. Hxpl.— 
The poor children crowded together round their peat-fire 
deliberating among themselves as to what they should do in 
availing themselves of any opportunity which may arise, if 
ony still existed, to help their parents, for they had a slight 
¥ hope that they had taken shelter in a hovel or sheep-fold 
(a dzeld in the Westmoreland dialect) against the wind in 
which they were blocked up by the snow; as far as they 
were concerned, they consulted among themselves, how in the 
case of the storm continuing or increasing, thev should tell 
others of their situation, for starvation would inevitably be> 
their fate shuuld they be confined much longer in the house. 
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Parsing and Grammar.—Had he been—subj. for if he 
Aad been. Awakened them—has for its nom. reflection, semi- 
consciousness. Awaking-power—part. adj. qualifying fower. 
Snowed up—part. subjective complt. of be lying. 


Analysis.—That there always became apparent......them 
noun cl. obj. of remarked. In case the snow should con- 
tinue or increase—condl. cll. modifying were to make known. 


Conversion.— From the drifting of the snow having made 
it—(part. phr. into cl.) because the drifting of the snow had 
made it. That the extreme severity of the night had tempted 
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them—(cl. into phr.) of the severity of the night having 
tempted them. That even sudden and intense bodily pain 
forms &c.—(cl. into phr.) even sudden and intense bodily 
pain forming etc. In what way—(prep. phr. into adv.) how. 
In case the snow should continue or increase—(cll. into phr.) 
on the snow’s continuing or increasing. If they should be 
confined......... --house—(cl. into phr.) in case of their being 
confined. 


PARA. 9. Notes.— Z%e sensation of eeriness—the feeling 
of superstittots-fear.combined..with that. of.loneliness, hence 
mental dreariness (eer7e—Sax. earh, timid). Twelight— 
(doubtful light) the faint light which is reflected upon the 
earth after sunset and before sunrise. Zhe dreadful felis— 
the fearful hills. Zoo probab/y—more like'y than not. Corpses 
—dead bodies. Zhreshold—the door s 4 or piece of timber 
which lies under a door (the word :s allied to ‘¢hrash). 
Exerted herself—strove. To take al! the measures—to 
adopt all the means. Prosfects—hopes and expectations. 
Prudent—wise to adopt. The ofpresston—dullness. Her little 
spirit—her young heart.’ Vague ghostly terrors—uncer- 
tain fears affecting the mind. Did not fatl—was not wanting. 


Page 135. 


To draw some comfort—to derive some consolation. The 
very same causes—the selfsame reasons. /7 one direction 
—in respect of one circumstance. Sheltered— protected. 
Threatened-—terrified. Desolate flock—deserted number. Expl. 
—The elder sister told Miss Wordsworth that though her 
spirits were greatly distressed by vague mental fears, she 
did not cease to be comforted by the thought that if they 
were threatened by danger from one side, they were by that 
self-same fact preserved from another danger of the kind 
which, from her reading, she knew deserted families of 
children in other parts of England have been exposed to, 
Go out—leave their house and go. Ox the other hand— 
on the contrary. Wild sea-faring foreigners— rough sailors, 
natives of foreign countries. The high road—the public 
road. Even in that vale—even in that lonely or out-of-the 
way valley. Could not get at them—could not reach 
them within the blocked up house. Hxpl.—-For Agnes. 
thanking God considered that though they could not get out 
of the house to go into Grasmere, bad men and rough sailors, 
‘natives of foreign countries, who sometimes passed along 
the public road even in that remote valley, could not reach 


ithem, shut up as they were within the house. As ¢o—regarding 
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that. Quarter—direction. Apprehension—fear. Bxpl.—She 

moveover considered that there was no cause for fear of 
their being molested by their neighbours, but rather that 

they themselves might not be able to inform their neigh- 

bours about their distress. J/f this could be accomplished— 

if this (ze, acquainting their neighbours) could be done. 

Sternest—harshest and most cruel. Contend with each other 
—vie with one another. Zhe fprivilege—special right or 

opportunity. Hxpl.—But if they could inform their neigh- 

bours Agnes considered that the harshest of them were kind- 
hearted enough to vie with one another for the special right 

of assisting them. Somewhat cheered—in some degree,com- 

forted. Of a fitage—old enough. To 4neel down—to fall on 

their bended knees. Admirable—worthy of admiration. 

Turned herself to —set about doing. J @ long captivity— 

in case they were shut up in the house for a lony time. 

Upon some recollection—upon something recalling to 
her mind. Was nearly going down—was on the point 

of stopping [The clock must have been one with weights, 

which by their gradual descent cause the clock to keep going]. 

Wound it up—bvy the application of a key to wind the 

spring round the axis to set the clock a-going. The children’s 

consumption—the use of the children. Breakfast—the first 

meal in the morning. ZAzs—the milk. Plenm¢y—abundance. 

Skimmed milk—milk from the surface of which the cream 

is removed at the time of boiling ; it is then of a bluish colour. 

One half-penny a guart—the price of a quart (about # seers) 

i being one half penny (about ¢ pice). The quart a most 

redundant one—the quart measure being a very large one. 

Scalded—boiled or heated. 7usrning sour—becominy acid. 

Hixpl.— Next she took all the milk which their mother had 

left for their use during her absence, fortunately there was. 

enough of it for two days use, tor skimmed milk sells in + 
Grasmere at a half-penny a quart of larger dimensions than 

elsewhere ; she heated this milk to prevent it from becoming 

acid. Examined the meal chest—\ooked into the box contain- 

ing the meal or crushed oat meal. Zhe common oat meal 
porridge—the ordinary food of those parts made by boiling 

crushed oats in water. 


Page 136. ; 


The burgoo of the Royal Navy—(this word is also 
spelt durgout) a kind of thick gruel or broth used by seamen. 
Put on short allowance—limited them to a smaller 
quantity of food than usual. By way of reconciling them— 
in order to make them contented. Svt:nted meal—l\imited 
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| quantity of food. Hoard—stock. Hearth—fire-place. Un- 


usual delicacy—delicious food to which they were not accuse 
tomed. Persuaded them—\ed thém to believe. Celebrating a 
feast--keeping a grand festival. Merf—the next thing the 
eldest girl did. Zoo trying to her own feelings—too much of 
a strain on her sensibility. /sswed out of doors—went out of 
the house. Zhere—out of doors. Yask—work, duty. Zhe 


peat-stock—the heap of peat fuel. Serve them—-be of use 


tothem. ‘‘Brackens”’—decayed ferns, a species of plants. 
Would make a single meal—would be required for one meal. 
Spoil them—cause them to rot. 


Parsing and Grammar.—CovAses—noun subjt. complt. 
of were lying. That would contend--relative pronoun agreeing 


with people. Was still—adv. modifying was in plenty. A 


.. 


quart—one or each. Zhe guart a most reduntant one —absolute 
case, being is understood after guart. Sour—adj. subjt. complt. 
of turning, Thought detter—objt. complt. of thought. 


Analysis.—She looked out......... fells—co-ordte. adv. cl. of 
time with as twilight came on. That the very causes sheltered 
them from danger of another kind—noun cl. in apposition 
to consideration. Lest they might not be able to acquaint 
them with their situation—adv. cl. of condition modifying was. 
Before night coming on......... impossible—co-ordte. adv. cll. 
of time, modifying zsswed. That the heat......... sport them— 
noun cl. in apposition to @ fear. 


Conversion.—Lest they might not be able......situation— 
(cl. into phr.) of the possibility of their not being able......... 
‘situation. By way of reconciling them—(phr. into cl.). in 
order that she may reconcile them. 


PARA. 10. Notes.—/Proviston—necessary arrangement be- 
forehand. She gave—the cow. Too trifling to be of much 
consideration &c.—too small in quantity to be much regarded 
‘for supplying the needs of a large family of children. Aer 
chief anxtety—that which gave her the most anxiety. A loft 
——a room or space immediately under the roof. Oxuthouse— 
a small building, a little away from the main house, a godown. 
But imperfectly—only partially. Want of strength and size 
—because she was not strong enough and not big enough. 
Zo cope with~to contend with. TZke gloom of the place—the 
natural darkness of the place. A matter of great self- 
‘ccoriquest—an affair requiring great command over one’s 
feelings &c. As respected one night at any rate— 
as had reference to a single night under any circumstances. 
Luscurious—highly agreeable, Refreating—withdrawing. 
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Barring—shutting with the bars laid across. Cosily— 
comfortably. Mests—beds. Sang them to sleeb—put them to 
sleep by singing to them. Zhe vest—the remainder of the 
children. Aeft uf—kept awake. To bear her company—to 
join her in watching. A lingering hofe—a hope which still 
remained in her mind. Wedcome—agreeable. They were 
all to strain their ears to catch—it was arranged that 
they should listen as attentively as possible so as to hear. 
Assure them—convince them, make them sure. /nz any case 
—under any circumstance. Zumultous wind—violent wind. 
Amidst tts ravings—amidst the furious wildness of the wind. 
Fancied—imagined. The dead lulls—the complete cessation 
of the sound of the wind. Mow and then—occasionally. 
To confirm—to strengthen. Expl.—And though amidst the 
fury of the storm they imagined that they heard the sound 
of voices, yet, when there was an occasional cessation of 
the wind, no sound could be heard to strengthen their hopes. 
Services to—work done for the benefit of. Her own—for her 
parents were supposed to be dead and she was the eldest 
member left. Pvrecautions—measures taken beforehand. Zhe 
drifting of the snow—the snow being driven in by the force of 
the wind. J/ferfect—rudely constructed or perhaps broken. 
Adopted—made use of. Zhe most systematic and most elabo- 
vate plans—plans the most methodical and worked out with 
much labour. 7he posstbility—the chance. Being extinguished 
—being blown out. /n the event of thetr being thrown upon 
%he ultimate resource of their potatoes—should they be forced 
as the last thing to use the potatoes as food to keep them 
alive. Absolutely indispensable—wholly necessary. A main 
element of their comfort—thing which would chiefly 
contribute to their comfort. Hxpl.—And last of all she 
devised means most methodically and carefully to prevent the 
fire in the house from going out (which they could really not 
do without) should they be forced as the last thing to cook 
the potatoes to sustain their lives; besides a fire would > 
under any circumstance contribute chiefly to their comfort 
in this severe weather. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Zeing fed=gerund, govd. by 
the prep. jrom. But imperfectly—gdv. modifying the adv. 
imperfectly. That the increasing etc.—conjunction. Az? all— 
a prepositional phrase=the adv. altogether. As resfected—as 
is an adv. conj., respected, understand z¢as the nominative. 
Retreating—prest. part., referring to ske. Youngest—adj., 


10 
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superlative degree, agreeing with chz/d understood. Uf-stairs 
—adj. qualifying mest (it is used adverbially), Zo dear— 
gerundl. inf. Sé// a lingering hope—adv. modifying the adj. 
a. Above—adv. with an adj. force, qualifying the Ail/s. To 
strain—inf, after were. As last services—services, obj. after as. 
Which had caused—rel. pron., agreeing with its antecedent 
the drifling. 


Analysis.—She gave—adj. cl. referring to milk (whtch is 
understood). Until the shout should tell them—adv. cl. of 
time, modifying fo dear. It was midnight—noun cl. obj. of 
tell, That something welcome chant...... above, might assure 
them—noun cl. in apposn. to 4ofe. That there were not 
wholly orphans—noun cl. obj. of, assure. No shout was ever 
heard—noun cl. in apposn. to zz, That now and then they 
heard—adj. cl. referring to shouts. 


Conversion.—In her power—(prep phr. into cl.) she was. 
able. To bear her company—(inf. phr. into cl.) that they 
might bear her company. In the event of their being thrown 
&c.—(phr. into cl.) should they be thrown &c. | 


QUES.— What is the force of the prepositions in :—(1) from 
some other cause ; (2) for her to work at all; (3) sang them 
to sleep; (4) Zo what she might now have called; (5) of 
their potatoes, 


ANS.—(1) Origin, (2) purpose or object, (3) direction, 
(4) direction, (5) source or reference. 


PaRA. 11. Notes.—Slipped away—passed impercept- 
ibly away. Wo éetter hopes of any kind—nothing to make 
them more hopeful. Change there had been none, but for the 
_ worse—Expl.—The only change in their circumstances was 
that things were worse with them than before. Drifts— 
masses of snow driven by the wind. Formidable—dreadful. 
_ Ltke the first—similarly to the day preceding. Her young 
| flock—(metaphor) her young sisters who were under her care. 
Tolerably—in some degree. Calling on—exhorting. J 
successton—one by one. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Worse—adj., comparative, used 
substantively, govd. by the prep. for. Far more—adv., 
modifying sore. Quiet, comfortable—adj., obj. complt. of 
keeping. Morning, night—nouns, adv. objts. after say. 


Para. 12. Notes.—One or ofher—either the third or the 
fourth day. A welcome gleam of hope—a slight but agreeable 
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feeling of hope. Zhe arrangement—the disposition. Shifted 
—changed. S77ll impracticable—vet not able to be crossed. 
Exposed—freed from the snow and laid open to the view. 
A circuit—a roundabout way. Evaded—avoided. To force — 
gaps—to make openings by force. Zhis—the making of gaps. 
Effected—done. Without dtficulty—easily. Uncemented 
with mortar—built without any binding material to keep 
the stones or bricks together, (#or/ar—a mixture of lime and 
sand or soorkee to unite stones or bricks in building a wall). 
The push—the thrust. Defach—loosen, separate. Crazy fence 
—weak and feeble boundary wall. Lower tt sufficiently for-- 
—reduce it in height so as to allow. CAzldish steps—the steps 
or pacing of achild. Shelfered from the weather—protected. 
Parted—separated. Her solitary misston—her lonely errand. 
A ccessible—able to be approached. 





nding) ~ 





Parsing and Grammar.-—Whether—conjunction. Easy 
—adj. objt. complt. of offered. Accesstble—adjt. objt. complt. 
of find. 


Analysis.—Though the wooden bridge......... Grasmere— 
complex sent. 
A. Though the wooden...... inaccessible~adv. concessl, 


cl, moditying had been exposed in B. 

A low wall had been exposed—prin. cl. 

Over which a road may be found into Grasmere by a 
circuit—adj. cl. referring to wa// in B. 

sto evaded the brook—adj. cl. referring to czrcuz? 
in C, 

E. It seemed possible—noun cl. in apposition to cl. C. 


0 Of 


PARA. 13. Notes.—Wo house...case—under the circumstan- 
ces in which Agnes was placed any house, the first reached, 
would be just the one she needed. Zhe description renewed— 
the account of her repeated. /z an instant—immediately. 
Displaced the smile of hospitable greeting—removed all expres-. 
sions of friendly welcome from the faces of the inmates of the 
house Agnes first reached. Fervid sympathy—warm pity. Fire 
tn an American forest—see note, page 381 of your Text-book. 
Some of them—some of these parts. Zhe point of rendezvous 
—the particular place fixed for the gathering. C/uster—group, 
collection. Kirktown—the town of the kirk or church. 
From its adjacency—so called because of its nearness. 
Venerable—old. 
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Page 139. 


Households—families. Souds—(synecdoche) persons. Fight- 
ing men—young and middle aged, who on an emergency 
might be called out as soldiers. Common way of computing 
_—ordinary or usual method of calculation. The proportion 
—the relative number of able and incapable persons. [From 
the numbers given it will be seen that the strong and vigorous 
are about }th the total number of persons. A family is 
assumed to consist of a man, his wife and two minor children, 
therefore the man represents a fourth of the total number 
in the family.] Zhe majorzty—the larger number of persons. 
A thletic—robust, vigorous. Powerfully built—of strong bodies. 
After consultation—after consulting with one another fora 
short time. As fo—regarding. Zhe plan of ofperations—the 
way. they should go to work. The kind of stgnals—the 
nature of the signs or means. Zo communicate—to hold 
intercourse with one another, Zhe pertlous events of—the 
dangers likely to arise from. J/¢sts—fogs. Sef off—started. 
Alpine hunters—hunters among the Alps, who must 
possess the qualities of courage, agility, and speed. HExpl.— 
Sixty men, if not more, after discussing how they were to 
go to work and by what means they were to hold intercourse 
with one another from great distances in the case of any 
danger arising from fogs and snow-storms, started off to the 
hills with all the speed peculiar to hunters among the Alps. 
Considerable—great. Under the uneasy and agitated state 
of the weather—considering that the state of the weather was 
so disagreeable and disturbed. Until night brought them 
dack—until the men were forced to return owing to night- 
fall. Jn «a body-—collectively. Umsuccessful—having failed 
to find any trace of the missing pair. Hxpl—As the 
weather was most disagreeable and disturbed, the work of 
searching for the Greens was very dangerous and all the 
women of the villages were very anxious until the men 
were forced to return without success when it became night. 
Ineffectual—in vain, unsuccessful. Zhe great extent of the 
ground to be examined—the large part of the country over 
which the search of the missing persons was to be made. Zhe 
natural mistake—the error most likely to be made in the 
ordinary course of things. Ranging almost exclusively—pass- 
ing almost wholly. Might te presumed—~—supposed, taken 
for granted. Under any reasonable latitude of cir- 
cuitousness—after making allowances for the roundabout 
paths the Greens, led by reason, might have taken to avoid 


. 
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places where the snow lay too deep. Expl.—Three or five 
days passed in the unsuccessful search. This was due partly 
to the fact that the tract of country over which the search was 
to be made was large and partly from an error in the ordi- 
nary course of things likely to be made of carrying on the 
search at first almost wholly in that part of the hills over 
which the road to Easedale might have been supposed to be 
chosen by the Greens under prudential reasons to avoid parts 
over which the snow might have lain too deeply. When the 
fatal acctdent of a permanent mist surprises a man—when 
a lasting fog, likely to end in fatal consequences, suddenly 
overtakes a man. A lost man—adead man. Doing this— 
turning and losing his road. The power of s’orienter— 


. the ability to know exactly where he is in reference to the east. 


[See note on page 382 of your Text-book]. /zsenszZbly--without 
being .conscious of it. HExpl—-But it is a fact, that when 
a man suddenly finds himself in a permanent fog, likely to 
result in fatal consequences (as has often been the case) he 
is a lost man if he turns and loses his road. He may 
perhaps do this and thereby not immediately lose all knowledge 
of where he is, but it is more than probable that he will lose 
this knowledge gradually and without being aware of it. 
Baffling snow-showers—showers of snow which con- 
found one. That kind of confusion—that kind of perplexity 
of mind in regard to direction. Profer track—right road. 
Line—road, direction. Indicated by the ordinary prob- 
abilities—pointed out by whatever usually appears to offer 
a clue to the right path. 
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The slenderest chance—the smallest probability. Bxpl— 
So that if search were made for them along paths which are 
pointed out by things usually supposed to offer a clue to the 
right road, there would be very little chance of finding the 
missing parties. 

Parsing and Grammar.—QOze—pron. subj. complt. of 
proved. Since the day—prep, governing day. Langdale— 
proper noun used adjectivally. Umsuccessful—( adj. ) obj. 
complt. of drought. Three days—adv. obj. of time after was 
ineffectual. To search for them—verbal noun, Zhe searching. 


Analysis.—But the fact is......... lost man—-complex sent, 
A. But the fact is —prin. cl. 
B. When the fatal accident of a permanent......... man— 


adv. cl. of time, modifying doses, turns in D. 
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C. For such it has often proved—adv. cl. of reason, 
modifying he zs a lost man. 


D. If he turns and loses his direction—condl. cll. modi- 
fying he zs a lost man. 


E. He isa lost man—noun cl. in apposition to the fact 


zs in A. 
- Conversion.—When little weeping Agnes......... tale—(cl. 
into phr.) on little weeping Agnes telling......... tale. When 
it was learned that neither......sale—(complex sent. into phr.) 


on the fact being learnt of neither George nor Sarah Green 
having been seen by their children since the day of the 
Langdale sale. From its adjacency to—(prep. phr. into cl.) 
because it is adjacent to. When the fatal accident surprises 
a man—(cl. into phr.) on the fatal accident surprising a man. 


PaRA. 14. Notes.—Zea/—ardour. Adbated—diminished. 
Quickened—stimulated. Wearisome disappointments—failures 
causing one’s patience to be exhausted. Zurned to account— 
taken advantage of. Came home to meals—returned home to 
his dinner. Speaks sufficiently—expresses well enough. 
Unabated spirit—undiminished zeal. What he would do 
on the next morning—{Direct.—What will you do to- 
morrow ?] Go wp—ascend the. hills. Of course—naturally. 
Turn out—happen to be. [Indirect.—What if the next 
day turned out like the rest.] In stronger force—with 
a jarger number of persons. Zhe day after—to-morrow. 
{[Indirect.—Why, they would go up in stronger force on the 
. day after.] Sacrificing—giving up, losing. Datly earnings 
—what money he might have earned every day. Without a 
chance of recompense—without any probability of his 
receiving anything in return. Sagactous dogs—dogs quick of 
scent. Zaken up—employed. From an aerial heighi—from 
a place high up in the air. Volumes of cloudy vapour— 
cloudy space. Profagated—continued, spread. TZhrough— 
among. Repeating bands of men—small bodies of men who 
repeated the shout. Conveyed as by telegraph—very soon 
communicated, [TZelegraph—(Gr. felos, distance+grapho, | 
write) an apparatus by means of which messages may be 
conveyed from places at a distance from each other]. Precipice 
—a steep hill. Zhe summit—the top. Laying together all 
the incidents that had passed—summing up and draw- 
ing a conclusion from all that had happened. Reading into 
coherency—understanding the connection between one inci- 
dent and another. The sad hieroglyphics—the melancholy 
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incidents about which so little was understood. [Aiteroglyphics 
—(Gr. hieros, sacred+elupho, 1 carve) a species of writing 
first practised by the Egyptian priests, which expressed ideas 
by pictures.] Last agontes—the sufferings just before they 
died. Conjectured—guessed, supposed.. Zo fause—to wait. 
Wrapping—covering. Great coat—big coat, ulster, or over- 
coat. Reconnoitre—examine (a military term). Catch a 
steht of-—see but for a short time. Rocky peak—the top of a 
rock. Tarn—(Icelandic) a lake. Ascertain—inform them 
certainly. Svtwation—exact locality. Hxpl.—By putting to- 
gether all that had happened and understanding in a consis- 
tent manner all the sad but not well understood incidents 
which occurred before their death, people came to the 
conclusion that George Green had told his wife to wait where 
her body was found and, after covering her with his overcoat, 
he went on to examine the ground so that he might find 
out their exact locality from some familiar natural object, 
the top of a rock, a lake ora peat-field. Lying im drifts— 
masses piled up (déréven) by the winl. Blinding snow-storms 
-—(proleptic adj.) causing one to be blinded. AMisled him— 
deceived him. Mature—particular character. Circumjacent— 
surrounding. 
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Quitted—left. The depth of the descent—the distance of 
the bottom of the precipice from the top. Cloudy attitudes— 
heights enveloped in clouds. D¢stinct communicat‘on—inter- 
course by words distinctly heard. Despatring—hopeless. 
Best acqguainted—who were best familiar with. The range 
of sound—the extent to which sounds would reach. As 
vegarded—in relation to. The capacities of the human 
ear—the ability of a man to hear. Might have caught— 
might have heard. A/ interva/s—at irregular spaces of time. 
Atall—in the least degree. A lingering one—a death ex- 
tended over a length of time. Gathered this catastrophe 
—-came to a conclusion as to this sad calamity, or simply 
learned of it. Zhe want of—the absence of. His continued 
absence—the prolonged absence of George Green. Any one 
distinct or positive expression of it—any single special 
and certain indication of how the catastrophe occurred. 
Unruffied—undisturbed. Seemed to argue—appeared to 
prove or show. T7vemendous—awful. “ Hurtling” —violent 
motion. Zhe upper chambers of the air—the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. Accompanies—attends. Utterly suppress and 
stifle—completely destroy and deaden. Comceived—thought. 
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So feeble—so weak in utterance. HExpl.—Other people, on 
the contrary, supposed that the wife came to know of the 
sad fate of her husband more from her having heard no 
sound and from his prolonged absence than from anythiny 
which specially and certainly assured her of it. For two 
reasons was this opinion reasonable: first, because the un- 
disturbed state of the snow where Green’s body was found 
seemed to show that he died as he fell; secondly, because 
the violent motion in the upper regions of the air which 
generally accompanies a snow-storm with a heavy gale of 
wind at the same time would completely deaden, as they 
believed, the weak sounds uttered by a dying man. Whatever 
sad language of sounds or stgns—whatever sounds or signs: 
expressive of the sad calamity. Positive or negative— 
actually existing or not existing. Generally agreed—the 
general opinion of the people was. Announced—gave notice of. 
The agonising moment—the painful time. Now widowed 
heart—feelings now that she had lost her husband. TZ%e 
conviction—the certain belief. Utter desolation—complete 
loneliness. Final abandonment—the being at last left 
all to herself. Fast fleetine—quickly passing away. Huxergies 
—spirits, life. Hxpl.—Whatever the causes of the calamity 
may have been, and however, whether by sounds or signs, 
she might have learned or supposed that she had lost her 
husband, it was the general opinion that the strange and 
unusual cries heard at midnight were but the signs which 
told Sarah Green that her husband was dead and she was 
now a widow, and convinced her that she was now utterly 
desolate and left at last to herself with her life and strength 
quickly passing away. Her pursuing eyes-~her eyes which 
were following him as he went ahead. Teach her—give 
her the means of knowing. The consequent indefinite 
apprehension of instant death—the vague fear of herself 
dying then and there as the result of her coming to know 
of the death of her husband. Lying all around the point on 
which she sat—suggested by all she saw around the place 
where sHe sat. 
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Stationary—fixed. Attitude—posture. Fazling powers— 
declining strength. Zo one no longer in motion—to one no 
longer moving about. Which too awfully made themselves 
known as dangerous—which changes of place, had from the 
nature of the ground and the state of the weather, shown 
it to be too dreadfully dangerous to attempt them. Hxpl.— 
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It was likely that the fact of her husband suddenly disappear- 
ing from her sight would suggest to her that her husband 
was killed, and that vague fears of immediate death all 
around the place in which she sat fixed after her husband left 
her, until her strength declining combined with the bitterness 
of the cold would soon to her, no longer moving about, make: 
it impossible to change from place to. place, the more so 
since such changes had already been fraught with dreadful 
danger. Dvrifting—the snow as driven by the force of the 
wind. Oddtterated—effaced. Traceable as to the outline—the 
outlines of which could be traced. Rambled—wandered. 
Doubling—returning. Astray—out of the right way. Alateau 
-—flat surface. Mo stefs—no marks of footsteps. Jn the 
retrograde order—-in a backward series. , 


Parsing and Grammar.—Profagated—past part. refer 
ring to shout, which is the subject of conveyed. Laying. 
veadinge—gerunds govd. by the prep. 4y. Peak, turn, peat- 
freld—nouns in apposition with object. Violent—adj. qualify- 
ing wind, Widowed—adj. qualifying heart. Fast—adv- 
modifying fleeting. 

Analysis.—Go up again, of course—noun cl. forming the - 
predicate of answer. By laying together......... agonies—adv. 
extension of instrument or means, modifying was conjectured. 
That Sarah might......partner—noun cl. in apposition to z# was. 


believed. That his death...... one—noun cl. obj. of supposing. 
Conversion.—That the bodies were found—(cl. into phr.) 
of the finding of the bodies. By laying together......... agonies 


—(part. phrases into cll.) when all the indications were laid 
together and read......agonies. 


PARA. 16. Notes.—7Z/zs final stage of their erroneous 
course—the last point of the wrong road they had taken. 
Must have been long over—must have sometime before> 
been considered hopeless. Zhe direct resu(t—the immediate 
effect. Zo throw them farther off their home—to cause them 
to stray farther away from their home. A?@ startinge—when. 
they first set out. Rocky pinnacle—summit of the rock. 
Extinct—destroyed, put out. Zhe tmpression of the vale— 
the general opinion of the inhabitants of the valley. Had 
his conscience or heart allowed him in so basea. . 
desertion—if his moral sense or feelings of affection justified 
him to desert his wife so basely. / ‘think too well of human 
nature to hesitate in believing—my opinion in respect of 
human nature is such as will prevent me from doubting. Zhe 
meaner-minded— persons destitute of the sense of honour. 
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Page 143. 
| e least generous of men—men having very little 
of charity. Reconciled themselves to—satisfied themselves to 
the propriety of. Asandonment—desertion. Hxpl.—It is a 
‘desirable wish and, so far as Iam _ concerned, my opinion of 
men in general is such as to prevent my doubting that not 
many persons, not even those who have little or no sense 
-of honour in them nor have any charitable feelings would 
think it proper to desert a poor fainting female when they 
were with her in such circumstances. Not more than a 
‘most imperative duty—nothing less than one is under 
the circumstances bound to do. Assoctates—companions, 
friends. Believed to have cost him—were convinced 
that it was required of him. (Consctously—with a knowledge 
-of the consequences). An impressive truth —a fact which 
fixes itself deeply on the mind. The very lowest forms 
of duty—duty of the most ordinary kind. Less than— 
inferior in degree. Would rank a man asa villain— 
would render a man to be regarded as a vile, wicked person. 
Hxpl.—Let matters be different from what they might have 
been, though the duty of saving his own life was what he 
was bound to do, because self-preservation is the first law of 
nature (take care of number one), yet, it was a thing he did, 
as most of his friends supposed, which led to his death, per- 
aay he was aware of the result. The sublimest ascent of 
‘self-sacrifice—the highest point that an earthly being can 
reach in devoting himself for others) Hxpl.—lIt is a fact 
which should deeply fix itself in our minds, that, sometimes 
in the performance of a duty of the most ordinary kind, nay 
a duty even lower than the performance of which would 
have the man regarded as a vile wicked person, there is 
the highest degree that an earthly being can reach in an 
‘act of devoting himself for others. Too do less—the doing 
-of anything less than this. Class you as—place you among. 
- An object of eternal scorn—any person whom one 
may despise for ever. To do so much—to do even 
this. Presumes—supposes, takes for granted. The 
grandeur of heroism—the nobleness and bravery of one 
who is a hero. Hxpl.—If one were to do less than what 
- George Green did it would bring down on that one the con- 
tempt of men for ever; to do what George Green did under 
‘the circumstances makes us believe that he was a hero. Des- 
abled him—rendered him unfit for action. Clinginy — 
holding on. Support—assistance. Yer peculiar character— 
the particular kind of woman she was. Zo vob him—to 
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‘deprive her husband. Cool/ness—indifference to danger. 
Presence of mind—readiness of resource, a calm state 
of mind. Zoo painfully fixing his thoughts—causing him to 
think with too much anxiety of mind., Would be busiest— 
would be most active or occupied. Expl.—For his wife 
not only must have prevented him very much from action 
by holding on to his arms for assistance; but, since she 
was known to be a woman of a particular nature, it was 
supposed that it was very probable that she deprived her 
husband of all calmness of mind and readiness of resource 
by causing h‘mtothink too anxiously about their children, 
a matter which was uppermost in her mind. Stung with 
the thoughts of home—greatly pained by thinking of her 
children at home. Zo dorrow—(parenthetical infinitive) if 
we may make use of. Thomson, James—the Scottish 
poet (1700-1748). He published his “* Seasons” between 1726 
and 1730. Among his other works and the most popular is 
‘the “ Castle of Indolence.” It is supposed that he is the author 
‘of the National Song, “Rule Britannia.” He ranks in the 
first class of Descriptive Poets. [The quotation referred to 
in the Text is from Thomson’s Seasons, Winter: see note, 
page 382 of the Text-Book]. A/ternately—one after another, 
Blessedness—happiness. Fire-stde—home. 4 gatn—any more. 
Genial glow—cheerful warmth. Freezing limbs--body be- 
numbed by cold. /# this world—on earth. Untintentionally 
—without intending it. Zhat result—the end of their not 
seeing their home and children again. Roj—deprive. Anl- 
mal resources—the means that he asa man would na- 
turally resort to, to escape from danger. Ja the very opposite 
direction—just contrary to the mother’s thoughts about 
her children. Zhe zmpression—the belief or opinion. Fore- 
seen—known beforehand. Her affectionate heart—her heart 
full of love for her children. Gwessed—had any idea, sup, 
posed. The tenth part—(synecdoche) the least amount. 
Neighbourly respect—regard that her neighbours had. Which 
expressed themselves—-which were shown. Showers of 
bounty—a copious bestowal of kindness. Could she 
-have looked behind the curtain of destiny—(meta- 
phor) if she could but have had a glimpse of what God had 


Ce 


ordained in respect of her children in future. Zhe very deso- _ 


-tatton—the loneliness and misery itself. 


Page 144. 


Wrung her maternal heart—painfully distressed her as a 
mother. Constituted to her—formed as regarded herself. 


» 
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The sting of death—(see note, page 383 of your Text-book) 
the acute pain or principal terror, such as one feels when 
just dying. The signal and the pledge—the sign and 
assurance, Such anxious guardianshif—such careful protec- 
tion. Overflowing offering to her memory—abundant 
tribute to her as a woman. JA hasty or decaying tribute— 
an offering paid on the spur of the moment and con- 
sequently quickly passing away. The first sorrowing 
sensibilities—the first feelings of sorrow. Pursue—follow. 
Steadily—continuously. Hopeful settlement in life— 
a marriage which it was expected would be of benefit to 
them. EXxpl—And though Mrs. Green, perhaps, did all 
that she under the circumstances would naturally do to 
keep her husband by her in her anxiety about her children 
(her neighbours, however, were prepared to befriend her 
children in case of their becoming orphans), yet could she have: 
had the least idea of how much her neighbours loved and 
respected her as was shown soon after in their abundant 
kindness to her children ; could she have had but a glimpse 
of what God had ordained in respect of their children in the 
future that their very orphan state—the thought of which 
had caused her as a mother acute pain—would secure for her 
children such careful protection as many children of richer 
parents do not get; could she but have known that her 
neighbours in respect to her memory would have befriended 
her children not merely for the time being that they were 
orphaned, but would continue to befriend them till they were 
properly married or otherwise provided for. Approaching 
this—similar to these facts. Amown or guessed—of which 
she was aware or which she supposed. The bitter end— 
the sad result. Such privileges—such special benefits. 
Purchased—obtained. To breathe out—to utter. Who gathers 
the whispers of dying mothers—who, as is generally believed, 
.collects the faint utterances of a mother when dying. TZorz 

asunder from—suddenly and violently separated from. Nunc 

dimittis—(Lat: now send thou away), a Biblical allusion, see 
note on page 383 of the Text-Book. The phrase means now let 
me die. The farewell ejaculation—the last wish or prayer. 

Rightfully belonging to the occaston—justly appropriate to that 
particular moment (z.e. when one is dying). Hxpl.—lIf 

‘Sarah Green had either known or supposed any thing like 
what has been stated before, it would (as all her neighbours. 
said) haye reconciled her to the sad results which obtained 

-. such benefits for her children and would have prompted her 
0 to thank God for allowing her to die in peace of mind. 
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respecting her children, as would be most fitting when she 
was dying. | 

Parsing and Grammar.—JLong over—an adv. phrase, 
modifying have been. Alike—adv. modifying the prep. phr. 
for both. So—ady. modifying adj. remote, hich. Had his 
conscience—subj. mood=if his conscience had. Zo borrow— 
parenthetical inf.=zf we may borrow. Stung, thinking— 
participles, referring to se understood. Such he was—adj. 
subj. complt. of was. Had, could—subjunctive moods with 
zf suppressed. Nunc dimittis—a quotation used as a noun, 
objective case, govd. by ¢o breathe out. 


Analysis.—(1) By the time...... at starting—complex sent. 

A. By the time......course—adv. cl. of time, modifying 
must have been in B. 

B. All possibility...... ....alike-—prin. clause. 

C. Because their exhaustion...... excessive—adv. cl. of 
reason, modifying must have been over in B. 

ID. Before they could...... high—-ady. cl. of time, modify- 
ing must have been in C. 

E. And unfortunately...... man--co-ordte. clause with C. 


F. Than they were at starting—-adv. cl. (of time) of 
comparison, modifying Zo ¢hrow in E. 


(2) Had his conscience allowed him—adv. cl. of condition, 
modifying m7zght have saved. 

(3) «~That not many...... circumstances—noun cl. in apposi- 
tion to 24 in zt zs to be hoped. That sometimes......... self- 
sacrifice—complex noun cl. in apposition to ¢ruth, Could 
her affectionate...... guessed ; could she have looked—condi- 
tional adverbial clauses, modifying would have caused. Lord 
now lettest......veace—quotation—noun cl. in apposition to, 
Nunc dimittts. 


Conversion.— By the time they had...course—(cl. into phr.) 
before reaching.....escape. It was the impression of the vale 
—(neuter into active). The people of the vale believed. 


Figures of Speech.—As a villain—simile. Stung—meta- 
phor. Tenth part—-synecdoche. Showers of bounty—meta- 
phor. The curtain of destiny—metaphor. Signal, pledge 
metaphors. Tribute—metaphor. 


Para. 17. Notes.—///-fated—unfortunate. In the most 
perfect contrast with—thoroughly different from. Pre- 
vailed—existed with such force. Here and there—in one 
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place and another. Azyre—blue colour. Unstained—dis- 
coloured. A golden sunlight—the bright light of the sun. 
Seemed to sleep—-appeared to lie calmly. Balmy and 
tranquil—mild and calm. TZhen—at the time of their sad 
fate. A howling wilderness—a dreary scene of desola- 
tion. Mow—on the day of the burial. Pastoral lawn— 
a quiet field on which innocent animals as sheep may graze. 

A glittering expanse—a_ shining extent. Virgin snow— 
snow pureand fresh. Am elder family—older children. Zo give 
their attendance—to have the opportunity of attending. A/ 
this point—at this particular part of the narration of the story, 
#, é., the funeral of the Greens. 


Page 145. 

Really suggested—in fact presented tothe mind. Contrast 
—difference. Funeral tranquiliity—the calmness of the day 
of the funeral. Zhe fatal night—the night on which the 
Greens’ met their death. Zo remind of—to bring to the 
remembrance of. Wordsworth—see sketch at the begin- 
ning of Notes on Grace Darling. Stanzas—verses of poetry. 

Parsing and Grammar.—/Aieher—adj. comp. degree, 
qualifying ranges understood. Suggested—past part. referring 
to stanzas. 

Analysis.—The fnneral of the ill-fated Greens was attend- 
ed by all the vale—noun cl. in apposition to z¢ was supposed. 
Where the pair had wandered—adj. cl. referring to Az//s 
(where=on which). George Green had an elder family— 
noun cl. obj. of de/7eve. Because really suggested &c.— adv. 
cl. of reason, modifying z¢ may be proper. 

Conversion.—It may be supposed—(cl. into phrase) on 
the supposition. So balmy......season—(cl. into phrase) by 
reason of the season being so balmy and tranquil. 

- Para. 18. Poetry—STANZA 1. Notes.—Who weeps for 
_ Strangers ?—(a rhetorical question which contains its answer), 

“no one as a rule weeps for strangers. Unhappy fate—sad 
death. Aere—in this place. 


Prose Order.—L. 3. Weft understand many for its sub- 
ject. L. 4. AHere—read tt after seen. Hxpl.— Nobody as a 
rule weeps for strangers, but many persons wept for the 
Greens, and their sad death ; they lie buried in this spot. 


STANZA 2. Notes.—F¢e//s—hills or mountains. Roam— 
wander. Little ones—children. Had /eft—understand chey 
« asthe subject. Zhat home—their house. : 
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Prose Order.—Wife and husband roamed by night upon: 
these stormy fells; they had left six little ones and could... 
......£home. Hxpl.—The couple wandered during the night 
over these hills when the storm was raging; they had left 
their six little children in the house, which alas! they could 
not get back to. 


STANZA 3. Notes.—As vain/y—equally in vain as to find’ 
their home. fe--the husband. The widow’s lonely shriek— 
the solitary scream of the wife now a widow. 


Prose Order.—As vainly they sought for any dwelling- 
place of man. He perished, and a voice was heard......shrtek. 
Bxpl.—Thev were equally unsuccessful in their search for 
any human habitation. The husband died and a voice was 
heard ; it was the solitary scream of the wife, now become 
a widow. 

Parsing and Grammar.—Shriek—noun in apposition 
to voice. . 


STANZA 4. Notes.— Mot many steps—a few paces ora 
short distance from the spot where the husband perished. 
A body without life—a corpse. A few short steps were the 
Chatn...... wife—husband and wife were separated from each 
other but by a few short paces. 


Prose Order.—No alteration needed. Hixpl.—At a short 
distance from the spot where the husband perished, the wife 
also died, so that they were separated from one another by 
. but a few paces. 


STANZA 5. Notes.—Mow—at the time the stanzas were 
written.  Sternly-featured hills--harsh and_ severe-looking 
hills. Gently—mildly. Qudzet—calm, tranquil. Zhe depths of 
air—poetical for the atmosphere. 


Prose Order.—These sternly-featured hills now look, 
gently on this grave; and the depths of air now are quiet 
AS caiwes wave. Hxpl.—At the time of writing these stanzas 
these, harsh and stern-looking hills look mildly down upon. 
the grave where the Greens lie buried ; the very atmosphere 
is calm as a sea without a wave. 


Figures of Speech.—The first two lines—personification. 
Sternly-featured—metaphor. As a sea without a wave—simile. 


STANZA 6. Notes.—Deefer—than the depths of air. 
Heart of peace—utmost degree of peace of the grave. 
Heart of quietness—utmost degree of quietness of the- 
grave. Profound—deep. Bound—enclosed. 
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The women looked forward to their being served with excel- 
lent tea while imparting their news to one another. Even the 
auctioneer was always an important personage at these sales. 
with his stock of old jokes appropriate to each article he put 

up for sale. These jokes were perhaps as old as Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, but yet they lost none of their effect on men and 

-women of the present day. 


5. One thing speaks much to the credit of the inhabit- 
ants of the Cumberland and Westmoreland valleys. They 
had a natural standard of politeness which led them in 
their mirth and jests to maintain a propriety of language: the 
jocular auctioneer himself was careful to utter no jest calcu- 
lated.to shock the modesty of the women. He might indulge 
in a little good humoured chatf, but he certainly would not be 
allowed to use any expressions scurrilous or offensive. The 
author refers to an occasion on which some gentlemen of a 
great city so far forgot themselves as to give expressions to 
offensive jests; the men in the sale room were not slow to 
show by their looks that they felt that the women had been 
insulted, the more so since the latter relied on the forbearance 
of the men. Asa general rule these are the most festal and 
pleasant meetings in the country; there venerable old nen, 
big stalwart young men and beautiful women were to be seen ; 
good-hearted kindliness and innocent mirth were freely 
expressed. 

6. It wastosucha sale at Langdale that George and 
Sarah Green set out in the forenoon of a certain day which 
was fated to be their last on earth. From Easedale in day- 
light and if there was no mist, it was possible to reach Lang- 
dale by a short cut of about 5 or 6 miles. They reached the 
house where the sale was to be held safely although there was 
much snow on the road Though, owing to the severity of the 
weather, there was a comparatively small gathering, the scene 
was as gay as ever. 


7. It was much after sunset when, the sale being over, the 
visitors were about returning to their homes. The Greens were 
understood to say that they would return by the road they had 
come by; many persons remonstrated, but the opposition was 
not strong, since the Greens were old and were supposed to 
know the country well enough. The Greens left the place 
making it appear that they would be careful in choosing the 
safest road ; butafter proceeding a short distance, when they 
were beyond observation, they began to ascend the mountains. 
This was the last of them, for they perished soon after. Vague 
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sounds were heard during the night but little attention was 
paid to them. 

8. That night the Greens’ six children sat by the fire in 
their home at Easedale, expecting the return of their parents. 
They were very anxious; every sound was heard with anxiety 
for five hours, z.e., from 7to 12. The eldest girl, about 9 years 
old, then told the younger children to go to bed, which they 
fearfully did ; perhaps the eldest girl had told them something 
of her own fears. After midnight the moon rose and sheda 
torrent of light on Langdale hills, on which some hours before 
the father and mother*had perished. 


9. That night and the next morning there was a héavier 
fall of snow so that the poor children were completely shut 
in without being able to hold any communication with their 
neighbours. The brook near their house was too wide; the 
bridge over it was covered with snow and thus the broken 
parts were concealed from view. For some time during the 
morning the children fondly hoped that their parents had 
slept in Langdale; but soon this hope forsook them. They 
knew that their father was a strong active man and he would, 
if he were living, have managed to force a road back to the 
house; his not having done so awakened them to a sense 
of the calamity that had befallen them. Most of us can: 
recall instances of sudden misery, grief or fear sharpening 
the faculties of the mind; sudden and intense bodily pain, 
too, has often this effect. In the case of infants, the 
“ perceptions are not excited gradually but by a bound as it 
were. The author says that in his experience he has found 
that infants, after any severe pains inthe digestive organs, 
become the next day more active and notice more closely 
things around them. The poor Green children being more 
and more convinced that they were orphans, gave proofs 
of this awakening power which the providence of God has 
placed within us to serve us in times of great suffering and 
distress. They crowded themselves in the evening round 
the fire and discussed what they should do to aid their parents’ 
if any chance still remained; they had a slender hope that 
their parents had taken shelter in some hovel or sheepfold ; 
as regard themselves they deliberated as to what they 
should do to make known their situation to their neighbours, 
should the snow continue; for starvation was inevitable, if 
they had to remain in the house many days longer, ® 

10. The eldest girl, though alarmed and filled with awful 
thoughts, stirred herself to adopt such measures which their 
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situation. needed. She consoled herself with the thought 
that the very causes which produced their danger from 
starvation, protected them from the danger of being molested 
by wicked men and foreign sailors, who now and then passed 
that way. They had no fears from their neighbours; they 
only feared, lest they should not be able to inform them of 
their sad situation. They were assured that if they could 
inform their neighbours, even the most stern of them would 
vie with the others in extending kindness to them. The eldest 
girl, being comforted by these thoughts, bade her brothers and 
sisters kneel down and say their usual prayers while she 
herself turned herself to every household work, which would 
be of use in the event of their being confined in the house 
for along time. She first of all wound up the clock; then she 
warmed the milk which their mother had left so that it may 
not turn sour. She then made the oat meal porridge; but, 
except to the two youngest children, she dealt out the porridge 
in shorter quantities than usual ; she moreover baked some 
flour cakes. Before niyht-fall she went outside and brought 
in aS much peat as would be required for a week. Last 
of all she examined‘ the stock of potatoes buried in fern ; 
she took enough for one meal and left the rest where they 
were lest, if removed, they would spoil. 


11. She then looked after the cow: milked it, but for 
some cause or other, the milk was not sufficient for a large 
family. With much difficulty she got down hay for the cow’s 
food enough, at least for one night. She then went in and 
barred the door ; undressed the two youngest of the children 
whom she put to bed. She bid the rest of the children 
keep awake with her until midnight ; for she had a lingering 
hope that they might hear some welcome shouts from 
the mountains, which would assure them that one at least 
of their parents was alive. No shout was heard; in fact 
amidst the ravings of the storm none could have been heard. 
The last services Agnes, the eldest srl, did were first, to pro- 
vide against the snow driving within: he door and the imperfect 
window, and secondly to prevent the fire being extinguished, 
which, besides being an element of their comfort, would be 
absolutely required if they should have to cook the potatoes. 


12, The night passed; the morning came with not only 
no better hopes, but with a change for the worse so far as 
regarded the weather. A second day passed as the first; 
young Agnes still did all she could to make the younger 
children comfortable and keep them quiet, nor did she fail ta 
bid the elder children pray morning and night. : 
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13. On the 3rd or 4th day there was some hope. 
The arrangement of the snow had changed and though the 
bridge over the pool was still impracticable, a low wall had 
been exposed, over which by a slight roundabout road 
Grasmere might be reached. Westmoreland field- walls, ‘being 
open, 2.€., not cemented with mortar can have openings easily 
made in them by detaching portions from the upper part 
by the push of a stick. The little boys accompanied their 
sister till they got tothe other side of the hill, which, by reason 
of its being sheltered from the wind, offered an easier road, 
Agnes left ‘them here to get tothe nearest house in Grasmere. 

14. Agnes on reaching the nearest house told her sad tale ; 
the people fervently sympathised with her ; within half an hour 
or so the news of the absence of the Greens since the day 
of the Langdale sale spread like wild-fire to the remotest 
parts of the valley and all the men of Grasmere, some sixty 
strong and athletic men, met at Kirktown. After a short 
consultation as to how they were to go about the search 
and the kind of signals which should be made for communi- 
cation amidst the dangers of mists and snow storms, these 
men started to the hills with the speed of Alpine hunters. 
The undertaking was very dangerous and all the women were 
filled with anxiety till the men returned at night unsuccessful. 
From three to five days the search was continued, but 
without success. The reason of this failure was twofold : 
(1) the great extent of ground to be examined ; (2) the con- 
fining the search to that part of the hills over which the road 
to Easedale might have been selected by the ill-fated couple, 
after making every allowance for any roundabout way they 
might have been forced to take. But the fact is, if a man 
is surprised by a long continuous mist on the hills, he is 
sure to perish if he turns aside and loses his road ; he may 
not perhaps lose all idea of the direction at once, but it is 
easy to do so insensibly and gradually. The Greens had 
wandered under this confusion of mind and to search for them 
on a road, which they would under ordinary circumstances 
be likely to travel over, would hold out but little hope of 
finding them. 

15. Disappointment served but to make the men more zeal- 
ous in their search; every moment of day-light was taken 
advantage of ; the men did not return for their meals. As an 
illustration of the undiminished zeal of the search party the 
author records a conversation which Miss Wordsworth had with 
a shoemaker. On his being asked what he intended doing the 
next nforning, he replied that he would go up again; and go 
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up again the morning after with greater force should the search 
be unsuccessful. At last, dogs quick of scent, were employed ; 
at noon a shout was heard from the mountain top. A shout 
taken up by bands of men repeating it for many a mile, 
that the bodies of the ill-fated couple were found. The 
husband was found at the bottom of a precipice ; the wife on 
the top. By placing all the signs together and giving a just 
explanation of their last agonies, the conclusion was arrived at 
that the husband, after wrapping his wife with his overcoat, 
desired her to wait for a few minutes, while he proceeded fur- 
ther to examine the place in order that he might, by some well- 
known object, find out exactly where they were. Either the 
snow above or the snow driving against his eyes must have 
misled him, for the rock over which he had fallen was only a 
few yards away from the spot where he had left his wife. 
The depth of the descent tand the raging of the wind must 
have prevented any communication between husband and wife; 
but the shepherds of the place, who are best judges of these 
things, believed that the wife must have heard at times the 
groans of her dying husband. Others believed that the wife 
became aware of the sad fate of her husband by there being 
an absence of sounds and from his prolonged absence ; for, 
from the undisturbed state of the snow where he was found, 
it was supposed that he died without a struggle and from the 
fact of the hurtling in the higher regions of the air during a 
heavy snow-storm, the feeble groans of a dying man could not 
possibly be heard. However this may be, whether there were 
sounds heard or not, the people of Langdale supposed that 
the sounds heard at midnight were those of the dying husband, 
which convinced the wife that she was a widow left alone 
to herself with her energies quickly passing away rhe 
quick and sudden disappearance of her husand from her 
sight must have disclosed to her his fate and the dan- 
gers arounc the place where she sat had kept her station- 
ary until her failing energies and the severe cold, to one not in 
motion, would make it impossible to shift her place. The 
footsteps as far as they could be traced proved that the couple, 
no matter how much they might have rambled, must have been 
together up to the point where their dead bodies were found— 
the wife’s on the top—the husband’s at the bottom of the preci- 
fice, for no backward footsteps were traced. 


16. By the time the unfortunate couple reached this last 
point of their wrong road, exhaustion must have removed all 
possibility of escape for both; for their exhaustion, must 

have led them further away from home or any other dwelling- 
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house than at starting. The husband might have, however, 
easily saved himself, as the people thought, if he could have 
made up his mind to desert his wife. But the author has too 
high an opinion of human nature to suppose that even the 
baser minded and least noble of men would be gpilty 
of such base desertion. Still, though George Green’s remain- 
ing with his wife was an imperative duty, yet it cost him his 
life. It is a fact we should all bear in mind that even in the 
commonest of duties there is the opportunity of displaying the 
highest form of self-sacrifice. Todo less than this common 
duty would bring down on one the perpetual scorn of his fel- 
low-men ; to do it argues that one is ahero. The wifes no 
doubt must have impeded the husband by holding on to him; 
but, from what people knew of her peculiar nature, she must 
have deprived him of all calmness of action by too pain- 
fully reminding him of their little children. Painfully anxious 
about her little children, thinking at one time of the warm fire 
at home to senda glow through her benumbed body and at 
another time of the dear children whom she, perhaps, would 
never see again she would, without intending it, deprive her 
brave husband of his patient endurance and all means of 
escape, which he asa strong man might otherwise have adopted. 
And yet, so all men said, if Sara Green had foreseen ; could 
she in her love for her children have the least idea of all the 
love and kindness which for her sake her neighbours would 
have extended to her children; if she could have known that 
git was destined that the forlorn state of her children, a fact 
which pained her exceedingly, would secure for them a care 
and protection which few rich men’s children receive, and 
that this care and protection would not be evanescent, but 
continue til] her children were properly settled—all this would 
thave caused her to be glad of the sad catastrophe to her 
and her husband and solemnly thank God for permitting 
her to die when she was sure that her children would be 
provided for. 





17. The Greens were buried about eight days after their 
bodies were found and all the people of the valley attended 
the funeral. The funeral day was in direct contrast with the 
night on which they died—a clear blue sky, a bright sunlight, 
the air fresh and calm. Where on the occasion of their death 
there was a wilderness, now a green lawn in the valley 
and a shining expanse of snow on the higher elevations nfet 
the eye. It was to suit the convenience of George Green’s 
children by a former marriage that the funeral was delayed. 
The author at this point of his narrative pauses to recall to 
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the mind of the reader the poet Wordsworth’s memorial 
stanzas written on this sad occasion. 


18. (Stanzas.) Few if any mourn the loss of strangers, 
but many wept for George and Sarah Green and their sad fate, 
who were buried in this peaceful place. They wandered 
at night on the mountains during a wild storm; their children 
were left at home and they could neither get back home nor 
reach another dwelling place. The husband died and the 
lovely widow’s shriek was heard. Their dead bodies were found 
but a few steps from each other. But now these rugged hills 
look down mildly on their graves and the air is as calm as the 
sea without a wave. But the calm and the quiet of their graves 
within the churchyard are deeper than what prevails in the air. 
They are now lying in their graves free from all ayony of mind, 
from fear and pain, nor do they now need the light of either 
sun or star to guide them. When contrasted with that sleep- 
less night in which the ill-fated couple died, and which was 
thetr last on earth, the peace and quietness of the grave is 
deeper. They lie side by side, re-married as it were by death 
in bonds of peace and love which cannot be dissolved. 





CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. What probably suggested the writing of these Early 
Memorials of Grasmere? 


ANS.—When DeQuincey was at Oxford (Oct. 1807-8) Miss 
Wordsworth, the sister of the poet, wrote and asked him to 
collect subscriptions amongs this college friends in aid of a fund 
which was then being raised to relieve a family of six little 
children whose parents had lost their lives by a most pathetic 
tragedy, the particulars of which are detailed in these memo- 
rials. 


2. Describe the Valley of Easedale. 


ANS.—It is one of the most impressive solitudes in the Lake 
district: it is so for two reasons. First, because there are but 
five or six houses in all, scattered over the place, which brings 
out the:solitude more forcibly. Secondly, because the locality 
has a peculiar charm and loveliness of its own. The valley 
cousists of a number of small fields and meadows, separated 
from one another by hedge-rows, small clear brooks or lines of 
winding forest trees, which impart cheerfulness in the dreari- 
ness of winter by their scarlet berries. 
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3. Who were the unfortunate victims of the tragedy ? 


Ans.—George and Sara Green, humble peasants; though 
poor, they were much respected by their neighbours for their 
patient fortitude under the hardships of their lot and for their 
keeping their children neatly dressed in spite of their poverty. 


4. What ancient custom prevailed in Westmoreland? 


ANS.—Monthly auction sales cf household property at 
which all the people for miles round used to be present, The 
women welcomed these sales, for they afforded an opportunity 
of meeting one another and gossiping. Liquor and ale were: 
yenerally supplied by the owner of the property to be sold and 
tea was available for the women. There was much mirth and 
gaiety at these sales. But all indecorous and offensive language 
was avoided. 7 


5. Briefly describe the circumstances under which the: 
Greens met their death, | 


ANS.—There was an auction sale at Langdale some miles 
distant from Easedale where the Greens lived. In the fore- 
noon of the day of the sale they set out for Langdale and by a 
short cut over the hills they reached the place safely, though 
the snow was heavy upon the ground. The sale was over and 
and the visitors began to leave the house ; it was after sunset. 
On the Greens saying that they intended returning by the 
same route they had come, they were dissuaded from doing so. 
They left the house professing to be careful in the selection of. 
the road, but when they had reached a point where they could 
not be observed they began to ascend the mountains. This 
was the farthest they got to; for they both perished—vaeue 
voices were heard in the night but they were little heeded. 


6. How did matters fare with the family of little children ? * 


ANS.—Not finding their parents return, the children gather-. 
ed themselves together round the peat fire anxiously straining | 
themselves to catch every sound. The eldest girl at last told 
her brothers and sisters to goto bed. That night and next 
inorning there was a heavier fall of snow, completely shutting 
in the poor children. They had hoped that their parents had 
slept at Langdale, but, as the day wore, this hope fajled them,e 
for knowing their father to be an active strong man, they were 
convinced that he would, if alive, have torced a way back.eThey 
grouped round the fire and discussed what was to be done if 
any chance should offer to help their parents, for they still had 
hopes that the latter had found shelter in a house or sheep 
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‘fold, As for themselves they deliberated what was to be done 
‘to inform: their neighbours of their dreadful situation, for star- 
vation was imminent. 


7, Describe the presence of mind and heroism of Agnes 
‘the eldest girl. 


ANS.—Though much alarmed and filled with awful thoughts, 
‘she did all she could to provide for all contingencies in case 
they should be forced to remain confined for many days. She 
consoled herself with the thought that though the snow had 
shut them in, it would prevent them from being molested by 
bad mer and foreign sailors who often passed that way. What 
‘she feared most was that they would have no means of com- 
municating with their neighbours who she knew, even the 
basest and least charitable of them, would be only too happy to 
-assist the orphan family. She badethe elder children pray, 
—she then turned her attention to household duties. The clock 
was wound up, the milk in the house warmed so as to prevent 
its becoming sour; meal porridge was cooked; flour cakes 
baked; the cow looked after and the stock of potatoes examined 
and a stock of peat for a week’s consumption brought into the 
house. Agnes then barred the door, put the youngest children 
to sleep and kept the rest awake with her to catch any shouts 
‘they may hear on the hills; no shouts were heard. Last of all, 
she secured the door and windows so as to prevent the snow 
-drifting in and took steps to prevent the fire in the house from 
going out On the fourth day there was a slight change for 
‘the better. Agnes with her brothers went out, got over a wall 
and went to the other side of the hill. Thence she alone 
walked on to the nearest house. 


8. What steps were taken to search for the missing couple. 


. ANS.—As soon as Agnes told her sad tale to the inmates of 
the first house she came to, the news spread like wild-fire that 
_ the Greens had not been seen since the Langdale auction sale. 
‘ About sixty men came together and for about five days they 
searched for the missing couple. After this the help of keen- 
-scented dogs was availed of and about noon-day the bodies of 
the unfortunate Greens were discovered ; that of the husband 
at the bottom of a precipice, that of the wife on the top. 


9. What, from all the circumstances, may be conjectured 
_as the causes which resulted in the death of the husband 
“ and wife ? 


ANS.—That after the exhaustion of walking over the hills, 


‘the unfortunate couple came to a point where they were in 
€. 
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the midst of a blinding snow storm. The husband, after 
wrapping his wife with his overcoat, desired her to pause for 
a few minutes while he went farther to find out, if possible, 
by some object their exact position. He must have in the 
darkness of the night and the blinding snow fallen over the 
precipice and perished without a struggle. The wife through 
fear, exhaustion, and anxiety must have died where Her hus- 
band left her. 


10. What other author has narrated the circumstances at- 
tending the death of George and Sarah Green? 


ANS.—Miss Charlotte Yonge in her book of Golden Deeds. 
Her description is expressed in a much simpler style than that 
of DeQuincey. 


ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


[Inaugural—pronounced at his znauguration, t.e., appoint- 
ment as Lord Rector of the Edinburgh University. Carlyle, 
‘Thomas—one of the greatest English writers of this century, 
born in Dumfrieshire, in Scotland in 1795, and died at 
Chelsea, England in 1888. He lived a great deal in 
Edinburgh. Sartor Resurtus, his most original work, won 
fame for him; in 1834 he moved to London and became a 
prominent member of a brilliant literary circle there. His 
Oliver Cromwells Letters and Speeches was a work of great 
research ; but the most laborious was 7he History of Frederick 
TT. of Prussia. His other works are A History of the French 
Revolution, Heroes and Hero-Worship, Past and Present, 
Chartism and Latter-Day Pamphlets. He is known as the 
“Chelsea Sage.” ] 


Page 200. 


PARA. 1. Notes.—Advices—counsels (the word in this 
sense is rarely pluralised ; the plural form is used to denote 
information or intelligence as we have letter of advices from the 
seat of war). Valued—esteemed, appreciated. A great deal 
—a large amount. Faithful performing—performafce in 
‘conformity to the advite given. Hud—result. Suppressed 
allogether—altogether restrained from utterance; not given 
utterance to at all. Hxpl,—There is much of advice giving, 
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but unfortunately there is very little of acting up to the advice: 
given ; advice which does not result in some sort of action 
had better be withheld altogether. J would not go much 
into &*c.—it is not my wish to apply myself to giving much 
advice. J must give--itis necessary for me to give. The- 
summary of all advices—the sum and substance of all 
advices. A fhousand times—very frequently (synecdoche). 
Nevertheless—not the less, notwithstanding your having heard 
it so frequently. The thousand and first time-——-once 
more again (synecdoche). Most intensely true—true to 
an extreme degree. Af presenf—at this time when it is being 
iven to you. Adove all things—more than on anything else. 
he interest of your life—that which is of real benefit to 
your life. Defends on—hangs on, is connected with as an 
effect. Now while it is called to-day—even now while 
you have the opportunity (a Biblical idea in which /o-day 
denotes the present time). Expl— More than anything on 
which your welfare depends is your being diligent, now while 
you have the opportunity and in this University to whtch 
you have come to be educated. TZhat—the being diligent. 
Virtues—good qualities. Qualities of conduct—disposi- 
tion and behaviour. Zhe acguirement—the gaining. Jn such 
a place—as a University. HExpl.—In using the word, diligent, 
I mean it to denote the possession of all the qualities, 
disposition and behaviour which a student of a University 
should possess to entitle him to gain true knowledge and 
instruction. Yours is the golden season of life—the 
time you are a student in this University is the most precious 
period of your life. Vertly—in truth. The seed-time of 
ife—the proper time for planting in your natures that which 
will produce the truest results in your future life. Sow 
—plant the right seeds of learning and _ instruction. 
Tares; wheat—worthless things, if not positively injurious ; 
real instruction (a Biblical allusion, see Mathew, xill., 24th 


«and following verses). Zo reap well afterwards—to obtain 


that which will be of benefit to you in your after-life. You 
will arrive at little—you will gain little or no excellence 
in your future life. Hxpl—Accept it as a truth that you, 
young persons, are now, as University students, in the most 
“precious period of your life; it is truly the time for vou to 
plant in your nature those elements of character and conduct 
which will be of the greatest benefit to you when you go 
into the world ; if, however, you are not careful as to what. 
you plant in your natures now, worthless if not really injurious 


* things instéad of those that are useful and beneficial, you 
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-can hope for no good in your future life, nay, you will gain 
Vittle or no excellence. /# the course of years—as years pass 
over you. 


Page 201. 


When you come to look back—when in after years you should 
think of your student days in this University. Among many 
counsellors there is wisdom-—(This idea is frequently... 
met with in the Bible, the Book of Proverbs especially, sees: 
Prov. XI. 14; XV. 22; XXIV. 6; the second text especially. )+; 
When several persons give one and the same advice it is wiser 
to follow it. Bitterly repent—be painfully sorry for dist 
regarding the advice. When it is too late—at a time when 
itgwill do you no good. (Ah! students, let the words “Zoo date?: 
be impressed on your minds.) The habits of study—the 
effects of the usuat course of study. Acguired—gained. TA# 
highest tmportance—-the greatest value. Hxpl.—The effects: 
of the course of study one poes through at an University is off 
the greatest value to one in after years. The whole mind—: 
the mind with a// its faculties and powers. Fluid -— easily: 
moved or affected. Zo allow it—to let it act as it will, 
Constrain—to hold back from action. To form itself. 
into—to assume a state or condition. Hxpl.—In your youth: 
as students, the mind with all its faculties and powers is easily: 
affected by things outside of itself and can be put into any 
state or condition. You will let it assume or hold it back from 
assuming a condition it must assume. //as/¢ic—impression- 
able. Hardens—gets incapable of receiving impressions from 
without. Zo ¢hé conststency—to be of a nature similar to. 
As he has begun—in the manner that he formed his nature and 
character in his youth. Proceed—go forward. Go on—conti- 
nue. 7Zo the last—to the end of his lifes HExpl.—The mind 
in one’s student’s days is in a state which can receive impresy 
sions from without and which can be easily affected ; but the 
mind becomes by degrees impressionable so as to assume the 
hardness of rock or iron. Our habits when we grow old can ® 
not be easily changed, for as we have formed our nature and 
character in our youth we shall go forward and continue in that 
state till the end of our life. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Se/dom—adv. modifying thes 
adv. much. Advising, performing—verbal nouns’ govd. by 
the prep. of Better—adv. comp. degree, modifying suppressed. 
Much—adv. modifying go. A thousand times—adv. obj. of 
time after Aeard. Jt is called to-day—refers to the time. Dili- - 
gent—an adj. complementary to, I use the word atligent. 
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Have—a principal verb=possess. Jt called—refers to period 
of youth. Such a place—adv. modifying a, (so like). Yours 
—-(understood season). Look back—adv. 


Analysis.— Whether you will believe.....,...not—adv. cl. of 
condition modifying zs frue. Where you have come to get 


education—adj. cl. referring to Z/ace. 


PaRa. 2. Notes.—Very chiefly—in the first place indeed. 
Honesty—sincerity. Juguiries—search for information. In 
all you are about—in everything you are seeking to find. 
Pursue—follow, carry on. Your conscience can name 
honest—your own heart can tell you is true and sincere. 
More and more—with continual increase. Zo do that—to 
study as honestly directed by your conscience. For one thing 
—so faras one thing is concerned. An accurate separa- 
tion—a precisely fixed disconnection. Expl.—So far as 
one thing at least is concerned, a precisely fixed distinction 
should be kept by the student between what he truly knows 
and that of which he is yet ignorant. A// that latter—all the 
things still unknown. On the hypothetical side of the bar- 
rier—on the line of separation which may be regarded as con- 
sisting of things merely supposed to be as known. Not to admit— 
allow. Count a thing known—consider that a fact is known. 
Imprinted—impressed. Become transparent—become such 
as to be clearly seen through. Sxrvey zt on all stdes—view 
it from every direction. J/ntelligence—understanding. Hxpl. 
—Regard a fact as known only when it is so impressed on 
your mind as to become thoroughly clear to you, so that you 
may view it from all sides with the understanding. Azdea- 
vouring to persuade himself—trying to make himself believe. 
The outside skin of them—their mere surface. Goes 
flourishing about with them—displays his superficial 
knowledge boastfully. HExpl.—It is possible for a man to 
fancy that he knows things and that he can make others 
have the same fancy when really he has a mere superficial 
“nowledge of them; and yet he displays this superficial 
knowledge boastfully. A frocess—an operation, a method. 
Oramming—endeavouring in a short time to force into one- 
self sufficient superficial knowledge to pass a special exa- 
mination. Sch points of things—such special particulars of 
subjects of knowledge. 


Page: 202. 
As entirely unworthy ofan honourable mind—as wholly 
>ynsuitable to a mind actuated by principles of honour.. 


Ca 
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* Modest—not bold or forward. Assiduous—attentive. Pro-— 
foundly interested—deeply concerned. To bring you forward 
in the right way—to help you onward in the path of 
true knowledge and virtue. Z7zy all things they set before 
you—carefully examine all their instructions and directions. 
Adopt them—make use of them. /2 proportion of their fit- 
ness to you—to the extent they are suitable to you. Bxpl.— 
Carefully examine all the instructions of your tea¢Hers so. 
as to understand them and then act up to them to the 
extent they are suitable to you. Gvadually—by degrees. 
Individually—personally, by yourself. /¢ zs the first of all 
problems—it is a question which must first of all be taken in 
hand or considered. fe zs fo do—it is intended he should do. 
Universe—world, earth. Morality as regards study—honesty 
in the pursuit of studies. Zhe primary consideration—the 
first or principal thing to be thought of. Overrules—con- 
trols, is paramount over, HEixpl.-- Really, honesty in the 
pursuit of studies, as in everything else, is first to be thought 
of and it controls all other things. Aea/—true, genuine. 
Real fruit—any truly good result. Zved up from trying it— 
hindered or prevented from attempting it. Darken counsel— 
obscure advice or judgment. [See liblical reference in 
notes, page 394 of Text-book]. A very old doctrine—a teach- 
ing which dates far back in the past. [The Book of Job 
dates, it is supposed so far as the 15th century B. C.]. 
Confirmed—established, strengthened. TZkhinking men-—men 
of reflection. TZzs long series of generattons—this long 
succession of ages which have lapsed since the days of Job. 
The fatest—the last as regards time. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Vou are about—adv. mdify- 
ing are. A/onest—adj. used substantively obj. of ca//. Flou- 
vishing—part. subj. complt. of goes. Getting up—compound 
part.=verbal noun. As the examiner—rel. pron. after suchy 
governed by prep. about. Confirmed—past part. obj. complt. 
of find. 


Analysis.—Keep an accurate etc._complex noun cl. obj. — 
of should say. That he knows things—adv. cl. of direction 


modifying Zersuade. So far as they...... it—adv. cl. modifying 
to bring. \f he were tied up from trying it—noun cl. in apposn. 
to z¢ would be etc. ° 


Conversion.—It is the first of all problems...universe— 
(complex into simple sent.) the finding out the work’to be 
done by him in this universe is the first of all problems. It 

would be greatly better...trying it—(complex into simple 
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sent.) the being tied up from trying it would be greatly 
better. He does nothing.........utters—(complex into simple 
sent.) he only darkens counsel by his utterances. 


PaRA. 3. Notes.—/ dare say—I venture to say. Seven 
hundred years—(see note on page 394 of Text-Book). Sef 
up—established, instituted. Abelard—of Bath (Sax. thel- 
heard) the greatest name in English science before Roger 
Bacon. He lived in the reign of Henry I. (See notes on page 
395 of Text-Book). Doctrines—principles of science ; teach- 
ings. Flocked—came in large numbers. Zhem—Abelard and 
other thinkers. Getting the thing—having or procuring these 
teachings. Recorded--entered, printed. Vocally—with the 
vuice, in spoken words. #/se—otherwise. Ae wanted-— Abelard 
or other thinkers wished. So—in this manner. These speak- 
ing omes—these oral teachers. /ormed—constituted. The 
patronage of Kings—the favour and protection of kings. 
Potentates—-persons having power, princes. Amxitous about 
the culture of their people—eagerly desirous of having their 
subjects taught and intellectually improved. Nobly studious 
—in the highest sense careful of. TZhezr best benefit—their 
highest good. 


Page 203. 


A body-corporate—a number of men united by a com- 
mon tie who are empowered to transact business as an in- 
‘dividual. Przvileges—special rights. Dédgnztzes—ranks, titles. 
Aims—purposes, Z7t/e—name. 

Parsing and Grammar.—Siace universities etc.—adv. 
of time modifying the clause Universities were set up. Getting 
—verbal noun. Recorded—past part. obj. complt. of get/ing. As 
—has a rel. sense=which. Sjfeaking—pres. part. used as 
an adjective. Zhat he wanted—rel. pron. obj. govd. by 
wanted. Body-corporate—subj. complt. of became. 


Analysis.—I dare say...... ...of ours—complex sent. 

. A. I dare say—prin. cl. 

B. You know, very many of you—noun cl. obj. of say. 

C. That it is now some seven hundred years—noun cl. 

obj. of Anow in B. 
D. Since universities...............0f Ours—adv. cl. of time 
modifying zs mow. 

Conversion.—That it is now some seven hundred......... 
of ours—(complex into simple sent.) that universities in this 
‘ world of ours were first set up some seven hundred years ago. 


qa 
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PaRA. 4. Notes.—TZhe course of centuries—the continuous 
series of centuries. Adltered—changed. Midway between 
us and the origin of universities—at a point of time halfway 
between the present time and the setting up of Universities. 
{Printing was invented in 1450 A. D.] Jn person—personally. 
Actually—really. You get his doctrine out of him—you pbtain 
what he has to teach. /wmense change—a very yreat alteration. 
Fiuct—event. Coupletely taken in—thoroughly comprehended. 
The studies moulded in complete conformity with it—the 
several branches of knowledge taught there being so framed 
as to be in perfect correspondence with the change effected by 
the Art of Printing. Am tndispensable value—a most necessary 
unportance. 


ee as aga! 








ae a dad 


Parsing and Grammar.—/Wkdere—rel. adv. used as a 
rel. phrase. Which place~obj. case govd. by prep. fo. Fact 
-—1N apposition to ¢4az is an immense change. 


Analysis.—I am not sure that I know.........conformity 
with it—complex sent. 


A. Iam not sure—prin. cl. 


B. That I know of any University—adv. cl. of direction 
modifying aw not sure. 


C. In which the whole.........conformity with it—co- 
ordt. adj. cll. referring to University in B. 


PARA. 5. Notes.—Remains--is still. Practically—actually, 
in fact. Allude to—refer to, mention. Zhe matin use—the 
chief purpose. After you have done with all your 
classes---after a student has finished hts curriculum of studies 
at an University. Proceed—yo forward, pass on. Go into 
the books—to read and study. Zveated—handled, dealt , 
with. Penetraute—enter into. Department—branch of science. 
/ wanted to make myself master of—\ desired to be thoroughly 
acquainted with. Sv¢ nze—be fitted to my tastes or desires. 


Parsing and Grammar.—// remains—pron. with prose 
pective refer. to what J allude to above. 
Analysis.—It remains, however,.........read—complex sent. 
A. It remains.........truth—prin. cl. : 
B. What I allude to above—noun cl. in apposn. te 7 
in A. 
C. That the next thing.........b00ks—noun cl, in apposn. 
to wha/ in B. ; 
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D. After you have.........classes—adv. cl. of time modify- 
ing zs @ collection in C. 7 


E. Which you proceed.........read.—adj. cl. referring to. 
books in C, 7 


.' Conversion.—!t remains......cead—(complex into simple) 
my allusion above of the main use of Universities being a 
collection of books to be read and studied after finishing allt 
your classes is practically a most important truth. 


PaRA. 6. Notes.—Historical points—particulars con- 
nected with the history of Universities. Zhe clearest and 
most tutperative duty—the most manifest duty and one not 
easily resisted. tes o1 you—is a matter of obligation on you. 


Page 204. 


Assiduous—diligent. Good readers—earnest and diligent 
readers. /tagine—suppose. Descriminative—noting dis- 
tinctions or differences in books, /azthfully—honestly, cons- 
cientiously. A real interest in--a true advantave. /7/— 
suitable. Engaged in—earnestly employed in. Hxpl.—Learn 
to distinguish between good and useless books ; to read 
honestly and most attentively all subjects which may be of 
real advantage to you and which are found suitable to what 
you are earnestly employed in. A eveaut deal—the large 
amount. Jzcumbent on vou—lying on you as an obligation. 
hence indispensable. Towards the effect of their pre- 
lections—to obtain the best results from their lectures. 
Chosen a field, province—selected a particular branch of Know- 
ledge or science. IVho cannot tell what he is going to do— 
who has not made up his mind as to what line or profession 
he is going to follow after leaving college. Cut-out for 
him—for which he has not prepared himself or qualified 
himself for. Go imfo tf—enter that particular work. Zhe 
grand cure—the great remedy. MJaladies—evils. physical 
and mental. 2ese¢—fall upon, or are liable to. Which you 
intend getting done—which you have fully made up your 
mind to finish. - 

_ Parsing and Grammar.—7o ée ass¢duous—gerund.=of 

@iue assiduous. /ncumbent—adj. qualifying reading. Cut- 
wif past part. objective complt. of got. Getting done—getting 
erund, qbj. of intend; done—past part. obj. complt. of 


avtoo 
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Analysis.—That you have chosen a field—noun cl. in 
apposn. to find z¢ etc. 


Conversion.—That you have chosen a field—(cl. into 
phr.) your having chosen a field. For assistance—(phr. into 
cl.) which may assist. The most unhappy of all men js the 

man—(superl. into compar.) no man is more unhappy than 
the man etc. 


Figures of Speech.—Incumbent--metaphor. Field, pro- 
vince—metaphors. Work is the grand cure— metaphor. 


Para. 7. Notes.—In any vacant vague time—in 
any time when you have nothing settled todo, /# a stratt— 
in a perplexity. 4 very good indication for you—a very good 
suggestion to you. A creat curiosity about—a strong desire 
to know something about. Expl.—Should you on some 
occasion, when you have nothing definite to do and are con- 
sequently idle, be perplexed as to what book to read, the best 
suggestion which can be made to you ts to read a book 
which you have a strong desire to know something about. 
In the readiest and best of all conditions—in the most pre- 
pared and best of mental states. Analogous—similar. The 
physical health and appetites—the state of health of the body 
and its natural desires such as hunger, thirst, etc. Pattent— 
one suffering from any illness. Lead a man into vagaries—. 
tempt or allure a man to be whimsical. Dvet—food. Spicy 
things—articles of food too much seasoned with spices. Af 

,aé/—not in the smallest quantity. Mor would—and he would 
not eat them. Buf—only. Toothsome-—pleasant to the taste, 
palatable. 


Page 205. 


A momentary baseness of mind—a temporary low mood. 
find out—discover. Appetite—desire. What suits his cons. 
ditution—what agrees with his natural frame of body and, 
temper of mind. And ¢a/—that particular thing. Jz general 
--for the most part, inthe main. fe ought—it is necessary 
for him. 


Parsing and Grammar.—AdJout—prep. governing which 
understood after book. At all—adv. phr. modifying sea. 
Would—supply eat. But—adv. modifying succeeding clause. 
ZAéat—demons. pron. referring to what. So—adv. modifying 
#¢-7s understood, | | . 3 


pe 
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Para. 8. Notes.—Applicable—having relation. Aighkly 


_expedient—very useful or profitable. To go rnto—to study. 


What has passed hefore you—the events that have happened 
before your time. The Family of Man—mankind in general. 


ParA. 9. Notes.—Concern you—to interest you, engage 


your mind. The classical knowledge—the knowledge of 


rad 


Latin and Greek. Extremely applicable—very useful. E/uct- 
date that—make Roman and Greek history clear or render it 
intelligible. Zere—in the two histories. Set before you— 
present to your view. Calculated—suited. To open tnnumera- 
ble reflections and considerations—to suggest very many 
thoughts and meditations. 4 mighty advantage—it will bea 
very great benefit. Achicve if--carry on the study of the two 
histories to the end. Zo say nothing—(the figure dztofes, 
a softening statement for expressing more strongly what is 
expressed) not to mention. Vreld you—supply you with. 
Model languages—languages whose rules of construction 
&c., are well worthy of being followed. Universally admitted 
—acknowledged by all persons. Perfect forms of speech— 
most fininished forms of words and expressions. Shining in 
the records left by themselves—displaying glorious excellences 
in their written histories. ds a kind of beacon—as a signal 
light set up on high, a light-house. 4 solitary mass of illumi- 
nation —a single expanse of bright shining light. Zo dight-up 
—to enlighten, to render illustrious. Vodle forms of human 
life—noble types of men. For us—for our benefit. In the 
otherwise darkness of the past ages—in the iyno- 
rance which prevailed in other parts of the world in 
ancient times. HEixpl.—You will find, if you read these 
histories carefully, that these two remarkable nations, 
(Romans and Greeks) whose excellences shine out in their 


own histories as a kind of signal fire or a single expanse 


of bright shining light to illuminate for our benefit some 
noble types of men amidst the ignorance which pre- 
vailed in other parts of the world in those ancient times. 
Well worth your while—well deserving the time and at- 
tention. Get into the understanding—to obtain an insight into, 
fully comprehend. A great deal of hearsay—very much mere 
rumour or legend. mpty rumour and tradition—unsatisfac- 


- tory report and mere oral accounts handed down from genera- 


tion to generation. Which does not touch the matter— 
whith is not in the least connected with the subject. Zo see face 
to ‘face~-to know them as they really were. /# some measure— 
to some extent. Contrived to extst—managed to live, mode of 
life. Zo perform their feats—to do their great and heroic deeds. 
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-Parsing and Grammar.—Elucidate ‘4af—demons. pron. 
Standing tor history. Advantage —subj. complt. to which is 
understood. Languages—subj. complt. after ¢hey are under- 
stood. Beacon, mass—onjectives after as.  Otherwise—adv. 
modifying wfter. Watle—noun, objective of value after adj. 
worth. Face to face—adv. phr. modifying Zo see, 4 


Conversion.—If you can achieve it—(cl. into phr.) on 
your being able to achieve it. What these people were and 
what they did— (cli. into phr.) the true nature of these people 
and their deeds. Which does not touch on the matter—(cl. 
into single adj.) irrelevant. How they contrived to exist-- 
(cl. into phr.) their modes of life. 


Figures of Speech.—To open—metaphor. Shining— 
metaphor. Asa beacon or mass etc.—similes. Utter dark- 
ness—metaphor. Ages—synecdoche. Touch on--metaphor. 
Face to face—- metaphor. 


Para. 10 Notes —Notf much noted—not much taken 
notice of. Deep religion—ideas of God deeply fixed in 
their minds. Ferguson, Adam LL. D., a Scottish philo- 
sopher and historian; he 1s the author of A //tstory of the 
Progress and Termination of the Roman Republic, (born 1724, 
died 1816). Whois very well worth reading—whose history 
it will do you much good to read. Adlumnus—(Lat.) a pupil, 
a student. OCreditable work-—-an estimable or valuable 
book. Points out—shows us. Profoundly—decply. Notu ith- 
standing—in spite of. Ruggedly positive—over-confident 
in their opimions in a rude manner, Leftant and fierce 
ways—daring and violent manner of behaviour. Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus—the name of the supreme deity of. 
the Romans. (Oftsmus-=best ; ATaxtimus -yreatest). AZL- 
pointed—ordained, destined. Provided—on condition. Za 
érave—to meet boldly. Stand up—to defend themselves. 
Invincible front—a facing of their enemies with a determina- 
tion not to be conquered. Zo do and die—to fight and die 
in battle, if such be the will of the gods. Sacred regard— 
holy or reverent respect. To truth of promise—to the 
true performance of what they have promised. Thorough 
veracity—perfect truthfulness. Integrity—uprightness of 
character. Valour—true bravery. As the crown -and 
summary—as the virtue which is the chief and most 
comprehensive of all. The literary ages of Rome—when 
Jiterature flourished in Rome, (2nd century B. C. to 2nd 
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--entury A. D.) otherwise known as the Augustan period. 
(See Notes on page 395 of Text-book). Decayed away— 
fallen away. Retained its place—kept its hold. Along with 
—accompanied by, joined with. Sunny efftulgences of 
their art—the bright and cheerful splendour of their paint- 
ings and sculptures. Striking proof -strong evidence, 77age- 
dies—dramatic poems generally ending in something fatal or 
disastrous, Sophocles—one of the three great ancient 
Greek drainatists, born Bb. C. 495. The two others were 
feschylus and Euripides. A most deep-toned recognition—a 
very grave or serious acknowledgment. LZvternal justice of 
Heaven —the ceaseless and unchangeable justice of God. That 
‘his—the eternal justice of God &c. Contemplate—to view 
and meditate on. A awe-stricken and reverential belief—a faith 
expressed with reverent and devout fear. A great unknown— 
A Great Being whom we but imperfectly know ; one who lies 
hid behind this universe. 


Page 207. 


Superintending—overseeing and controlling, Interests— 
things liable to affect mankind. Ever came to much— 
ever rose to any high level of excellence. Amy man either— 
understand came to very much. His mission in this 
world—the true purpose why he was born. | 


Parsing and Grammar.—fcading—verbal noun, objt. of 
value after the adj. worth. Provided—past part. used conjunc- 
tionally=if. Zo drvave—verbal noun=the braving of, in ap- 

osition to commands. This has been—demons. pron. standing 
or recognition Sc. Much—adj. used substantively, govd. by 
prep. Zo. 


Analysis.—That there was............... nations—noun cl. in 
apposn. to ¢king. This has been at the origin............ very 
much—co-ordte, noun cll. object of fimd. That latter class of 
books—the books compared to ¢ke goats among men Zz. ¢., in- 
jurious books. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Remark—subjective complt. to 
there is understood. Home—adv. object after drought. Rather 
betlev——adv. phr, rather modifying betfer. Fit=being fit. Do 
adhere—emphatic form of the pres. indic. agreeing with the 
nom. few. Calculated—past part. referring to some few. Mults- 
zude-——noun in apposition to others. 
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Analysis.—I do not know...... weeee Kind Of books — complex | 
sent. 
A. Ido not ere cl. 
B. Whether.........home to you—noun cl. obj. of pane 
| in A. 
C. That there............ books—noun cl. in apposd. to 7f 
in B. 


If they are reading any book, and we have to cast aside...... 
.soeeeeeeOthing at all—complex sent. 


A. We have to cast....... ..idea—prin. cl. 
RB. People have—adj. cl. referring to zdea in A. 
C. That he is doing rather......... wat all—noun cl. in 


apposn. to zdea in A. 


I). If they are reading any ott fcondl. cll. modify- 
E. If an ignorant man......bookf | ing ¢s dodag in B. 


As I have written it down somewhere—adv. cl. modifying 
conceive, or rel. cl, a@s=which, referring to the whole of the 
succeeding clause. 


Conversion.— When a man is reading.........books--(com- 
plex into simp. sent.) on a man’s reading.........all books, the 
matter being taken in a wide sense, he will find a division 
of good books and bad books. If you look for it—(cl. into 
-phr.) on your looking for it. 


PaRA. 11. Notes.—Brought home to you—convinced 
you. A wide sense—comprehensively. )viston—-separation. 
Huverywhere—in every department of bouks. Asszme—take 
for granted. Unacguainted—completely ignorant of. /// 
auguainted—but partially acquainted. Plaina—evident. Jt—~ 
this fact. 4 very tmportant constideration—a very important 
subject of reflection. Our day—-the times we live in. Cast 
aside—discard, omit from consideration. Azy dook—a book, 
no matter what the nature of its contents is. Doing rathér 
hetter than nothing at ali—benefiting himself rather than 
if he were idling. Call that in question—dispute the 
correctness of that idea. Venture—be bold enough. Vo 
concern with books—have nothing whatever to do with books. 
Frightfully increasing —growing in numbers to such an ex- 
tent as to cause alarm. Dectdedly—indisputably, without 
doubt. /agenuous—honest, candid, (note—zzeenous — honest ; 
ingenious—skilful). A supremely noble kind—a highly noble 
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race... Fit fo occupy—suited or adapted to engage. Reading 
industry—habitual diligence in reading. Do adhere to— 
these books are attached or connected with. That side of 
fc Jae they are fit and useful books worth reading. 
in short—briefly. Somewhere else—in some other work of 
mine. Men's sou/s—men spiritually or morally considered. 
Sheep and goats—the good and the bad (see note on 
page 395 of Text-Book). Going up heavenward—\iving lives 
soasto enter heaven after death; or in the case of books, 
treating of spiritual matters. Carrying us up—influenc- 
ing us by their example to live similar lives; or in the case 
of books, directing us heavenward. Cadculated—suited, adapt- 
ed. Of priceless advantage—of inestimable benefit. 


Page 208. 


In forwarding the teaching of all generations—in transmit- 
ting or communicating the teaching of all ages to succeeding 
ages. A frightful multitude—a dreadfully large number. 
Going down, down—living lives which will ultimately end in 
hell or the place of damnation; in the case of books. wer 
the more and the wider mischief—-always injury to themselves 
and to others more and more in amount or degree corrupting 


our minds and lives. Keep a strict eye—be closely watch- 
ful. | 


Conversion.— That it is becoming—(cl. into phr.) of its 
becoming. The idea people have that he is doing...... at all— 
(complex cl. into phr.) the popular idea of his doing...at all. 














PARA. 12. Notes.—And for the rest—and as regards the 
remaining advice I have to give you. Afeve—in the University... 
The object is not particular knowledges—the purpose is not 
to acquire knowledge of special branches of study. (Note the 

’ plural abstract Avowledges). Uetling higher and higher—ad- 
..vancing more and more. Technical perfections—com- 
‘plete knowledge of professional branches of study. <Ad/ thad 
sort of thing—things of such nature. A higher atm—a_ more 
excellent purpose or object. Lying at the rear of all that 
—is behind the aim of vetting higher and higher in technical 
.perfections. Literary or speaking pursuits—the follow- 
ing of literature or public speaking ; the latter may be illustrat- 
ed by the profession of a lawyer or statesman. The sacred 
profession—becoming a clergyman. To bear in mind—to- 
remember. Zhe acgutsttion—the gaining. Wisdom—the- 
© knowledge of what is best, most just, and most proper. 
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Sound appreciation—a just decision—a fair and true 
judgment. As ¢o—in respect of. Zhe habit of behavine—the 
fixed tendency of acting or conducting yourself. Candour— 
frankness, openness of heart. Clear insight—distinct and 
thorough knowledge. Loyal adherence—steady attach-. 
ment. Zo fact—to that which has actually been done, pence 
tothe truth. /#fintte—immense. /t cannot be exagyerated— 
the value cannot be overstated or enlarged bevond the truth. 
The hichest achtevement—the noblest or most excellent thing 
to be obtained by exertion. Blessed is he...... understanding — 
a Biblical quotation, Proverbs i1i.—13. (See note on page 
396 of Text-book for the quotation in full). Amd that—the 
acquirement of wisdom. On occaston—at times. Alay be 
missed—may fail to be secured. Zan nmow-—than at the 
present time. If that is a failure, all isa failure—if’ 
the acquisition of wisdom fails to be secured, everything in 
one’s future life is a failure. 


Parsing and Grammar.—-7/a/ 1 believe—demons. pron. 
standiny for the getring of understanding. 


_ Conversion.—If that is a failure, all is a failure—(complex. 
into simple sent.) that being a failure, all is a failure. 


PARA. 13. Notes.—WaAy—for what reason or purpose. 
A fine speaker—an excellent orator. HExpl.—There is no 
use of a man being an excellent orator if he does not speak 
that which is true. Phocion—(see note on page 396 of 
Text-book). /ost/v—for the most part. Was a great 
deal nearer hitting the mark —was very much nearer 
influencing the Athenians to adopt his views. Demosthenes 
—the famous Greek orator, born about 382 B. C. He was 
the great opponent of Philip of Macedon. Can’¢—contrac- 
tion of cannot. Philip—king of Macedon and father of 
Alexander the Great. Beffer--it will be better. Provoke Atm 
-—excite his anger. Urging you—pressing you. The slight- 
est chance—the least likelihood. W2th Philif—in opposing 
Philip.. Who holds hts tongue—who is not given to talking 
much. (Great disciplined armies—a large number of soldiers 
well trained and drilled. A /fau/l treasury—-abundance of 
monev. Caz bribe anybody you ltke in your cittes here—can. 
win over to his side by payment of money any person what- 
ever in the cities of Gireece. (oing on——continuing in his 
advance. Svteadily and with an unvarying atim—firmlyeand 
with an unchanging purpose. A//s object—his design, the 
conquest of Greece—Athens in particular. [Whzle you—where-. 
as as regards you Athenians. 
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| Page 209. ‘ | : 


With your tdle clamourings—with your vain useless noisy 
disputations. Your Cleon the Tanner—your fellow-citizen 
Cleon, the leather-maker, (See note on page 396 of Text- 
book and note particularly that Demosthenes is very artfully 
compared to Cleon, who lived more than 50 years before 
‘the birth of Demosthenes). Spouting to you—addressing 
his speeches to you with affected gravity. What you take 
for wisdom—speeches which you wrongly regard as words 
of wisdom. /nful/ib/y—-most certainly. Any set of men— 
any class of men Going on—who keep on. Raging from 
shove to shore—shouting wildly throughout your coasts. That 
Tampant nonsense—those inordinate foolish suggestions 
of Demosthenes. [Indirect.—-Phocion used to tell the 
Athenians that they could not fight Philip; it would be better 
if they did not provoke him as Demosthenes was always 
‘urging them to do. They had not...... Philip. He was a 
man who held his tongue ;_ he had great......... treasury ; could 
bribe any body they liked in their cities there (in Greece) ; 
the (Philip) was....... object ; while, as for them (Athenians) 
with their idle clamourings, with their Cleon......... spouting to 
them what they took for wisdom, Philip would infallibly beat 
sdveaweusane such as they, going OMn.........00 nonsense.] Drive the 
Athenians mad—urge them with your speeches so as to 
madden them. .J/e—they may kill me. Go mad—become. 
Sanme—in their senses, wise. You—they will ki" you. 
.[Indirect.— Demosthenes once said to Phocion that .e (the 
latter) would...... and they would kill him. Phocion answered 
saying that it might be true that they (the Athenians) -would 
kill him when they went mad, and as soon as they got sane 
again, they would kill him (Demosthenes). 


Parsing and Grammar.— 7reasury—obj. case, govd. by 
has, While you—in apposn. to such as you. Me—obj. case 
.govd. by. would kill understood. You—ob). case, gqvd. by 
will kil? understood. | 


Analysis.— Better =it is better—prin. cl. 


Conversion.—If it is not the truth that he is speaking— 
(complex into simple sent.) unless he is speaking the truth. 
Better if you don’t provoke him—(complex into simple sent.) 
‘it is better not to provoke him. You lhke—(cl. into phr.) 
“whatever. | 
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PARA. 14. Notes.—Of 42#—Phocion. Messene—a town 
in Greece, N.-E. of Athens. Deputation—embassy. To head 
—to be the leader or chief of. A” intricate and contentious 
nature—a subject both difficult and calculated to provoke 
strife. A clear story—a story free from all additions, a 
plain story. Zo have told for himself and his case~-to be 
narrated concerning himself and the matter he had come 
to represent. A man of few words—a man brief in his 
‘speech. True to the point—exactly bearing on the matter 
n question. or a while—for a short time. Jnterruption 
-—sudden interference. The like—the same thing occurred. 
Finally—at last. Zoo many went in—a too large number 
-of men entered the place of discussion. Arvyuing-—reasoning. 
Bawling—shouting out. /2 endless debate—in a discussion 
which seemed never to someto anend. IlWhereupon—upon 
which. Struck-down his staf—struck his envoy’s staff forcibly 
‘down on the ground by way of indignation. Drew back 
altogether—withdrew from the place. A kind of eloguence— 
a sort of forcible and significant manner of expression. 
Rap—smart blow. TZake your own way then, I go out of tt 
attogether— Wxpl.—-lf you will not listen to my words, act 
according to your own way of thinking ; I have nothing more 
whatever to do with you. [Indirect,—Phocion’s rap meant 
to tell the Messenians to take their own way then; that he 
went out of it altogether. ] 


Parsing and Grammar.—7o shead—verb, inf. mood. 
Told—past part., obj. complt. of fo have. Jfan—obj. of to 
answer. The tike—understand happened. 


Analysis.—How he went &c.—noun c!. in apposn. to 7¢ 
is told. 1 

Conversion.—Whereupon Phocion. ....any man—(compd. - 
into simple sent.) whereupon Phocion, striking down his staff, 
‘drawing back...... any man. 


PARA. 15. Notes.— Comsiderations—reflections. Manifold 
Mlore—very many more. J/znumerable—countless. Re- 
sulting from—obtained asthe result of. AZ this epoch—at 
this particular period of time, z.e.. Phocion’s. The salutary 
-effect—the wholesome result. Vocal education—training - 
in the art of speech or oratory. Eatively excluded—completely 
‘dispensed with. Look to something—expect, have regard 
to. Zake hold of the matter closely—retain the facts taught 
tirmly in the mind. Allow it to slip out of our fingers— 
let it get out of the mind, z.¢., soon forget it. Remain worse 
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than it was—be in a worse condition than before. Hxpl.—But 

I rather depend on something else than mere vocal education 
to enable the mind to retain facts firmly and not let them 
escape or be soun forgotten, whereby the state or condition 
of things will be worse than before. 


Page 210. 


Never so eloquent—be he never so eloquent, 7. ¢., be he 
as eloquent as it is possible to be. Does not see into the. 
fact—does not have a complete insight or understanding of a 
matter. Of ¢haf—in reference to that fact. A more horrid 
Rind of ohject than that—a more detestable thing than an elo- 
quent speaker not adhering to the truth in his speech. A// 
manner of people—all sorts or classes of persons. How ex- 
cellent !—the speech is indeed a very excellent one. 7hing 
spoken— what the speech is about, the facts which the speech — 
refers to. Am anxious abouf—am concerned with. How the 
man said tt—the style of the speaker’s oratory. Provided— 
so long as. Excellent speaker ?—is he called an excellent 
orator? But what—but what would he be stvied. Contrary 
to the fact—directly opposed to the truth. Formed a wrone 
judgmené—entertained a wrong opinion in respect of the fact 
in question. Mo pouwer—no ability. Ao.’—listen. To be per- 
suaded of the thing—to be convinced of the matter.. Here— 
in my person. J/s the man for you—this is the man to sult 
your wishes. Hixpl.—Listen all who wish to be convinced of 
a matter which is not an actual fact, I am the very person who. 
will suit your wishes. Recommend you—advise, earnestly desire 
you. 70 be very chary—to be very careful or on your guard. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Have /ed—has for its nom,, 


_ Such considerations. Altogether—adv. modifying doubt. Worse 


—comp. adj. subjt. complt. of remain. Never so eloguent— 
understand éezng or let him he before the phrase. Of sthat— 


. demons. pron. standing for fact. Thine spoker—nom. after zf 


zs understood. /rcovided—past part. with a conjunctional use. 
Excellent speaker ?—understand zs such a one an, What— 
Interrogativé pronoun. 


Analysis.—Never so eloquent—enlargt. of subject ood 
speaker. How excellent—object of say. I really care very 
little.........true—complex sentence. 


A. IT really care very little—prin. cl. 
B_ How the man said it—noun cl. obj. of care in A. 


v 
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C. Provided I............true—co-ordte. condl. cll. modi-— 
fying care in A. 


Ho, every one that wants.........for yvou—noun cll. object of 
saying. 








Conversion.—How the man said it—(cl. into phr.) of the 
manner of the man’s saying It. 


PARA. 16. Notes.—Zv erfend—to use, employ. Every 
particle~every portion, even the smallest. He zs fit for—suit- 
able to him. To stand up to it—to urge his efforts or 
persevere in doing that work. Zhe last breath of life—to the 
moment of his death. Hxpl.—God intends us to use all the 
strength He has given us in doing the work suited to us; 
to persevere in it to the last to the best of our ability. Called 
wupon—required. Reward—recompense. /erfectly sure of 
-—quite certain about. JAferited-—deserved. We have got 
the work done—we have secured the completion of the 
work. [Ve have tried—we have made our utmost effort. 
Expl.—We are required to employ all our strength with per- 
severance on the work most suited to us and, if we have 
honestly deserved it, we are quite sure of securing the reward 
-of having the work finished, or at least the satisfaction that we 
have done our best to try and have it finished. Blessing— 
source of happiness. /z ¢¢sel/f—in its own nature, Gotng— 
-alloted as payment. .Weat--food. What matters 7t—it is of 
no great importance, it is of very little difference. Vecessaries 
, —needful articles. W#2th seven thousand a year—with an in- 
~-come of £1000 a year. Could that be—if this were possible. 
Expl.—If one gets by his work all things necessary to sustain 
life, his income, whether very large or comparatively small, is 
of no consequence. Fur that—for £70 a year. Jatrinsically 
—truly, essentially. Wonderfully little difference—that differ- , 
‘ence in income makes very little difference indeed in regard to 
the purchase of necessaries. Expl.—Being able to procure 
the wecessaries of life even with a comparatively small income, 
aman, if he judges rightly, will see that essentially there is 
very little difference between a very large income and a com- 
paratively small one indeed in reward to the purchasing po wer 


of necessaries. 
: @& 


Parsing and Grammar.—7o stand up—inf. govd. by .zs 
born, The work done—past part. objt. complt. of ave, got. 
Going—prest. part. subjt. complt. of zs zot. He duy—subjunct. 
mood. A year—a disgusted preposition, aon or in and not 
the indef. article. Z/af—demons. pron. standing for £70. 
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ais.—He finds he is fit for—adj. cll.=: which he finds 





7 wich he is fit for. That we get the work............the work— 


noun cl. in apposition to rewurd. 
Conversion.—Man is born............ fit for—(complex into. 


"simp. sent.) man is born to expend every particle of strength 


given him by God in doing the work found fit for him. 


PaRA. 17. Notes.—Amdbztion—an inordinate desire of 
excellence or superiority. 


Page 211. 
A fine principle—a nice rule. All degrees of vulgarity 


—all shades or grades of meanness or baseness. Jf that ts a 
consideration—if that is a reflection worth attending to. 
Seekest thou great things; seek then not—are you ambitious 
of obtaining an inordinately high excellence, refrain from 
being so (see notes on page 396 of Text-Book), Warmly— 
earnestly. Second—support. Zhe wisest of men—~ordinarily 
this epithet is applied to King Solomon, son of King David. 
The prophet Jeremiah, however, is the person who gives 
this advice (see note. on page 396 of Text-Book). Too 
much need success—very much require worldly success 
at the end of life. Loyal and modcst—-truly faithful to your 
conscience in the discharge of duty and humble. Cut dow 
—cause to be lowered, prune. The proud towering 
thoughts—the lofty notions of pride. Get znto you—enter 
your mind. Zhat they be pure as well as high—that these 
thoughts are free from anything improper as well as lofty. 
Nobler ambition—a \oftier aspiration or desire. The gaining 
of all California would be—the ownership of the 
whole province of California with its rich gold _ fields. 
[California—a state on the Pacific on the West Coast of N. 


« America, with San Francisco as its chief city. Gold in large 


quantities was found here at this time.] Getting of all. 
the suffrages......... just now--securing all the votes of the 


inhabitants of the earth to secure for you some high political 


{ 


position (see notes on page 396 of Text-Book]. 


Parsing and Grammar. — 7/ai—demons. pron. standing 
for ambition. Second—a numeral adj. used asa verb. Zower- 


.img—pres, part. used adjectivally, qualifying ¢houghts. The 


gaining—verbal noun. 
_Analysis.—That they be pure &c.—noun cl. obj. of see. 


7 _Conversion.—That get into you—(cl, into phr.) getting 


into you. ._. 
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. Para, 18.—Notes.—Finally—in the last place. Praoti- 
cally—in practice or use. Awmdle -not lofty or grand in 
as much as it has relation to our lower nature, the body. 
foresec—see beforehand, anticipate. /n spite of—notwith- 
standing. Zo muoderate it—to keep it within reasonable 
bounds. HExpl.--Though you may display great zeal, and. 
ardour in your university career, and I anticipate that 





notwithstanding all my advice to keep it within reasonable — 


bounds, your zeal will be excessive, bear in mind to be careful 
of your health. Avdently bent—earnestly disposed. To think 
life cheap—to regard a healthy life of little or no value. 
for the purpose—to enable them. Of getting forward —in 
advancing or making progress. What they are aiming at of 
high—what high aims or purposes they have in their minds. 
(What of htgh—isa Latin idiom) TZhroughout—all through 
your life. Z#at—health. Zhe highest of all temporal blessings 
—-the best or greatest of al] sources of happiness in life on earth. 
Expl.—There are certainly some zealous persons among 
you who, in their desire to progress in the realization of their 
high aims, regard ahealthy life as of little value: but you 
should keep this in mind all through your life more so than 
you do now as students and a fact 1 am sorry J] did not 
pay more attention toin my student days—that our health, 
being the greatest of earthly blessings, should be attended to- 
continually. Achievement—acquisition. What to tt—what 
in comparison with wealth. Ave muevets and millions—is the 
possession of large lumps of gold and a large money fortune. 


‘(Nugget—a corruption of zingol, for ingot the 2 of the in- 


definite article being tacked into the noun, as in a. 
newt, etc.; an ingot is alump of native gold found in the 
vold-diggings) The French financter—the treasurer of 
France z. é., the officer who receives and manages the public 
revenue. [Indirect.—The French Financier asked why there- 
was no sleep to be sold]. ot 22 the markef—not procurable 
inthe bazaar. <A? any guofation—at any rate cr price. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Such—adj. used substantively; 
nom. case to w¢tl rise. Cheap—adj. objective complement 
of consider. 


Analysis.—You have among you......cheap—adv. cl. of 
direction modifying have no doubt. You could make inthe world: 
—adj. cl. (which is understood) referring to achvevement. 


Conversion.—For the purpose of getting forward—(phrase 
into cl.) that they may get forward. In what they are aiming: 
at of high—(cl, into phr.) in their high aims. | 
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Para. 19. Notes.—A curious thing—a singular fact. 
Turned in _ my fead—revolved in my mind to find the reason 
of. The Teutonic languages—the languages descended 
from the Teuton or ancient German languages, such as 
German, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, and English. Means cndzf- 
Sferently—equally. {ts dertvatives—words derived from it. 


' Page 212. 


All of one pliece—like, of the same sort or kind. Without 
any hole in tt—without any part removed from it. Zhe same 
word —as the Scotch have. Betler definition—a better explana- 
tion of its meaning. Mens sana in corpore sano—(Lat.) 
a sound (healthy) mind in a sound (healthy) body. 41 luctd 
—at all times marked by the regular operations of reason. 
In equilibrium-—in a state of equal balance as regards 
mind and body. [Note these latter phrases are the meanings 
of the Latin phrase.] /nfellect—mind. A clear mirror—a 
pure reflecting surface. Geometrically plane —even and 
level according to the laws of Geometry ; hence completely 
Jevel. Brilhiantly sensitive—bright and capable of receiv- 
ing impressions from exterior objects. Odjects—things. Expl. 
—-Such a man is at all times characterized by the regular 
operations of his reason, and preserves an equal balance 
between mind and body, His mind may be compared to a 
pure looking-glass, truly smooth and level, bright and shining 
and capable of being easily impressed by exterior objects. 
/maging-—forming a picture of, hence truly reflecting. /7 
their correct proportions—in the correct relations they bear 
to one another. Vot fwisted upf—not perverted. Convex 
-or concave—a state or condition which tends to exaggerate 
or minimise things. [A comvex mirror is one that has its 
surface nearest the eye jutting out in an arc-like shape ; 
a concave mirror has its surface nearest the eye hollowed out 
inacurve. M).......> eye—convex ; (M......©) eye—concave]. 
Endless groping and manipulation—perpetual seek- 
ing things in the dark, as it were, and giving a special turn 
to things for one’s own purposes. Free—not dull. Diéscerning 
truly—correctly distinguishing. HBxpl—Such a :nan’s mind 
is not perverted into a condition tending to exaggerate or 
“minimise: things and thus forming them out of their natural 
shape with the result that he can have no true idea of things 
without perpetually seeking them blindly as in the dark and 
giving them a special turn for his own purposes. Such a man 
has a mind healthy, pure, not dull but able to distinguish 
ruly everything he sees. A¢tain—reach, gain. 4A?f al/—in 
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no degree, /# fact—truly. The oferations we have got into 
—the manner of working we have acquired or habituated 
ourselves to. Destructive of it—calculated to destroy this 
state of mind. Decisive intellectual operation—mental work 
‘settled upon. Well dast~will endure. For znstance—by way 
of example. Ave going—intend. Manage tt—carry .#: out, 
Decidedly —~certainly. Made ill by it—lose somewhat in 
respect of health by doing that work. Mevertheless—in spite 
-of his being made ill. Zust—understand manage or do it. 
Lf it ts your business—if the writing of a book is your 
occupation or work. Zo follow out—to finish. What you are 
af—the work you are engaged in. ven at the expense of 
your health—even should your health suffer. Hxpl.—You 
cannot, suppose you intend doing some certain work which 
will last for a long time, say the writing of a book,—you can- 
not do it without suffering somewhat in health (Carlyle himself 
found such to be the case); but in spite of this you must get 
on with your book, for, it being your occupation, you must 
finish it though your health suffer by it. Zo get dack—to try 
and return. Out of it—out of your illness. Regard—consider. 
That—health. The real equilibrium and centre of 
‘things—the true state in which things are at rest and which 
they tend to reach. Look at—consider, have in your mind’s 
eye. 

Parsing and Grammar.—/¢ is a curious thing—pron. 
having prospective reference tothe cl. that the old word ete. 
Of all our piece—an adv. phr. sub. complt. of dezag¢ under- 
‘stood. A man—understand than. A/l—adv. modifying mind. 
Intellect—understand zs or being, Healthy, clear, free—adjs. 
referring to ¢ntellect. Made zll—adj. sbuj. complt. of getting, 


Analysis.—If vou are going to do any decisive intellec- 
‘tual operation—condl. cl. modifying cannot manage. 


Conversion.—-So that he cannot see the truth—(cl. into 
phr.) so as not to see the truth. 


PaRA. 20. Notes.-—O/d etymology—old derivation of the 
word holy or healthy. Whata lesson it is against— 
how forcibly it warns. G/oomy—-sullen. Austere—harsh. 
Ascetic—rigid and severe, Gone about—moved about in 
the world, lived their daily life. A dismal prison-house—a 
gloomy place of confinement. /¢ has indeed all the uely 
things in tt &c.—the world has perhaps in it all the offen- 
sive things denoted by the adjectives referred to. There ig 
#n eternal sky over it—there is an unchangeable heaven, 
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t.@, God dwelling above the world. Zhe blessed sunshine— 
_ the sun with its bright cheering light and warmth. The 
green of prophetic spring—the fresh verdure of the 
spring season filling the mind with bright hopes certain to 
be realised ina future time not very distant. Ach harvest 
coming—abundant gathering in of fruit soon to be realised. 
{Note that though these phrases have a true literal meaning, 
they have a metaphorical signification especially in their 
application to young students. For this application see 
note on page 397 of Text-book]. HExpl.—It is true that in 
the world there is much that is troublesome and offensive, 
but there is also much init to cheer and comfort one—an 
unchangeable God controlling it, bright merry sunshine, the 
fresh verdure of the spring season pointing to a rich gathering 
in of fruit in a future not very distant. Pze¢y—devotion to 
and reverence of God. 


Page.213. 
Make a sour face—put on a sullen discontented look. 
Refuse—decline. | Wisely—judiciously, in  a_ reasonable 


manner. /ind it to have been so—find that such has been 
the case. Zhe best sort—the best kind of men. Old Knox— 
the great Scottish reformer (1505-1572). It was through his 
endeavours that the Reformed Church of Scotland was re- 
cognised as the National Church. He was obstinate and pas- 
sionate, but unselfish and patriotic. /2 particular—specially. 
Look into Knox—study Knox’s Life and Character. A deautz- 
ful Scotch humour—a pleasant witty temper peculiar to the 
Scotch people. Zhe grimmest and sternest teuth—truths of 
the most fearful and severest nature. When necessary—on 
occasions, when such was required. The sunniest glimp- 
ses of things—opinions on things expressed in the brightest 
and most cheerful manner. For 7zzstance—example. His- 
tory of the Reformation—a noble work completed 
an 1566. ; 

Parsing and Grammar.—£¢tymology—noun objective 
case, governed by as for. Truth—obj. of will find. Book— 
jm apposition to A¢story of the Reformation. 


Analysis.—That I have seen in any man—adj. cl. referr- 
ing to glimpses. 


‘Conversion.—As if this world..............-prison-house—- 
(cl. into phr.) under the impression of this world being a 
tsmal prison-house. That a man should make etc.—(cl. inte 
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phr.) a man’s making etc. and refusing to enjoy wisely the 
gifts of his Maker. 


PaRA. 21. Notes.—Oz the whole—upon a review of the 
matter ; taking all things into account. Stand up to your 
work—apply yourself to your work with perseverance, 
In sorrows or contradictions—when you encounter personal 
griefs and the opposition of others. Zo yzeld—to give up 
your work. Jo push towards the goal—to exert persistently 
yourself to the completion of your work. Bxpl.-—-To sum 
up, I request you to apply yourself to your work with 
perseverance, not falling back when encountering sorrow 
or the opposition of others, but keeping on working 
steadily till vou finish your work. A/osti/e--inimical. Fave 
you at tll-will—regard you with malice. /2 general—as a 
rule. Ravrely—seldom. Designedly—intentionally. Odstruct- 
ing—thwarting you. Setting ¢tself against you—placing itself 
in direct opposition to vou. Zat—the conduct of the world. 
To mean—to signifv. /s travelling in a different way from 
you—is living and acting in a way not the same as you. 
Rushing on tn tts own path—hurriedly following its own way. 
Fleedlessly treads on you—carelessly tramples on you, 2.2, 
causes you some annoyance. Hxpl.—You may often think 
that everyone is in your way, opposing you, but this perhaps 
means only that everyone is living and acting in a different 
way from yourself and is hurtiedly going on in his own way; 
he carelessly tramples on you and causes you annoyance. 
That ts mostly all—that is almost all that the world does 
to you. Specific ill-will-—-particular enmity, malevolence. Az 
extremely good-will to himself—very great self-love. A right 
—a justclaim. Hxpl.—This conduct is almost all that the 
world means, but it has no special enmity to you; each man 
is influenced bv very great self-love, (a justifiable thing) and, 
is hurrying on to reach the object he has in view. eep our 
of--avoid. Literature—the literary profession, the calling 
of authors. TZhat zs by the bye—that 1s a matter distinct from ~ 
the main subject of my address. Hard and indifferent to you: 
—severe and feeling no interest in you. J#zhoshitable—un- 
friendly. Zo a tender-hearted striving creature—in the case 
of a voung man witha nice sensitiveness struggling in life. 
Kindly—with kindness. Prectous—valuable. Beyond price® 
—inestimable. Hxpl.—If on the one hand, judging by the 
experience of many young sensitive persons struggling in 
life, that in this cruel unfriendly world there are many who 
are severe and unsympathising, on the other hand you will 
also find that there are men with noble hearts who will. 
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be ‘kind to you and their help will be inestimably value’ 


able. You will get good and evil as you go on—in life you 
will experience both good andevil. Have the success &t.— 
secure the realization of your hopes to the extent which God 


intends you to have. 


' Parsing and Grammar.—JDon’t—contraction of do not. 
Yhat—demons. pron. standing for the previous clauses. 
Treads—has for its nom. ¢he world. By the bye—adv. phr. 
subj. complt. of zs as. O/ften—rel. force = which. 


Analysis. —As if the world were obstructing etc.—noun 
cl. obj. of feed. That the world is travelling etc.—noun cl. obj. 
of to mean. Keep out of literature—noun cl. obj. of 7 should 
say. As often happens etc.—adj. cl. referring to the previous 
clause 


SUMMARY. 


1. Advice, though often given, is seldom acted up to; it 
perhaps would be better under these circumstances to refrain 
from giving any advice, There is one piece of advice, 
however, the sum total of all, and which has over and over 
been given, vzz., the absolute necessity of being diligent 
in the prosecution of your studies in the university, for 
diligence includes all the virtues a student can have for the 
gaining of true instruction and improvement. Youth is the 
most precious period of life—the time when the seeds of 
character are best sown and your after-life will be good-or 
worthless as you have had good or bad seeds of instruction 
implanted in your minds. Repentance will come too late 
in after years if you have rejected the counsel of your 
professors and advisers. Habits acquired at the university 


are of great importance in after-life, for the mind of a young 


student is plastic and easily shaped into the form the student 
desires ; but if the mind is not properly formed, it becomes 


hardened and the result is that a man will goon as he began 
_with little or no chance of being changed for the better. 


2, Honesty in work is chiefly signified by diligence— 


working with the approbation of one’s conscience. An 
accurate distinction should be kept between what a student 


honestly knows and what he does not, or merely fancies he 
knows: unless a thing is clearly impressed on the mind and 


_ has become so familiar that it can be intelligently viewed. 
ftom all sides, it is not truly known. Many people try to 
. believe and to make others believe that they know things. 


when their knowledge is but superficial, and yet:such ‘people 
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go about boastfully displaying their knowledge. Students 
should avoid what is known as cramming, t.e, merely 
preparing themselves on such points of things which an 
examiner is likely to question them about—this cramming 
is dishonourable. Modesty, humility and diligent attention 
to the advice and instruction of their teachers and guides 
are qualities which students should cultivate. What professors 
put before their students should be tested by the: latter in 
view of their understanding them and acting up to them as 
they find suited to them. It is a matter of primary importance 
that a student should early find out what work he is best fitted 
to do in the world. Honesty in work is the most important 
thing, for dishonesty cannot yield any good results, but causes 
confusion and perplexity—a fact noticed so long ago as is 
days of the patriarch Job. 


3.. Universities were instituted seven hundred years ago. 
Their origin was in this. wise: Abelard, and other thinkers, 
having doctrines to impart to others, soon had numbers 
from all parts of the world to come and hear what they 
had to teach. As there were no printed books, men had 
to listen to the oral teaching of these thinkers. So these 
thinking men, all who had anything to teach, gathered 
together, and, under the protection of kings and princes 
desirous for the intellectual improvement of their subjects, 
they formed themselves into a corporate body with special 
rights, high dignities and worthy aims under the name of 
a university. 

4. The true University by the change wrought by centuries 
1s now acollection of books. This great change has been 
produced by the invention of printiny, which happened 
midway between the present time and the origin of univer- 
sities. In most cases books supply us with what professors 
have to teach and we need not now go to hear them speak? 
Few, if any university, are sensible of this change wrought by 
printing so as to model their course of studies in accordance. 
with it. Universities, however, have a very high and indis. 
pensable value in society. 

5. The main use of a university, now-a-days, after a 
student’s university studies are completed, is to afford him the 
Opportunity of reading and studying a number.of bookg 
This is what universities mainly do for us, they teach us to 
réad in various Janguages and in various branches of «now: 
ledge so that gradually one can through reading and study 
become oe acquainted with any branch of knowledge 
Suited to one. 
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6.°*’Let the history and origin of universities be what they 
May, a student ought to be assiduous in his reading, He 
should learn to be a good reader, exercising discrimination 

in his reading, reading honestly and with closest attention © 
all things in which he is really interested and which he finds 
- to be suitable to the work he is engaged in. True it is that 
m these days a student has, of necessity, to read much; he 
should seek the advice of his professors as to what books 
he should read to assist him to benefit by his professors’ 
Jectures. Then, when a student leaves the university and 
goes into the world of work, his having chosen a particular 
sphere of work suitable to him will be found to bea very 
important thing. None are so miserable as those who cannot 
tell what they are going to do, who have no work already 
prepared for them and do not take it in hand. Honest work, 
which one really intends finishing, is the most effectual cure 
of all the miseries and ills of life. 


7. If in any idle time one is in a perplexity as to what one 
should read, a book, which one is most anxious to know some- 
thing about, is the best which can be suggested ; for one is then 
in the fittest state to improve by that book. What doctors 
tell us about the health of our bodies and our appetites in 
ill-health is a matter very similar. But as there is a true 
appetite and a false one, a distinction must be made; for a 
false appetite will lead us into caprices as regards diet, and 
tempt us to eat things which will harm us and which we 
would have avoided but for their tastefulness and the baseness 
of our mind. According to the doctors, just the thing a man 
should have for his diet is that which he has a true appetite 
for, and is suited to his constitution and state of health. 
This then a man should try and find out. The same advice 
holds good as regards books. 


8. An advice applicable to all university students is that 

it is very necessary to study history and to inquire into all that 

as happened in former times on earth and among the several 
races of man. 


9. The study of ancient Roman and Greek History should 
first of all engage the attention ; a university student’s know- 
edge of Latin and Greek will greatly help him in making the 
study clear and intelligible. For these two ancient nations 
were the most remarkable and the study of their history will 
suggest many thoughts and meditations; the study of their 
, language under the teaching of a professor will be a still’ 
further advantage, for these languages are model forms of 
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‘speech. These two ancient nations in their histories shine 
‘forth as signal lights set up on high to show us more promi- 
nently some men of noble and illustrious character for our 
benefit in the total darkness (ignorance) prevailing in other 
parts of the ancient world, In the study of these histories - 
much will, it is true, be found mythical, legendary and mere 
story; but the historic period will enable us to know the 
ancient Greeks and Romans as they really were, with their 
modes of life and the glorious feats they performed in the 
world. 





10. A very noteworthy fact in connection with these ancient 
races is, that there was much of deep religion in them. 
The better class of historians, Ferguson, in particular, points 
out this fact. The Romans in spite of their rugged, positive, 
and defiantly fierce habits were deeply religious. Their creed 
was that Jupiter Optimus Maximus was the ruler of the 
universe and that the Romans were destined by him to be 
the first of nations, provided they obeyed him and displayed 
invincible bravery ; at the same time thev were to adhere 
to truthfulness, integrity and valour, which in the Latin tongue 
_is virtus, the highest quality a man can possess. In later 
years as the Romans became more devoted to literature, the 
higher classes declined in valour and honour ; but the lower 
classes still retained these qualities in some degree. The 
Greeks, too, along with their artistic tastes were of a deeply 
religious nature. The tragedies of Sophocles bring out most 
prominently the fact that the ancient Greeks recognised the 
eternal justice of Heaven and a just retribution for crime. 
No nation (nor single individual) » owever great, which does 
not acknowledge the existence of 7. all-wise, all-just and all- 
powerful being as the ruler of the universe, can reach a 
high state of development, for we were born to bear this fact 
-always in mind. 


11. As regards reading, it is well to remember that in all 
‘books, no matter what the subject or branch of knowledge 

may be, there are two kinds—the good and the bad—this fact 
should be ever remembered, for it is growing in importance 
‘daily. The idea that if a man reads any book it is better 
than reading none at all is a false idea and shauld always» 
be contradicted. Better to have nothing to do with books than 
read a certain class of book, (frightfully numerous) whieh are 
not in the least useful. On the other hand, a wise reader hs 
Jéarn that there is a certain number of books written 
amen of noble minds—not very many but readable—whick 
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are highly useful. Books may be divided into two classes. 
as men, the sheep and the goats z.¢., the good and the 
bad—the former lift our hearts heavenward and are of the 
highest value in handing down the teaching of one generation 
to another, the latter, by far the larger in number, are just the: 
opposite ; they debase our minds and cause very great harm ; 
these latter should be carefully avoided. 


12. As regards one’s studies and reading it must be re- 
membered that the acquirement of particular branches of 
knowledge, or the attaining of perfection in professional studies 
is not the true aim or object. There is something more than 
this, especially among those who intend becoming orators,. 
statesmen, or clergymen, and this something is wisdom, which 
means asound estimation and a proper judgment of things 
around you and the exercise of justice, honesty, clear under- 
standing and true veracity. Wisdom indeed is great and its 
value infinite ; in fact itis the highest thing a man can achieve. 
But it is also a thing which can easily be missed, especially now-. 
a-days ; its failure results in failure as regards all other things. 


13. A fine speaker should also adhere to truth in his. 
speech. Phocion, who rarely spoke, was a greater success. 
than the skilful orator Demosthenes. He adhered to facts. 
in his speeches to the Athenians in regard to Philip of Macedon,. 
as opposed to the vain clamourings of Demosthenes, which 
Phocion warned the Athenians against as specious and plausi- 
ble. Phocion frankly told his countrymen that Vhilip would 
certainly beat them with all their clamorous nonsense. On 
one occasion Demosthenes told Phocion that he would be- 
killed by driving the Athenians mad. To this Phocion. 
replied that it may be that the Athenians would kill bim 
when mad, but that they would certainly kill Demosthenes. 
when they came back to their senses. 


14. There is another anecdote related of Phocion as being 

a man of few words, but all these words were to the point. 
“He was sent on one occasion to Messene as leader of an. 
embassy on some intricate matter in dispute. Shortly after he 
had begun speaking, he was over and over again interrupted till 
on a number of persons entering in and arguing noisily with 
Rhocion, the latter rapped the ground with his staff and 
withdrew without any further word. This rap was as signi- 
ficant .as anything spoken by Demosthenes, for it meant to 
let the Messenians know that they took their own way of 
action; as for him he would have nothing more to do with 
them. : 
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15. Such considerations and very many more, the result. 
of knowledge of the times of Philip’s invasion ofyGreece, have 
led men to doubt the efficacy of mere orat@™. Oratory 
without a right understanding of facts and an adherence to- 
the truth makes the orator detestable. The style of the 
speech may be excellent, but the facts treated of are the 
true tests of excellence—are they true or false? A speaker, 
however, otherwise excellent, if speaking of things contrary 
to fact or forming a wrony judgment about facts, virtually 
presents himself to his hearers as one who will readily con- 
vince them of a thing which is not true. Such speakers. 
should be avoided. 


16. We are intended by God to put forth all our energies. 
and strength in doing the work most suitable to us and 
persevere in doing so to the end. Our reward will, if we 
do so, be the satisfaction of seeing the work completed, or 
the conscicusness of having tried our best to doit. This 
of itself is a blessing and perhaps there is little more reward 
to be got than this. It is immaterial what our income is,. 
large or small, if we do but get the mecessaries df life—the size 
of one’s income makes no difference in this case. 


17. Ambition should be avoided as not being a wise rule. 


to act upcn; besides, there is meanness in it. Follow the 


advice of the wise prophet Jeremiah who tells us not to seek 
high things for ourselves. We should not be ambitious nor 
think that we need success too much. We should rather be 


modest, and loval to truth and duty. All proud thoughts. 


> should be humbled, or care should be taken to see that these 
thoughts are pure as wise. There is a nobler ambition than 
that of obtaining great riches or securing even the highest 
political position. 


18. The last advice Carlyle gives is that in the midst of 


their zeal and ardour which, in spite of all advice, will, he 


knows, Le immoderate, students should have a regard for’ 


their health. Many young students in order to progress in 
their studies and gratify their high ambition are liable to. 
regard their life as of little value ; but our health is a matter 
to be attended to continually, in fact it is to be regarded as. 
the highest of temporal things. Nothing that can be gained 
—neither gold nor money—in this world is equal to perfect 
health. Sleep, a French financier regretted, could not be 
bought, for no price, however high, could procure it; so also 
1S it with health. | 


19. It is a strange thing that Zoly in the Teutonic languages. 
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‘means healthy. and the word Aeilbroun means holy-well or 
health-well aly. _ So, too she, fcotch word fale and its 
-derivatives@@@md the English’ termi whole are the same in 
meaning. /foly then is best translated by. healthy, completely 
healthy ; a sound mind in a sound body. A perfectly healthy 
man is in all matters clear, having his powers &c. In just 
balance, his mind is like a clear glass, uniform and level, 
sensitive to exterior objects and reflecting them back truthfully 
without any distortion. The habits of work we have acquired 
‘tend to prevent the mind from attaining this state. In the 
perforinance of any fixed work, such for instance as the 
writing of a book, we must expect to suffer partially in 
health; but the work being such as we must engaye in, 
we must continue at it even at the cost of our health; but 
we should remember to try and get back to our normal state 
of health, for health is the true state of rest and that which is 
the centre of all things. 


20. This old derivation of the word feal/thy warns us 
against all pessimism, z.¢., sad and gloomy thoughts of life. 
True, there is much of trouble and inconvenience in this world ; 
but yet there is much above and around us to cheer us and 
wladden us ; much to inspire us with hope and point to a rich 
harvest of blessings to come. Religion does not necessarily 
make a man sullen and gloomy with a positive disinclination 
‘to enjoy the gifts of God. Such has not been the case 
with the best men. John Knox, in particular, had a beautiful 
humour in him in spite of his being a teacher of the most 
awe-inspiring and sternest truths. His work the “History of 
the Reformation”, contains many such humorous passages— 
it is a book which can be highly recommended. 


21. The sum total of the matter is, persevere in the work 
you have taken in hand, not giving in when in sorrow or meet- 
ing with opposition, but work steadily towards the end you 
Ahave in view. You may often feel that everyone is thwart- 
ing and opposing you ; but this means simply that other people 
in their hurry to do their own work thoughilessly come 
against you and cause you pain. This is all that it signifies ; 
no one has any ill-will against you in particular, but each 
person, under the promptings of self-love, has an eye to 
his own ‘business. Should a young sensitive person strug- 
gling in life find people unsympathising to and regardless 
‘of him ina world which is cold and cruel, let him not be 
discouraged, for there are noble-minded men who will hold 
out sympathy and invaluable help to him. In_ steadily and 
honestly persevering in his work a young man will meet 
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Abelard and other thinkers appeared, having eee of truth. 
to impart peaple, As qherggyere no printed books, these 
truths ha é€ leatnt F bnhe Me words of these teachers, 


to whom men from all parts of the werld flocked. These 
teachers and thinkers, being favoured and protected by kings 


and princes desirous of the intellectual improvement of their 


subjects, soon formed themselves into a coporate body with 
high titles and aims under the name of a University. 


QUES. 8.—What change has been wrought in the cons-. 
titution of Universities and what event has wrought this 
change ? 

ANS.—The true University of the present time is a 
collection of books. The invention of the Art of Printing at - 
a date half way between the present time and the first 
establishment of Universities has produced this change. For 
men need no longer go to professors to hear their teachings 
orally ; printed books will furnish them with these teachings. 


QUES. 9.—What is the main benefit of a University ° 


ANS.—The main use of a University is that it teaches us 
through books to read in various languages, and in various 
branches of knowledge. 


QUES. 10.—What has Carlyle to say about reading and 
studies ? 


Ans.—Carlyle insists on students being assiduous in read- 
ing; to be good readers, exercising discrimination, and 
reading faithfully and attentively all that is of real interest to 
them and found to be suited to’ the particular work they 
are engaged in. After leaving the University students, on 
entering into studies of their own, should betimes select a 
province or sphere of life best suited to them and work and 
study in connection with that sphere. Students should 
remember that honest work which is intended to be done is 
the great remedy of all the miseries and ills of life. 


QUES. 11.—What advice is given by the author as regards. 
the choice of books in one’s reading ? 


ANS.—Read the book you have a great curiosity about. 
As a physician advises his patient to try and find out what 
_ particular food he has an appetite for and what suits his 

constitution and condition, so should it be in the choice- 
of books. \ | 


QUES. 12.— What study is specially recommended by the. 
‘Author ? | | eg 


Cay 
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ANs.—-The study of History, especially the histories of 
ancient Rome and Greece. : 

QUES. 13.—What_ special advantages are gathed ny the 
study of the history of these ancient people ? 

ANS.—These remarkable people in the first place employed 
languages which are acknowledged to be models of speech. 
Secondly, the histories of these people light up as by 
a signal light the noblest types of human life for our benefit 
in the midst of the surrounding darkness. In the third place, 
the history of these ancient people will teach us that they 
had a deep sense of religion rooted in them. They believed 
in a supreme being who had commanded them to be 
brave in facing danger, to keep their promise faithfully, to 
be truthful, honest and above all vzrtuous, especially in the 
sense of true manliness. The Greeks, as represented by 
their tragedians, recognised the eternal justice of God and 
a just retribution for crime. 


QuéS. 14.--What other important advice does Carlyle give 
as regards reading ? 

ANS.—To discriminate between good and bad books, for 
there is such a division. It is better not to read at all than 
to read a worthless book. There is unfortunately a very 
large number of books of the latter class, the reading of 
which, moreover, causes much harm; but yet there is 
enough of good books written by men of noble minds which 
will be both useful and helpful. 


QUES. 15.—What according to Carlyle is the highest aim in 
regard to all studies and readings ? 

ANS.—Not merely the acquirement of particular branches 
of knowledge, nor even progress towards professional excel- 
lence, but the acquisition of true wisdom which implies a 
just estimate and judgment of things around us, and the 
habits of justice, candour, and loyal adherence to facts. 


QUES. 16.—In what does true excellence as a speaker 
consist ? 


ANS.—In not only having an excellent style of speaking, 
but in speaking the truth and adhering to facts. 


QUES. 17.—Who is held up as a model of a speaker? J 


ANS.—Phocion the Athenian in contrast to Demosthenes, 
perhaps the greatest of orators. The former in his addresses 
to the Athenians. told them the truth about Philip of Macedon 
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and his resources; whereas the latter, in his enmity to Philip, 
merely inflamed his countrymen by his oratory. 


QUES. 18.— What anecdote of Phocion illustrates his wisdom 
as a speaker? 


ANS.—QOn a certain occasion he headed an embassy to 
Messene to have a dispute of considerable intricacy settled. 
Shortly after he began his address he was repeatedly inter- 
rupted till at last a number of Messenians all together raised 
their voice in clamorous disputation against him. Phocion 
rapped the ground with his envoy’s staff and withdrew, 
meaning by this act that he saw the Messenians were 
determined to have their own way, but he would have nothing 
more to do with them. 


Quss. 19.—What is required of a man in doing the work 
he finds he is fit for? 


ANS.—To employ all his energy in doing it and to persevere 
to the end; he will then have the satisfaction of seeing his 
work completed, or of knowing he did his best; this is the 
greatest blessing one can enjoy. 


QUES. 20.—What does Carlyle remark about ambition ? 


ANS.— That it should be avoided as being a wrong principle 
of action and having meanness in it. All high thoughts 
should be humbled’; there is however a nobler ambition than 
that of possessing enormous wealth or securing the highest 
political office. 


QUES. 21.—What has Carlyle to say regarding health ? 


ANS.—That health is to be attended to continually as the 
highest of temporal blessings. It is far superior to gold or 
money, for no sum of money, however large, can buy it even 
as sleep cannot be bought. 


QUES. 22.—With what other words is Aealthy associated 
in meaning ? 


ANS.—Holy, hale and whole ; a perfectly healthy man is one 
who has a healty mind in a healthy body ; his mind is, as it 
were, a clear smooth mirror reflecting things as they really 
are without the least distortion. 


QUES. 23.—What lesson does this word ketlig, meaning 
both healthy and holy teach ? 


ANS.—It teaches.us that pessimism, 2.¢. , looking at the dark 
side of eit always, i is not to be entertained. For, though 
it ig true that there is much of evil and trouble in this world, 
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there is on the other hand much to cheer and encourage us, © 
much to brighten our hopes with a certain prospect of their 
being fully realised at no distant future. Moreover, piety 
does not require us to wear sullen looks nor to refuse to enjoy 
God’s gifts to us. 


QUES. 24.—What celebrated person is cited as an illustration 
of the truth of the last statement ? 


ANS.—John Knox, the great Scottish Reformer, who, though 
a teacher of awe-inspiring and stern doctrines, possessed much 
humour is manifested in his great work (a book highly 
recommended) Zhe A’tstory of the Reformation, in which we 
find passages bright and cheerful. 


QUES. 25.—How does Carlyle sum up his advice to the: 
students? 


ANS.—By telling them to be persevering in their work 
manfully and to keep on progressiny to the geal of their aims,. 
in spite of sorrows and the opposition of others. There is 
no real hostility or special ill-will on the part of the world 
to any individual Other people are heedlessly, under the 
promptinys of self-love, hurrying on to the realization of their 
desires and it may be that they thoughtlessly give pain to 
one. There may be many men unsympathising and hard in 
their treatment of others in this cold cruel world; but there 
are also several noble-minded men full of sympathy for others. 
and willing to extend to them their inestimable help. Good 
mixed with evil will be found in the world, but honest work. 
will secure success to the measure God appoints. 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
GENTLE. ’ 


[Macnaghten, Chester.—Not long ago Principal of 
Rajcoomar College in Kathiawar, Central India. [See re- 5 
marks on the merits and demerits of these extracts in the 
note on page 420 of Text-Book]. 


Page 267. 


Poetical Extract.—Notes.—Come wealth or want—\et 
wealth or poverty be the lot assigned by God. (Come =it zt 
should come). Accept their part—receive ther share from the 
hands of God. Bow—submit or resign themselves. Before. 
the awful will—in the presence of God whose will should 
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excite reverential fear. Bear tt—endure. Who misses, who 
wing—let the fact of some failing, others succeeding in 
life. Conquer as you cat—overcome difficulties and trials 
“as you are able Pray God—I1 pray God. Gentleman 
—(see the several definitions of this term as given in 
para. 3 and following.) Eixp.—Whether a young man has 
money, or suffers privations in life, if good or evil befall him, 
he should submit with all reverence to God’s will and endure 
it with sincerity. The fact of one man missing to secure the 
‘prize and of another gaining it does not affect you, who 
should go on in life, losing or gaining as you can ; but whether 
you fail in life or rise above your present condition, be, above 
all things, a gentleman. 


Thackeray, William,Makepeace—a celebrated English 
novelist and prose writer. He was born at Calcutta 18th July, 
1811 and died Dec. 24th, 1863. The date 26th June, 1887 
refers to the date of the lecture. 


PaRA. 1. Notes.—TZ%e shectal application—-the particular 
sense in which we use. A Pleasing insight—a knowledge 
which will afford us pleasure. Astimate—valuation, judgment. 
For instance—as an, example. Refaining—preserving. /na 
gengral way—generally. Whatever belongs to the race of man 
—this is the general meaning of the word human. Of course 
—consequently. 


Page 277. 


- Come to the conclusion—arrive ata decision. 


Analysis.— Whatever belongs to the race of man—noun cl. 
objt. of meaning. , 


Conversion.— Whatever belongs to the race of man-—(cl. 
into hpr.) every thing belonging to the race of man. Who use 
‘this word, who belong to the race of man—(cll. into phr.) using 
this word, belonging to the race of man. 


Para. 2. Notes.—/n a special sense—with a particular 
meaning. Genus; gens—birth or descent; nation, tribe. 
(See Note on page 420 of Text-Book.) Good quality—good 
character or rank. Mow—in modern times. Determined— 
decided. Large and liberal minds—minds sympathetic with 
alland wholly unselfish. Open-handed—free and willing 
to relieve the necessities of others. J#offensive—harmless, 
doing no harm to others. Considerate of others--having 
thought or regard for others. Zyace—discover step by step. 
Common origin—one and the same source or derivation. 
Have arrived at~have come to get. Distinct and separate 
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different and removed from one another. Zyack—the clue or 
course by which a thing is discovered. Full of interest—full 
of advantage and pleasure to us. Zhe fath—the course (in. 
apposition to fvack). LE.xperience—the destines or fortunes of 
the human race. 


Parsing and Grammar.—So-—adv. =conseqguently mo- 
difying smeant understood. -Nodle-minded &c,—adj. used 
as objects of to mean. The path—in apposition to track. 


Conversion.—If we find it-—(cl. into phr.) on our 
findin» it. 


Para. 3. Notes.—Use—application. Restricted—limited, 
narrowed. Sezse—meaning. A good deal wider—very much 
more extensive. Only tn conjunction with—when joined with 
and in no other case. JZerely—simply. 


Page 278. 


To consider with me—to join me in thinking. KXzow— 
recognise. Clear notions—ideas distinct and free from all 
uncertainties. Covuststs of—is composed of as _ regards 
ualities. [Consist with=agree with ; comsist in=lie or is). 

he thing—the object of thought <A gentleman zz ztse/f—in 
its nature and apart from every thing else. Cemplex—-intricate, 
composed of several different qualities. Matural—derived:- 
from or consonant to nature; hence ordinary. Refined— 
x purified and improved. Mot cared—not been anxious. Closely 
_ attentively. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Gentle—being the name ofa 
word is to be parsed as a noun, object of speak of. 


Analysis.—I am not sure....see consists of—complex 
sent. 
A. Iam not sure—prin. cl. 
B. That we have all clear notions—adv. cl. of direction 
modifying avz sure in A. 


C. What a gentleman consists of—adv. cl. of direction . 
modifying have not in b. 


Conversion.— What we really mean by—(cl. into phr.) the 
real meaning of. When we see one—(cl. into phr.) on seeing 
one. 
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. Para. 4. Notes.—Deserved—merited. Withheld it—kept 
it back. Was and zs are emphatic. 


~~ Analysis.—When it is deserved, when not—noun cl. 
— objects of consider. 


Conversion.—When it is deserved, when not—(cl. into 
adv.) deservedly, undeservedly. 


PARA. 5. Notes.—Zxclusively—solely, wholly, Authority 
— power, influence. ay be—denotes possibility. As a hing 
—understand may fe. Dean Stanley—Revd. Arthur— 
(1815-1881) educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold and after- 
wards at Balliol College, Oxford. He travelled with the Prince 
of Wales to the East in 1862. To his marriage with Lady 
Augusta he owed much of his popularity. He was the leader of 
the Broad Church party. He was appointed Dean of West- 
minster. As an author he is known by his works :—LZr/e of 
Arnold, Memoir of Bishop Stanley, Lectures on the Eastern 
Church, Lectures on ‘the Jewish Church and Lectures on the 
History of the Church and State. May be done—may be 
effected in respect of the comfort and convenience of pas- 
sengers. Zransformed—changed. Jnto graces and pleasures— 
beauties of character and sources of pleasure to others, Porter 
—one that carries goods, a coolze. The humblest degree—the 
lowest rank. ZAzs—that the humblest even may be a gentle- 
man. The Poet Burns— Robert Burns, the Ayrshire lyric poet 
(1759-1796). He had a supreme gift of song. Sae—(Scotch) 
so. King of men—the highest of men in the truest sense. 
For—notwithstanding, in spite of. A’¢#a/—contraction of all 
that=his being never so poor. Define—precisely describe 
his qualities, . 


Parsing and Grammar.—A king—nom. to may be under- 
stood. 


Analysis.—The poetical quotation is anoun cl. obj. of says. 


PaRA. 6. Notes.—Zhinks for—rezards. Does not think of 
Aimself—is unselfish. Genzal—cheerful and kindly. Courteous 
—polite. MJanner—conduct, behaviour. Self-denying—for- 
- bearing to indulge one’s own appetites and desires. Self- 
devoting—devoting himself for the good of others. Zo 
Sacrtfice himself—to suffer. Forgets himself—does not 
think of himself and his own interests only. Regard—con- 
sideration, thought. By the very fact of that life—by that 
very mode of life itself. Refinemen/—polish of manners. 
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Gives up—sacrifices.  Leisure—vacant or ‘unoccupied time. 
Personal comfort—individual convenience. Enthusiastic devo- 
dion—earnest attention. The sacred call of duty—the holy 
promptings of duty. /s at heart—is truly and sincerely. 
Exp!-—Thus a common peasant, who sacrifices his own time 
and convenience to promote the comfort of others, who 
earnestly attends to the holy promptings of duty is truly a 
gentleman, let him be ever so poor and ignorant. Dignity— 
position of worth. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/Ae—understand a gentle 
anan ts before the pronoun. //usbandiman—noun in apposn. 
to this wan, 


Conversion. — Desiring to make &c.—(part. phr. into prep. 
phr.) with a desire &c. | 


PaRA 7. Notes.—Aigher homés—homes of persons of a 
higher social rank. Aase—comfort. /adependence—~ability to 
support one’s self. Softness—gentleness. Graces—special 
beauties. Sphere of | Oui! or rank of society. The culti- 
vated grades of higher society—the refined ranks of 
the upper classes. Shows itse/f—manifests &c., or is seen. 
Motion—movement of the body. Expression of the face— 
manifestation of feeling by the features of the face. The 
character of the dress—the nature. Adl ts harmonious 
everything in and about him is consistent. Gvraceful—beauti- 
ful. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Aere—adv. modifying it zs. 
Look tone—objt. case govd. by zm. 


Analysis—If this is true of a village life &c.—complex | 
sent. | 


A. If this is true—condl. clause modifying 7z¢ zs more 


true in B. 
B. It is still more true......... homes—prin. cl. 
C. Where ease.........woman character—adj. cl. refer- 


ring to Aomes in A. 


Conversion.—If this is true &c.—(clause into phr.) allow- 
ing its being true &c. | | 

PaRA. 8. Notes.— Zhe labourer —the working man. Aard 
—diligently. AMardly—with difficulty. Lecsure—vacant time 
or opportunity. -<Gracesbeauties. Renew the hard struggle. 
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begitt anew the severe efforts. Zo gain his bread—to support 
himself and his family. As @ rule—generally speaking. 77s 
own poor self—himself in his distress. Expl.—Nor will a man, 
who is forced day by day to begin anew his severe efforts to 
support himself and family, find time to think of his fellowmen 
when he has to think of himself and his distress. 4 Roman 
satirist—a Roman writer of Satires, ze. poems &c., in 
which wickedness or folly is exposed with severity, [The writer 
referred to is the poet Juvenal.] J//s dztterness—its painful 
feeling. Aidiculous—subject to the laughter and contempt 
of others. Comsis/s in—lies or is in. That z#—-poverty. Offor- 
tunity—occasion, time. Reyond themselves—further or outside 
of their own interests. Hixpl.—Juvenal, the Roman satirist, 
observes that poverty is extremely painful to bear, simply be- 
cause a poor man is despised and laughed at by others; the 
author, however, is in opinion that the pain caused by poverty 
is rather due to a poor man’s finding no time to think of the 
interests of any but his own. 


Parsing and Grammar.—As a ru/e—obj, case after as. 
Ridiculous —adj. obj. complt. of makes. 


Analysis.—A Roman satirist has said............ridiculous— 
complex sent. 


A. A Roman satirist.........poverty—prin. cl. 
B. That its bitterness is—noun cl. obj. of says in A. 


B. That it makes men ridiculous—noun cl. in apposition 
to zfs bitterness. 


That it gives......beyond themselves—noun cl. in apposn. 
to fact. 


Conversion.—For the acquirement of—(prep. phr. into 
inf. phr.) to acquire. As a rule—(phr. into adv.) generally. 
That it makes men ridiculous—(cl. into phr.) in making men 
ridiculous. That it gives men &c.—(cl. into phr.) of its giving 
men &c. : 


Page 280. 


PARA. 9. Notes.—7%e conditions—the state of things or 
circumstances. Zhere—in the respectable home. The fanzily- 
affections—the home loves and feelings. Fu// p/ay—unres- 
trained action. Lvoked—called forth. Selfish struggle for 
dife—efforts to live oneself and have one’s interests gained. 
at the cost of others. Zhe companionship—the intercourse or. 
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society. Human mature is seen on its brightest side—the — 
most cheerful and happiest aspect of human nature is seen. 
Elevated—ennobied. A very eloquent writer— Professor 
Seeley (see Notes, page 421 of Text-Book). Whose lot tt 
has beea—who have been fortunate in their lives. Zhe fair 
side of humanity—the best men and women. Surrounded 
wth clear and candid countenances—been daily in the company 
‘of persons whose looks are expressive of purity and sincerity. 
The changes of which—the frequent alterations in the 


expression of their faces. Zhe working of passions—the play 


or operation of feelings. Strouzg and stimple—powerful and 
artless. Zhe zmpress—the stamp or character. Wearing— 
putting on. When it looked abroad—in taking other peo- 
ple and their circumstances into consideration. Zhe glow of 
symnpathy--an ardent fellow-feeling. When it looked with- 
in—when it thought of itself. The bloom of modesty 
—the fresh beauty of humility Hxpl.—Professor Seeley, 
an eloquent writer, says that there are persons who have 


‘the good fortune from their very childhood of seeing and 


‘enjoying the society of the best men and women with 
countenances expressive of purity and sincerity ; and in the 
frequent changes of their faces, one may understand that. 
feelings strong and artless are at work within them, that their 
character is firm and tender, a character, when others are 
thought of, displaying ardent sympathy and when thoughts of 
one’s self engaye the mind, the fresh beauties of humility 
beam out from the countenance. Vor once or twice— often. 
A man forgets himself—a man takes no thought of himself 
or of his interests. (Zo forget one’s self—also means to act 
in forgetfulness of what is due to one’s own dignity and to the 
respect of others). Devotion—piety. (unselfish sorrow—griet 
not so much for one’s own distresses as for those of others. 
Unaffected—artless, not pretended Sfomtaneous charity— 
benevolence proceeding from natural feelings. Ingenuous 
gelf-reproach—sincere censure of one’s self. Surrender— 
give up, sacrifice. His uttermost all—everything he 
possesses even to the last thing. Démly suspected—had but. 
dimly imagined. A g/ory—a brightness or splendour. Expl. 
—These persons may perhaps have had the opportunity of 
seeing some of their fellow-men give up all they possess, 
even to the last thing, for the good of others: and seeing | 
this they have been led to imayine, though dimly, that there 1s 
in human nature a glory which connects it with God. 7hese 
—the persons referred tu in the preceding passages. Passion 
of humanity—a deep feeling of sympathy for their fellow-. 
men. Ready—prompt. Ox occasion—when a fitting opportunity ' 
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_ occurs. - They are. possessed with—are permanently filled with. 
The dignity of that nature they share—the honour of human. 
nature. 7hey move—they. live and act. HExp].—In such 
men the feeling of sympathy and benevolence is so warm 
and quick as, on an opportunity being given it, to burst into 
intense enthusiasm ; their minds are ennobled, because they: 
are permanently impressed with the honourable rank, man 
(whose’ nature they share) occupies as also with the respect 
due to the particular society in which they are daily living 
and acting. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/mpress—noun, nom. to might 
be traced. Wearing—-prest. part. referring to mature. 


| Conversion.— Because they are possessed with—(cl. into 
phir.) by reason of their being possessed. 


PARA. 10. Notes.—A fpicture—description. He—(true- 
demons. pron.) that man. Forced to push for himself— 
compelled to strive to further his own interests. Likely— — 
probably. To stand aside for others—to give room to or 
let others advance their interests. Sacrifices himself—gives 
up the advancement of his own interests. Whatin him lies 
-—what is in his power, what he can do. Pleasant—joyous. 
and happy. : 


: Conversion.—He who has not been forced &c.—(rel. cl. 
into condi. cl.) if a man has not pushed. What in him lies. 
(rel, cl. into nom. phr.) all in his power. 


‘PARA. 11. Notes.— Your—emphatic. 


Page 281. 


Mindful of— carefully regardful of or attentive to. Benefits 
—favours and advantages. /2 your way—in your life. Zo 
. Show—to manifest to others. The high vocation—the 
noble calling or state to which God has called you. Comsz- 
der ate-——thoughtful of others and their interests. Dealings— 
transactions. Keep down—suppress, check As you very 
weil may--as you have truly every opportunity of doing so. 
“Worthy. to tread in the footsteps—deserving to follow 
the example. 7o act with that noble dignity—to display in 
action that truly noble honour. Characterised—marked, dis- 
tinguished. The great Protap of Mewar—(See note on. 
page 421 of Text-book). His adversary—opponent, enemy ; 
the Mogul Emperor, Akbar the Great. Bowed not his head. 
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refused to submit himself to Akbar. Stooped to poverty 
but not to disgrace—chose rather to endure poverty than 
loss of honour. Under the hardest of tests—when subjected to the 
severest of trials (defeat, exile, poverty and death). 7rue &night 
-~a truly chivalrous person. (For the allusion read carefully 
the note on page 421 of Text-book). Alexander the great. 
of Macedon —who invaded India in 328-326 B.C. Gedrosia 
—the modern Beluchistan. (See note on page 422, Text- Book.) 
To quench nis comrades’ thirst—to allay or satisfy the thirst 
of his soldiers. Sir Philip Sidney—writer, soldier and 
statesman (1554-1585). He becamea great favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth and was knighted in 1583; in 1585 he went to the 
Netherlands with his uncle the Earl of Leicester. He was 
mortally wounded on the field of Zutphen. Your need is 
preater than mine—you need the water more than | do. [In 
direct.-—He said that his (the dying soldier’s) need was 
greater than his own.] Were they not--(rhetorical question) 
these persons were indeed gentlemen. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Show yourselves gentlemen— 
obj. complt. of show. As you very well mav—rel. pron= 
which. Worthy—adj. obj. complt. of show. As even &c.— 
adv. conj. Distressed, pouring—participles objt. complt. of 
think of. 


Conversion.—Which characterised—(cl. into phr.) charac- 
teristic of. As even his adversary tells us—(cl. into phr.) even 
according to his adversary’s telling (or admission). But bowed 
not the head—(cl. into phr.) without bowing his head. Be- 
éause it was not sufficient—(cl. into phr.) by reason of its not 
being sufficient. 


PaRA. 12. Notes.—To live for others—to live and do 
kindly services to our fellow-men. AzgAt/y—truly, properly, 
So I believe—for these reasons I am of this opinion. Dwell 
near to God—are in close communion with God. The 
divine love, light, gentleness—the illumination, love and 
kindness and benevolence emanating from God and dwelling 
inthe human heart If He livesin our hearts—if God 
dwells in our hearts, influencing our affections and emotions. 
Brethren—fellowmen. Mrs. Bwing—(See note on page 422,, 
Text-Book). 


Page 252. 


Mcntioned—stated. Books of political economy— 
words treating on the subject Of political economy, ¢.é. the 
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science which deals with the measures by which the labour 
and property of citizens are best directed to the success of 
imdividual industry and to the public prosperity. Not reck- 
oned in the wealth of nations—not regarded as forming 
a part of the gold and silver, labour and property &c. of a 
nation, but in character. [See Note, page 422, Text-Book.} 
The good of which; the use of which—the material 
value and the utility of which. Beyond calculation—more 
than any estimate or reckoning. The soul of Man—the 
Spiritual, rational and immortal substance in man distinguish- 
ing him from brutes. Do not die with the death—do not 
perish when the body dies. Who hope to live beyond this 
world—who expect with certainty to continue to exist even 
after we pass away from this earth. Leave out—omit. The 
lessons of our lives—the truths we should learn from our 
experiences of life. 


Conversion.—To live—(inf. into verbal noun) to live. 
Who dwell near God—(cl. into phr.) living near God. If we 
love Him, if He lives in our hearts—(cll. into phr.) our loving 
Him, His living in our hearts. 


PARA. 13. Notes.—4/ways—at alltimes. Zroubles—trials. 
Come to us all—befall us all. God helping us—with God's 
help. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/afpier—adj. comp. degree, 
objt. complt. of caz make. God helfing—nom. absolute 
phrase. 


Conversion.—The whole paragraph may be re-written as 
a complex sentence. Though we..........00+. happy, because of 
troubles coming to us all, we Can........ccccseeees good by making 
> ieeeeeeceseceeeeceeeesedbout us and with God’s help always being 
gentle. 


SUMMARY. 


Poetical Extract.—Whatever befalls us in life, we all 
shouid accept it with resignation to God’s will and a sincere 
,yheart. No matter if others fail or succeed in life, we should 
go on doing our best, remembering that we should, under all 
circumstances, be each a gentleman, 


__ 1. A pleasing estimate of mankind may often be formed 
by attending to the specal meaning of certain words. The 
words.Auman and humane, are instances in point: the former 


€. 
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retains its original meaning, belonging to the Auman race; 
but the latter, though the same word, has now the special 
meaning of “ merciful” and “ kind” ; because these attributes 
are generally thought to be those belonging to #tal as a race. 


2. So too the words gentle and generous, though originally | 
one in meaning—“ well born,” belonging to genus Or gens, 
‘of good birth,” “ of good qu ality ” —now have each a special 
meaning. The ‘for mer word signifies tender, merciful, thought- 
ful of others, since those of good birth are generally found 
to have these qualities. Generous has now come to mean 
‘“noble-minded,” ‘‘open-handed,” “liberal in bestowing on 
others,” for the same reason. In all cases we may not be 
able to trace words through their several shades of meaning, 
but the task will be interesting, since it will disclose to us the 
course of human history, experience, and thouvht. 


3. The word gentle has, however, a restricted meaning as 
a compound of the word gentleman, but yet it implies a 
larger number of qualities, for, besides all the meanings it has 
when used by itself, it means a gentleman. Though a gentle- 
man may be known when seen, yet by reason of the com- 
plexity and refinement combined with the simpleness and 
naturalness found in the qualities of a gentleman we are apt 
40 be somewhat confused in our notions as to. what really isa 
gentleman, t.e., we apply the term often to those who do not 
really deserve it and at other times we withhold it from such 
as really deserve it. 7 


5. A gentleman may be high or low, rich or poor ; the term 
pis not confined to persons of high rank, wealth or authority. 
Dean Stanley remarks that a railway porter or a policeman in 
the streets may by a kind answer or a small helpful service do 
much towards the convenience of others and thus transform 
his humble duties into graces and pleasures. The poet Burns,” 
too, very nicely puts it when he says that a man, though ever 
SO poor, is yet king of men. 


6. A xentleman may be defined to be one who, regardless 
of himself, thinks for others ; who, in his desire to make the 
life of others pleasant, is genial, bright and kind; courteous 
and affable ; exercising self-denial and self-sacrifice for th 
ood of others. A yventleman must, therefore, be’ unselfish, 
with refined feelings and nobility of thoughts. A simple’ 
peasant, however poor and rude, is a true gentleman, if he. 
sacrifices his time and comfort for the good of others and 
ie earnestly and honestly acts according to the promptings 
of duty. 
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9. The above remarks apply with greater force to those 
of the ‘higher classes who, by reason of the ease and 
independence they enjoy and their refinement add graces to 
strength of character. A gentleman will most likely be found 
in the higher ranks of society, for here is to be found refine- 
ment of manners, expression and dress. 


8. The working man has little or no time to cultivate re- 
finement of manners and mind; nor will such a one, who has 
to struggle hard to earn his livelihood, ‘readily think much of 
others, Juvenal, the Roman poet, ascribes the bitterness of 
poverty to the fact of its evoking the scorn and ridicule of 
others, but, perhaps its bitterness is due rather to the fact 
that a poor man has very little opportunity to think of any 
one beyond himself and his own interests. 


g. Things are different in high respectable homes, for in 
them the domestic charities have free action, and the best feel- 
ings are called forth ; there is Jeisure for the study of the 
thoughts and the conversation of noble minds. Professor Seeley 
eloquently puts it that there are men who from very childhood 
have been in the society of men and women of honest faces, 
the chanyes of which are expressive of strong but simple 
feelings ; the stamp of a tender nature, full of sympathy when 
thinking of others and humility when thinking of themselves. 
Such men moreover have often seen a man, regardless of self, 
in a spirit of devotion, compassion and generous charity devote 
himself to the good of others. This sight is greatly calcula-. 
ted to impress the mind with the belief that there is yet 
something of the divine nature in humanity. Men who have 
the good fortune of seeing these things have their sympathy 
excited and quickened and their minds ennobled, because 
they feel that they possess the same nature as those self- 
‘denying persons in whose society they mix. 


10. Men who are forced to strive to secure their own good 
alone seldom do so, but are more disposed to let other people 
“seek their own interests. Having seen examples of self-. 
sacrifice in others, they are induced to exercise the same 
virtue and do what they can to help their fellowmen. 


ar. The lecturer appeals to his hearers (young nobles of 
india) tu see to it that they avail themselves of the opportuni-_ 
ties given them by God and at all times show themselves to be 
gentlemen in the meaning of the term as given in the pre- 
ceding pages. He exhorts them to be considerate of the 
happiness of others; to be courteous and kind; to suppress 
all mean and selfish desires and to emulate the virtues of. 
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those who have been the greatest gentlemen in history. The 
examples of Rajah Pratap, Chand, Rana of Mewar in his 
struggles with the Emperor Akbar ; of Alexander the Great on 
his journey back from India when marching through the 
desert tracts of Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and Sir Philip Sidney 
at the battle of Zutphen are specially presented to the young 
students of the Raj Coomar College. 


12. Loving others is what is meant by living for others : 
those only can do so who hold constant communion with God ; 
they become true gestlemen by the illumination, love and 
benevolence emanating from God himself. Having God in 
our hearts, we must of a necessity love our fellowmen. This. 
is the noblest life not, as Mrs. Ewing tells us, referred 
to in works on political economy nor classed under things. 
constituting the material wealth of nations; but there are 
the good and utility of which are of an immensely higher value 
than all other things earthly good and utility. These things 
are Love, Honour and the Soul of Man—things which no 
money can purchase nor do they perish with the death of the 
body. As we have faith in our immortality, we should respect 
these things. 

7 3. This world is full of troubles; none is free from them 
and, consequently, there is no permanent happiness here be- 
low. But weall, by helping and doing kindly acts of service 
tu others, may by God’s help be good and truly noble. 


TEXTUAL QUESTIONS. 


QUES. 1.—What lessons may be learned from the study of 
vords originally the same in meaning ? 


ANS.—(1) We shall understand the estimate men in general 
have formed of their own race. (2) The study will be inter- 
esting, for we shall be able to trace the path of human history, 
experience and thought. 


QUES. 2,—What pairs of words are adduced by way of 
example? 


ANS.—(1) Human and humane. The first signifies pertaining 
to the human race ; the latter, originally the same in meaning, 
now signifies merciful, tender, because it is assumed that alé 
belonging to the human race are merciful and kind. 

(2) Gentle, generous. Both words are derived fronf the 
Latin genus, gens=well born, of good quality. The second 
word generous now means, noble-minded, liberal, open-beart- 
ed, because those of good birth are generally of large and 
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liberal -minds ; gentie has now the meaning of tender, inoffen: 
“sive, considerate of others for the same reason. 


‘QUES. 3.—Quote in your own words the remarks of Dean 
“Stanley and of the poet Burns that the name, a gentleman, is 
not exclusively deserved by the high, rich, or great. 


ANS.—Dean Stanley observes that a railway porter ora 
policeman may by a kind answer or a small piece of kindly 
‘service give much pleasure and happiness to others and thus 
‘transform his humble duties into graces and pleasures. The 
poet Burns sings,— 

“The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.” 


QUES. 4.—Mention some of the qualities which distinguish 
a gentleman, 
ANS.—(1) He thinks for the good of others. 
(2) He tries to make others happy. 
(3) He is courteous and affable. 


(4) He exercises the virtues of self-denial and _ self- 
sacrifice to promote the good of others. 


(5) He is unselfish and refined. 


QUES. 5.—Why is a gentleman more likely to be found in 
the homes of the higher classes ? 


ANS.—Because in these homes refinement in looks, manners, 
speech, dress, &c., is more commonly found. 


QUEs. 6.—What militates against commonly meeting with 
a sentieman among the poor labouring classes ? 


ANS..—They have hardly leisure to acquire the graces of 

refinement. (2) They have enough to do to look after their 

€ own interests and earn their daily bread, hence they do not as 
a rule think much of others. 


QUES, 7.--What conditions in the higher and more respect- 
able homes favour the development of gentlemanly character ? 


“ ANs.—The domestic affections have free action, and the. 


best feelings are called into exercise; all selfish struggle of 
life is absent; there is intercourse with noble-minded authors 
through their books and the personal society and conversation 
of refined men. By seeing human nature on its Drigntest Bide 
_an ennobling effect is produced. 


‘ 
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QUES. 8,—What are Professor Seeley’s observations on this 
point? ; 


ANS.—Professor Seelev says that there are men and women 
who, from their very childhood, live in an atmosphere of favour- 
ing circumstances—men and women of glad, open countenance, 








which in their several changes express the possession of kind,. 


sympathetic and tender feelings ; persons who glow‘ with 
sympathy when they think of others but are filled with humi- 


lity when they think of themselves. Besides, in this atmos-. 


phere are seen persons of warm sympathies, natural charity, 
unselfish sorrow and piety and a readiness to Sacrifice them- 
selves for others. The sight of these persons cannot but induce 


one to believe that there is still in man something of the divine - 


nature and this belief leads to a following in the same path 
and kindles a warmth sympathy for others, because it is felt 
that all men partake of the same human nature. 


QUES. 9.—Summarise the Principal’s concluding exhorta- 
tions to the pupils of the Raj Coomar College at Kathtawar. 


ANsS.—The principal appeals earnestly to his pupils to see 
that they avail themselves of the glorious opportunities given 


them by God in their rank, birth, and influence ; to show them-. 
selves to be gentlemen in’ the truest sense; to be kind and: 


courteous to others; considerate and pleasant in their manners; 


to suppress all mean and selfish desires and lastly to emulate - 


the virtues of the best menin history such for example as 
the Great Pratap, Rana of Mewar; Alexander the Great and 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


QUES. 10.—Briefly narrate the particular incidents in con- 
nection with the three personages mentioned in Ques. 9. 


ANS —(1) Pratap Chandra, Rana of Odeypur, during his 
reign alone of all the Rajput chiefs declined to join the 
Emperor Akbar: the Mahomedans invaded Mewar, took Oodey- 
pur the capital and Pratap was obliged to fly for refuge to the 
banks of the Indus. He, however returned, regained his king- 
dom, but died in poverty before he could restore peace and 
prosperity to his kingdom. 

(2) Alexander the Great of Macedon invaded India and 
on his journey back he had to cross the desert tracts of 
Gedrosia (Beluchistan) where water was very scarce; it. was 
with difficulty procured for Alexander, who generously poured 
the water on the ground because it was not sufficient to allay 
the thirst of his comrades. | i 
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(3) Sir Philip Sidney, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ac- 
companied his uncle the Earl of Leicester to Holland against 
Spain. At the battle of Zutphen he was mortally wounded 
and was being carried off the field. He called for some water 
to drink, but as he was on the point of drinking it he sawa 
wounded soldier looking up wistfully tohim. He gave that 
‘water to the poor soldier saying “ Your need 1s greater than 
mine. | 


QUES. 11.—What is meant by “ving for others ? 


ANS.—To live for others is to have love for others ; those 
only who are in close communion with God can do this truly, 
for the light, love and benevolence emanating from God enters 
their nature. God livesin them, and they lead noble lives— 
lives which are not counted among the things which the 
science of political economy teaches as constituting the wealth 
-of nations. Love, Honour and the Soul of Man are things 
far beyond the value— material and useful,—of all other things 
in the world. | 


QUES. 12.—-How does the lecture conclude ? 


-ANS.—Though life is fuH of troubles, which is the lot of all 
of us, we canfiot be always happy, but we may, by God’s help, 
be true, noble, and helpful to one another, which is the true 
meaning of being gentle. 


MORAL COURAGE. 


| Introductory Quotations. 
‘Quot. I. The sinews—the qualities which supply 
strength. Moral ,; physical—relating to man’s moral nature ; 
(relating to man’s bodily nature. Beyond the reach of ridicule— 
beyond the power of the contemptuous laughter of others to 
affect ; above all attempts of laughter to affect. The high- 
-water mark—the highest degree that can be reached (the 
1etaphor is taken from the rise and fall of the tides). 

_ Hxpl.—Moral and physical courage are the elements which 
strengthen us in true virtue and lift us up above being affected - 
by the laughter and scorn of others, no matter how much so 
ever these may be directed against us. Marion Crawford— 


» aliving English novelist. 
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Quot. 2. Ae—(demons. pron.) that man. Learned the 
lesson of life—gained practical wisdom from his experi- 
ence ef life. Surmount a fear—rise above or overcome the 
painful apprehension of evils. Hmerson, Ralph, Waldo-- | 
the American prose-writer and poet, (1803-1882). He was a 
most original and influential writer. :, 


Page 282. r 


PARA. 1. Notes.—Discourse—lecture, speech. What we 
know to be right—what our consciences tell us is right. A 
necessary accompaniment—-a quality which must be associated 
with (as action is concerned, physical courage is needed). Jm- 
pelus to bear—urge us to endure. As tts conseguence—as the 
natural result of the exercise of moral courage. Physical suf- 
Jerings—sufferings affecting the body. Hxpl—-—-Moral courage 
will often, as a natural consequence, urge us to endure bodily 
pain, hence physical courage is necessarily required. Js of the 
mind—has concern with the mind. 


Page 283. 


So closely connected—-so’ intimately bound to each other. 
In the case of man—so far as man is concerned. Human 
daring—the acts of bravery performed by men, A sesolute 
endurance—a firm bearing up with ; a constant exercise of for- 
titude. A consciousness of duty—a true sense of one’s 
acting in accordance with duty. Implies—signifies, means. 
Some—a certain amount of. Hxpl.—But though a man, being 
in the possession of physical courage, is understood to have 
some amount of moral courage, the latter quality includes much 
more than the mere possession of physical courage. More 
aificult to bear—which are less easy to endure. Moral 
courage, in defence of the right, dares to bear them, 
all—moral courage when exercised in the upholding of what 
one’s conscience tells one is right, is able to endure all these 
physical pains. Braces us always—strengthens us at all, 
times. Deriston—-laughter and contempt. Zhe courage—the 
particular kind of courage. Demands of us ali—requires all 
of us to put forth or exercise. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/fs conseguence—obj. case after 
as. Difficult o dear—verbal noun for or tn bearing, Demands 
—active trans. verb governing w&zch as its object. 


CGonversion.—That I think it is impossible......the other— 
{complex into simple sent.) that in my opinion inthe case: - 
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of than the separation of the one sort of courage from the 
other is tmpossible. : 


_ Para. 2. Notes.—The highest heroism—the noblest 

kind of bravery. The heroism of every day—the bravery 
and courage needed to meet the demands of every day. /spi1es 
with fortitude—breathes or infuses patient endurance, Making 
no distinction ~not having regard to any difference. /¢ grows 
with our growing years—it increases in strength as we grow 
older and older. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Mahing—pres. part. referring 
to strength. I[t—backward refce. to strength. 


Para. 3. Notes—7o sfeak—verbal noun=sfheaking. 
Under all ctrcumstances—at all times, in all places, &c. Coms- 
cious—aware; are consctous=know. Not fo be afraid of the 
shame—not to fear the painful feeling arising from the cons- 
ciousness of guilt. Fearlessly to confess—to own and acknow- 
ledge in a bold courageous manner. Expl.—True moral 
courage consists in speaking the truth at all times and places ; 
in owing and acknowledging our fault, when we know we have 
done wrong, without fear of consequences and fear of the 
painful feelings which may be experienced. To appear as. 
that &c.—to show ourselves before men to be what we really 
are and nothing more or less. Comparative poverty— 
our poor condition as compared with others. 


Page 284. 


In general—generally speaking. /nfertorfy—lower state or 
position. Zo do your best—to exert ourselves to the best of our 
ability. Without regard to the favour of men—having 
no thoughts in our mind of pleasing men only. With regard, 
—having thoughts or considerations. Calm unruffied spirtt—a 
peaceful undisturbed mind. D¢sappotntment—frustration ot 
hope. Berveavement—loss by death of friends and rela- 
ives. Braving the worst—boldly meeting the worst. 
misfortune that befalls us. Hoping the best—having 
hope and expectation and hence, believing that the highest. 
yood will be ours. Seeing the sun behind the cloud— 
seeing with a mind inspired by hope a bright cheerful state: 
of things ready to burst forth even when dark misfortune 
makes us gloomy and sad. Reynell Taylor—an English ad-. 
Ministrative officer in the Punjab. <Adsolutely fearless—tho-. 
roughly free from all fear. Bodily exposure—\laying the body 
’ @pen to harm and danger. | 
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foe Note.— Deeds of prowess—feats of bravery and- 
valour. Sfoken of—mentioned, narrated. Zhe frontier—the 
border between British territory (the Punjab) and the western 
States of Cabul and Beluchistan. His name is a house- 
hold word—Reynell’s name is a word well-known in every 
household or family, hence a familiarly known synonym. fs 
silent respecting it—says or talks nothing about it. Ferfchlas 
—angels. Sir Donald MacLeod—a Civil Servant of the 
Indian government who ultimately rose to be Lieut.-Govr. 
of the Punjab. On his retirement he was nominated to the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. He. met his 
death by a railway accident. 


Parsing and Grammar.—7o sfteak—verb. noun, in ap- 
position to /Azsis moral courage. TZo be afraid ; to comfess , 
to be ashamed—to be parsed as above. Zhat which—demons. 
pron=the thing or person. Ses¢—adj. superl. used substan- 
tively objt. of fo do. The participles braving, hoping, seeing 
are verbal nouns. : 





[Foot Note.— Resfecting—part. used as a preposition, gov- 
erning 2¢.] 
- Conversion.—That we have done wrong—(cl. into phr.) 
of our having done wrong. 


Figures of Speech.—Seeing the sun behind the clouds 
—metaphor. 


PARA. 4. Notes.—7akes in—includes. Subsidiary to 
 itgelf—which aid or assist moral courage. 70 profess—to 
openly declare or display. 


Conversion. —The whole paragraph may be re-written as 
one complex sentence. This sort of courage, then, takes us... 
duty, for it implies......... itself, the professing before men o 
which qualities should not be a matter of shame to you. 


PARA. 5. Notes.—/ust this—exactly this which follows. ® 
Fully and truly—thoroughly and in reality. Who knows 
the right and dares to do it—knows what is proper 
and has, at all risks, the boldness to do it. 

_ Conversion.—That we are not ashamed &c.—(cl. intd 
phr.) our not being ashamed &c. 


Page 285. | 
Para. 6. Notes.—As highly as tt should bemto the degree | 


15 
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its importance deserves. Odjects of ridicule—persons laughed 
at by others. /n worldly estimation—in the esteem or opinion 
of men in general. Ranked below--regarded as inferior. | 
Para. 7. Notes.—A natural tendency—a disposition ac- 
cording to nature. Overvalue—place too high a value on. 
Prowess—bravery, valour. Jhetr proper worth—the value 
which justly belongs tothem. Propfortional—corresponding 
in degree. The moral worth—the value from a moral 
point of view 7. ¢, as regards character. Unfitnchingly— 
determinedly, resolutely, Umdaunfed—not overcome by 
fear. Expl.—There is also a pretty genera! disposition in 
young men to have but a poor opinion, as far as character is 
cencerned, of a man who resolutely tries to do all that he ought 
to do without being deterred by anv difficulties he may meet 
with. Zo think more of—to have a higher opinion of. Who 
excels in the play vround—the boy who is distinguished 
in out-door sports, such as cricket, football, &c. Horseman- 
shif—the art of riding. General agility and strength—activity 
and strength ina general sense. HBxpl.—There is indeed a 
disposition in schoolboys to have a higher opinion of a boy 
who distinguishes himself in out-door sports, in riding or in ac- 
tivity and strength generally speaking, than of one who studies 
his lessons, is diligent, mild and virtuous. Defreciate—under- 
value, Sports of prowess—yames in which strength of body 
and bravery are required. Character is the great thing 
—character is the chief or most important thing, JMJuscles— 
bodily strength. Suppleness of limb—flexibility of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, hence nimbleness. Seauty of form— 
a beautiful shape of the body. Good temper—a good disposi- 
tion of the mind z.e¢,, one not easily excited to anger &c. 
Unselfishness—disregard of one’s own interests at the cost 
of others. Rama, Arjuna—(See Foot-note on page 285 of 
“Text-book). The hero—the chief character whose deeds are 
described. Ramayana; Hpic—the great national poem 
composed by Valmiki, of the original tribe of Kolis on the 
‘Bombay coast; it celebrates the exploits of Rama, King of 
Ayodha or the province of Oudh. [Az Epic is a poem which 
celebrates the exploits of a hero, hence its name a heroic 
poem.] An incarnation of Vishnu—an appearance in 
the flesh of the god Vishnu, the scond person of the Hindu 
trinity known as the Preserver. Pandu princes—of the 
royal house of Hastinapur, near the modern Delhi. [See 
Notes on page’423 of Text-book]. We do not always act as 
we think—our actions are not always in accordance with our 
houghts. We do not. always think—we do not always con- 
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sider and reflect when required to act. Give move honour to 
—pay more respect or regard. . 
Page 286. ) 

The higher and moral side of things—the more im-: 
portant aspect of things and that which more intimately 
affects our character. Before our minds—always present in 
our minds Aid from our eyes—not visible to our physical 
sight. Hxpl.—If we exercise more reflection, perhaps, we 
should pay more rezard to those things which are more im- 
portant and more intimately affecting our character—things 
which we should always keep in our thoughts, though they 
may not be visible to our physical sight. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Undaunted—adj. referring to 
‘who. Him—demons. pron.—that boy. Zo 6e very great— 
obj. complt of know. Yes—a noun, objec. of answer. 


Conversion.—Him who unflinchingly tries—(cl. into phr.) 
one unflinchingly trying &c. Wisdom and _ reason......form— 
(comparative into positive) suppleness of hint and beauty of 
form are not so noble as wisdom and reason. Are not good 
temper...... strength? Does not the nobility...... bravery rP— 
(ineterrogations into assertions) good temper and unselfishness 
are indeed higher qualities......... strength. The nobility of 
Rama and Arjuna indeed consist in...... bravery. When we 
think of these questions—(cl. into phr.) on our thinking of 
these questions. As we think—(cl. into phr.) according to our 
thinking. 

Para. 8. Notes. -- Respected—regarded with honour. Réat-- 
culed—laughed at. 7/is 1s because—the reason of this is that. 
Follow the fashion—act as the majority of men act. Zhe 
ideas which prevail in the world—the thoughts and fancies 
that -are entertained by the majority of people at any time.. 
That small part where they happen to live—the place in which 
they are living at anytime. Hxpl.—Men, as arule, do not 
think before acting ; but blindly do what the majority of otherse 
do; that is, they act according to the thoughts and fancies 
entertained by the majority of men or by those living in the 
same place as themselves. Zhe comseguen:e—the result. A 
new thing—a novelty. Accord with the thought of the time— 
“agree with the ways of thinking of the men of a particular period. 
Derided—\aughed at. Simply—merely. Hxpl.—The result of 
this foolish following of fashion is that any novelty, however‘good, 
which is inconsistent with the ideas of men at any particular pe- 
riod, is generally laughed at, merely because it is new or strange. 
The fact—the truth. Diurnal rotation—dailyturning round on - 
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its axis. Annual course—yearly revolution. A ccept—believe,. 
receiye as true. Aen of science—scientists. There was a time 
—in former times, Now-established truths—physical facts 
firmly believed in at the present time. The highest autho- 
rity which existed in Burope—the Pope of Rome. 
They—these now-established facts. A¢fested—borne witness 
to; affirmed to be true. Galileo—the great Italian scientist 
b. 1564——d. 1642, the year of Newton’s birth. He proved the 
superiority of the Copernican system véz., that the sun is 
stationary and the earth with the other planets move round it. 
For this he was imprisoned on the charge of heresy. Absurd 
and heretical—foolish and contrary to the accepted teach- 
ings of the Bible and religion. Zo hold, teach or defend—to 
maintain, communicate to others or vindicate. His religious 
master—he whom he was bound to obey in religious matters. 


Parsing and Grammar.—/ust now—adv. modifying adv 
now. Objects—objective complt. of makes, 

Conversion.—This too is because men do not think— 
(complex cl. into simple) the reason even being that men do not 
think. Which prevail in the world—(cl. into adj. phr.) pre- 
valent in the world. Which does not accord with &c.—(cl. 
into phr.) not in accordance with &c. When they were 
asserted by Galileo— (passive cl]. into active phr.) on Galileo’s. 
asserting them &c. 

PaRA. 9. Notes.—So—in this manner. Meeds—requires. 
The greatest—understand men. To introduce—to bring into: 
general practice. In the face of high authority—in 
opposition to one possessing great power. A stranve uppear- 
ance—not seen before. Umdrella—(Lat. umbra—shade; a. 
screen carried in the hand to shelter one from the rays of 
the sun, a Chatta). A very ancient period- a time very long | 
ago. J/¢ will surprise you—it will be a matter of wonder 
to vou. Jonas Hanway—(See note on page 423 of 
Text- Book.) - 

Page 287. 

Hooted and hissed—shouted at in contempt (both words 
are onomatopeic i.e., they represent sounds), Pelted with 
stones—stones were thrown at him. Zits small matter—this 
trifling thing. Accusfoming—habituating. A great deal— 
very much. Moral perseverance— persistance of character. 
In the end—at last, ultimately. Prevaz/ed—overcame prejudi- . 
ces. .AS @ necessary arttcle—as a thing absolutely needed, 
Outlandish—foreign, hence strange. 4 century and a half 
7550 years. — ad 
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Parsing and Grammar.—So—adv. Umbrella in hand — 
—nom. absol. phrase=umdérella being in hand, Accustoming 
—verh. noun obj. of the prep. of Article—obj. case after as. 
Outlandish—adj. subjective complt. of seemed. Century— 
‘noun, adv, obj. of time after seemed. 

Analysis.—It often needs &c.—noun cl. obj. of see. That 
they have not been used &c.—noun cl. obj. of fo hear. * Phat 
when he first walked &c.—noun cl. in apposn. to ‘¢¢ is said.’ 


Conversion:—A thing that is new—(cl. into a single word) 
novelty Of a strange appearance—(prep. phr. into adj.) 
unfamiliar. In—(prep. into cl.) as regards. 


PaRA. 10. Notes.— Undertakings and efforts—things takcn 
in hand and attempted. Déscouraged—disheartened. The late 
Lord Beaconsfleld—(Benjamin Disraeli) he was of Jewish 
-origin ; he twice held the Premiership of England ; he is also 
known as the writer of several novels. Laughed down—made 
to sit down by the laughter of the House, z.2., the members 
of the House of Commons.  Peculiar—strange, odd. A? any. 
vate—under any circumstances. Zv cease—to stop. Defeated 
but not discouraged—frustrated or disappointed, but not 
dispirited. Zook fjs seat—sat down. Worthy of his subse- 
quent greatness—deserving the greatness which he attained 
in future years. Aye—yes. Sir—the title by which the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is always addressed by a 
member when making a speech. [All speeches are addressed 
to the Sfeaker and not to individual members. The speaker 
is the person who presides at the sittings of the House of 
-Commons.] Hixpl.—i have on several occasions taken things 
in hand which I have ultimately performed. Yes I tell you 
that, though I am forced as it were to sit down on this 
occasion, the house, on its part, will at a future time (not 
‘very distant) be forced to hear me. [Indirect.—Lord 
Beaconsfield, addressing the speaker as Sir, remarked, that he 
NAG esses things and had...... at last; and though, indeed, he 
sat down then, the time would come when they (the speaker 
and members) would hear him.] Ad/ England—all the people 
of England. Hung on his utterances—listened to his 
words with intense attention and interest 

Parsing and Grammar.—Laughed down —adv. modify; 
ing laughed. Speaking—verbal noun, obj. of Zo cease. 

Analysis. —As he took his seat—adv. cl. of time, modify- 
ing remarked. The whole of the quotation is a compound 
‘noun cl. obj. of remarked. 

Conversion.—When he first spoke—(cl. into phr.) on his 
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first speaking. As he took his seat—(cl. into phr.) on taking 
his seat; And have often succeeded at last--(cl. into phr.) 


often with success at last. When you will hear me—(cl. into. 
phr.) for your hearing me. 


Figures of Speech.—All England —metonomy (contain- 
er for contained). Hung— metaphor. 


PaRA. 11. Notes.—7i/l the end of time—to the end of 
the world. /s 4¢ind—is ignorant, heedless. Zo moral worth 
—to excellence of character. Recognised—acknowledged. 
Expl.—People generally pay no regard to excellence of 
character which, however, will be recognised and respected, 
if it has strength of mind to continue in its course of action. 


[The asterisks *** signify that certain passages in the 
original have been omitted. ] 





PaRA. 12, Notes.—The crisis—the most important time 
as regards consequences, /# the year 1857—in the year 
of the Indian Mutiny. 3 


Page 288. 


The author—Professor Bosworth Smith. Lord Lawrence. 
—see foot-note of page 288. [Honored tomb—either 
revered grave or grave erected to his honour. Westminster 
Abbey—in London, was built on the site of a church erected 
in 1065 in the Norman style of architecture by Edward the 

- Confessor. It is the burial-place of numerous kings of Eny- 
land from Edward the Confessor to George II. Several 
distinguished persons, poets, statesmen, soldiers, sailors, etc. 
also lie buried within it.] The buoyant courage—courage 
which is cheerful and does not readily yield to despondency. 
«Blest by heaven—favoured by God. A sanguine tempera-. 
ment—a hopefully confident disposition. Will not see 
danger—is determined to see no danger or difficulty great 

@ enough to hinder him Zo walk about—keep moving about. 
Mines and powder-magazines—excavations filled with 
powder under the walls of a fort and houses in which gun 
powder is stored up. Expl.—There are two kinds of courage: 
first, the courage which does not readily yield to despondency, 
fs found ‘in a man to whom God has given a hopefully: 
confident nature; whom no danger is so_ great as to 
frighten ; who can move about with a smiling face in places 
of imminent danger such as mines and powder magazines. 


Parsing and Grammar.— Writing—prest. part. referring 
to the author. : : 


e 
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~PaRA. 13. Notes.—The cool deliberate courage— 
the calm determined bravery. Of the responsible ruler 
—possessed by a governor who is accountable for the manner 
he rules. To shut his eyes to nothing—to wilfully neglect 
taking notice of nothing, however unimportant. Zo explore— 
thoroughly search out. The ramifications of the danger— 
the various (branches) directions in which a danger spreads 
itself. To realise to—to truly understand. To fake care- 
to be careful, to see toit. The full magnitude—the great- 
ness in its fullest extent. The stake at issue—the risk 
or danger likely to be incurred. Counted the cost beforehand 
— previously reckoned the loss or sacrifice. Possibility or 
even the probability—the chance or even likelihood. 
Sits down-—dquietly engages. Determined—fully resolved. 
To make the probable improbable—to work so thata 
danger which was likely to happen will be unlikely to do so. 
The possible zmpossible —that which may exist should not exist. 
[Note the distinction between jossid/e and probable. The 
former means that which is able to be done: or able to exist ; 
the latter that which is likely to exist.] Hxpl.—The second 
kind of courage is the calm determined courage which a 
ruler accountable for his acts ought to possess ; a ruler who 
resolves to pay heed to all things ; to thoroughly search outa 
danger through all the directions it extends itself to; not 
only himself to understand, but to see to it that others do so, 
the full extent of the risk to be incurred. Such a ruler then 
reckons up the loss or sacrifice and the chances and likelihood 
of failure ; having done all this, he resolutely and calmly 
., sets to work to the best of his ability to prevent that which 
“is likely to happen from being so and that which is able to 
happen from doing so. Zhe prerogative—the special privilege 
or right. To look ahead—to consider the consequences ; 
to excercise the quality of Dresctence. To take a statesman-, 
dike view—to regard matters as a politician by looking beyond 
the present. Careless—regardiess. Looking for—expecting. 
With dogged determination—with a persistent resolu-. 
tion. Whatever comes of it—whatever consequences 
may follow. To fall at his post—to sink or perish in the 
discharge of his duty. /f need 6e—if such must be. Expl. 
—Such a man alone has the privilege to look beyond the 
present; to view things as regards their consequences as&® 
politician; and, not caring for the opinions of others nor 
expecting either praise or blame, to do that which is right 
persistently, regardless of consequences or, if he must sink or 
perish, to do so in the active discharge of his duty. 

Parsing and Grammar.—Sits down—has for its nom. 
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- qwho understood. Determined—being determined. Probable 

improbable ; possible imposible—adjectives used as nouns $' 
the former word in each couple is the direct and the latter 
the indirect object of make. Ahead—adv. modifying fo look. 
Need—subjunctive mood. 


Analysis.— Whatever comes of it—a kind of conditional 
cl. modifying Zo do. 

PaRA. 14. Notes.—As/acking—fighting against. In re- 
straining our tongues—in checking ourselves in our words, 
Curbing—controlling. Adhering fto—sticking to. Shows 
—manifested. In charging atilt—in attacking or fighting 
against (at//t=on tilt, ¢e, in the manner of one making 
a thrust against his opponent as in a tilt or tournament). 
Eixpl.—True moral courage is best manifested in fighting 
against all that is bad in our own nature ; in checking ourselves 
in our speech ; in controlling our desires and feelings and in 
sticking closely to the good resolutions we have made; but 
it is not showing true moral courage, if we attack everything 
which outwardly appears to us bad in others. 


Page 289. 


Victory must begin at home—we must first obtain a 
conquest over our own evil nature. To take heed to our- 
selves—to be careful or watchful as regards ourselves. 
Plently of enemies to fight —a large number of foes in our: 
passions &c., to subdue. Occasion for courage —opportunities 
for the exercise of courage. Hxpl.—We must first of all con- 
quer our evil nature. We ought first of all to be careful as regards 
ourselves and this duty alone will present to us very many 
foes (2. ¢., will keep us very well employed) and furnish us with 

_ many opportunities for the exercise of courage. Has to wage 
a life-long struggle—is by the nature of things compelled to 
carry on a fight throughout our whole life. 


Parsing and Grammar.—The participles in the first 
period of the paragraph are to be parsed as verbal nouns, 
governed by prepositions. 


Analysis.—For each man’s......deeds—adv. cl. of reason, 
modifying we shall find. 


Conversion.— What is evil—(cl. into phr.) all the evil. 


Para. 15. Notes.—/s dased—is founded or rests. Sup- 
_ ported—sustained, upheld. | 


Para. 16. Notes.—Achieve—perform. All itfe needs for. 
“Wife—every thing a. man requires for the support and con | 
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venience of his life. /s possible to will—can be obtained bya’ 
wise determination. Strenuously—vigorously. /n a good 
<ause—in the case of a thing really good. You may became & ¢, 
—A man can attain any state, rank or condition he pleases.e 
Power—influence. Exercise—exert, morally and physically. 
Affecting the character—affecting the body. This power ts of 
course greater over himself—this influence, naturally,is of zreat- 
er effect on himself So control his body—exert such a regulating 
influence on his physical nature. Shaken off—suddenly got 
rid of. J the mental exttement of a campaign—in the excited 
‘state into which their minds are thrown during a war or battle. 
Expl.—As a proof that we can control even our physical 
nature, soldiers have been known to get rid of a danyerous 
fever under the exitement caused by a war or battle. One 
instance—one case orexample. Aesolute energy—a determin- 
ed and vigorous activity. Zo be daffed—to be thwarted or 
‘defeated. W1/l be obeyed—is determined to have everything 
yield to him. Expl.—A man putting forth a determined vigor- 
‘ous activity will not allow himself to be defeated, for he is de- 
termined that all opposition shall yield to him, 

Parsing and Grammar.—7hat a strong man—rel. 
pron.=which, obj. case yovd. by achieve. All life—under- 
‘stand wétch after a//, 


Analysis.—<All life needs for life is possible to will—com- 
plex sent. 


A. Allis possible to will—prin. cl. 


B, Life needs (understand which as subject)—adj. cl. 
referring to a//in A. 


That soldiers have risen &c.—adv. cll. of result modify- 
iny can so control. 


Para. 16. Notes.—Babar—the first of the Mogul Em- 
perors of India. Taking on—receiving, contracting. Shaking 
of--getting rid of. Hlphinstone—(1779-1859)—see notes 
on page 424 of Text-Book. Heis the author of a valuable 
History of India. Admirable—worthy of admiration for his 
many good qualities. A simple heart—a plain, artless charac- 
ter. AMounting to genius—rising up to a natural aptitude ; 
a natural strength of mind. The Tawarikhi Babar—tht 
biography of Babar (It is an autobiography). 


Page 290. | 
Frank and simple—candid and artless. Zo win—to gain 
He was thoroughly a man-—-he was in all parts of h.. 
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mature a true man. With a man’s failings too—having also 
the defects and weaknesses common to human nature. 
Humayun—the son and successor of Babar on the Mogul 
ethrone. Like/y—in all probabilitv. Zo sacrifice himself—io 
_ Jose his own life. <All the while—the whole time. J Aave 
taken it away—I have removed the fever, by transferring it 
to myself. (Indirect.—He exclaimed that he had. taken 
it away, be had taken it away.| May have led to—may have 
resulted in or produced. A healing faith in his son—a sure 
belief on the part of his son Humayun that he had been 
cured. Zo recover—to regain his health and strength. Zo 
decline—to fall off in health and strength. The facts may 
be explained away—reasons may be given to account 
for these strange facts. As J have given it—as has been 
stated by me. Admit—acknowledge. When intensely exerted 
—~when exercised in a sincerely earnest manner for the 
paining of a worthy object. The Divine Will—God’s will. 
The meantng—the signification, purpose. Hxpl.—Generally 
it is a fact which must be admitted, that when a man excercises 
his will sincerely and earnestly for the gaining of a worthy 
object, his will does have some influence on God’s will; if 
not, for what purpose do we pray to God? Which comes 
from contact with Him—which is derived from a close 
and intimate intercourse with God. Anguish; pain, perse- 
cufion—keen mental pain; bodily suffering ; infliction of pain, 
&c. for adherence toa religious creed or to certain principles. 


Parsing and Grammar. —///—adj. subjective complt. of 
day. The while—adv. obj. of time after walked. 


Analysis.—We are told that when......... his son—complex 
sentence. 
A. Weare told—prin. cl. 
‘B. That Babar resolved to sacrifice......... his son—noun 
cl. obj. of ave told in A. 
C. & D. When Humayun......... to die—adv. cll. of time 
modifying resolved in B. 
That from that time......... to decline—noun cll. in apposn. 


to this much. 
That gives men true courage—adv. cl. referring to the 


strength, 
Oonversion.—We are told......... die—(complex sent. into 
simple) we are told, on Humayun’s lying ill and seeming likely 
to'die, of Babar’ resolving...... his son. This much is at least 


true that from......decline—(complex into simple sent.) the 
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fact of Humayun’s beginning to recover and Babar to dectine 
1s at least true. As I have given it—(cl. into phr.) according to | 
my giving it or my version. That the human will.........will— 
(cl. into phr.) the fact of the Divine will being somewhate 
influenced by the intense exercise of the human will. What is 
the meaning of prayer ?—(interrogation into assertion) prayer 
is without meaning. 


PaRA. 18. Notes.—Conciude—finish my address. Of prac- 
tical application—which may be of use to us in our lives. 
With stern unflinching courage—with a steadfast immovable 
courage, 


: Analysis.—Let us do it—prin. cl. We (may be omitted) 
who know it—adj. cl. referring to ws. 


PaRA. 19. Notes.—LZvil-speaking—slander, speaking ‘ill 
of others. Se/f-concett—an inordinately high opinion of our- 
selves, vanity. [Foot-note—Demoniacal characteristics—the 
traits of character peculiar to devils (this phrase is the trans- 
lation of the Sanskrit expression asurit guno. The Bhagaba- 
dita—an ancient Sanskrit moral book.] 


Page 291. 


Slumber—sleep, lie inactive. Constant—persevering. Never 
flagging zeal—an earnestness which never grows languid 
and weak, 


Parsing and Grammar.—7o conguer—verbal noun for 
conquering. Jenorance &c.—nouns in apposn. to cnenites. 


Para. 20, Notes.—Zxamine ourselves—search or inquire 
into our own intentions and feelings. Tempered—moderated. 
Prudence—wisdom, discretion. Once assured—heing once con- 
vinced or made sure. Cleave—adhere, stick. Expl.—We ought 
over and over again to inquire into our intentions and motives, 
but, being once convinced that we are following the right, 
we ought to stick to that course with a firm determination. 
Encourage—inspire with courage. A/adered—checked 1 
their conquest over their moral enemies. TZ7houchtlessness— 
heedlessness, carelessness. Prone to follow the multi- 
tude—disposed or ready to act as the majority of people 
act. Zo do evil—to do that which is bad. Expl—I fear . 
that we, through carelessness or want of strength of miifd, 
are very ready to act as the majority of people act and more 
especially 1 in doing that which is bad. 


‘Parsing and Grammar.—Assured—understand being. 
To follow—verb. noun=in following. Evil—nom. obj. of® 
So do. 
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7 enayee Ste is only by firmness......about us—complex 





A. It is only by firmness—prin. cl. 


8B. That we can encourage those—noun cl. in apposa. 
to éZin A. 


~ C. Who are about us—adj. cl. referring to /hose in B. 


That we are prone to follow the multitude—either noun 
cl. or obj. of Jam afratd=1 fear or adv. cl. of 
direction, modifying / am afraid. 


Conversion.—Which is right —(cl. into single adj.) right. 
Those who are about us—(cl. into noun) our neighbours. If 
we are strong: if we are weak—(cll. into phr.) our being 
‘strong; our being weak. That are a prone &c.—(cl. into 
‘phr.) of our great proneness. 


PaRA. 21. Notes.—We are led—we are tempted. Judg- 
iment—faculty of discerning good from bad. Cowardice— 
mean fearfulness. P/azn—clear, simple. Wanting in—defi- 
cient in respect of. Soldiers of the Birkenhead—-[see 
pages 272-73 of the Text-Book]. To stand to our post— 
to keep firm at the post of duty This College—the 
Rajcoomar College at Kathiawar. Js fo us all—is so far as 
I and you are concerned. Weare bound to keep on 
her course—it is our duty to keep our college in a state 
of continuous progress and improvement. Each in hts own 
eee of us honestly doing our duty in his own place. 

ring safe to port—cause the college to fulfill the objects 
for which it was founded without any loss or injury to tts 
reputation. Hxpl.—We are all under the guidance of our 
conscience; and this college may fittingly be compared to 
a ship which it is our duty, each in the position he occupies, 
* to keep in a continuous course of improvement till at last 
it fulfills without any loss to its reputation the objects for which 
it was established. 


Parsing and Grammar.—Each in his own place— 
absolute phrase =each being bound &c. Safe—adj. obj. complt. 
“to. 0 bring. | a 

Conversion.—What our judgment......condemn—(cll. into 
phr ) things condemned by our judgment and conscience.: 
Are we not guilty? are we not as cowardly ?—(interrogations 
-aimta assertions) we are indeed guilty; we are indeed 
_ cowardly. , 


t* 
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‘Figures of Speech.— Judgment, conscience —personifica- 
tions. To stand to our post &c.—metaphor. Conscience ts. 
our commanding officer—metaphor, Asa ship............p0St—- 
simile. 





a age a 








~ 
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PaRA. 22. Notes.—Action—deed, work. Persistently—- 
perseveringly. Companions—associates Never mind—never 
heed this, let it not affect you. God 7s on your stde—God is 
helping and strengthening you with His approval. Your pur- 
pose is honest—you are sincere in your intentions. Loyal to 
carry out tts promptings —faithful in acting in accordance with 
its dictates or suggestions. 


Page 292. 


May well be courageous—may justly exercise courage. Be 
strong in the armour of God—be strong by placing 
yourself under the protection of God and availing yourself 
ot the means of defence he provides you with. {See note 
on page 424 of Text-Book for the Bibilical reference] To. 
make the road easier on life’s difficult journey— 
to make it easier for our neighbour to go through life 
in which there are so many difficulties. [Poetical quotation 
from Mr. Arnold’s poem “ Rugby Chapel.”] To fill up gaps: 
—-cause Others to take the place of those who may from some 
cause or other have left. Our files—our ranks 7. ¢., the college. 
Strengthen the wavering line—confirm and encourage 
those amony us who are in an unsettled state of mind. 
Stahlish—make firm. Continue our march—-keep on our 
éourse of progress. To the bound of the waste—to the 
end of our desolate life. Tothe city of God—to Heaven 
itself Hxpl.—We may do something in recruiting our ranks 
by others to fill the places of those who have left us ; in con-, 
firming and encouraging those of unsettled mind ; making our 
progress steady and continuous to the end of our desolate 
life or to Heaven itself. [Rugby School is one of the large 
High Schools in England. Dr. Arnold, the Prince of school- 
masters, was the Headmaster from 1828-1842. | 


Parsing and Grammar.—ieht-—adj. subj. complt. of 7s. 
Mind—vern imper. mood. Care—inf. after need with tha 
sign Zo suppressed. We//—adv. modifying may be. Easter 
—adj. comp. degree, objt. complt. to make. . 


Analysis.—In every action......right 2—compound sent. 


A. In every action let only this............your mind— 
prin, cl. 
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B. in which you take part—adj. cl. referring to action 


in A 
C. ‘In all (thinks) let only this...... +--eeemnind—co-ordfe, 
| cl. with A. 
DD. That Cen you say—adj. cl. referring to a// 
in C, : | 
E. Is that right—noun cl. in apposn. to thought in 
A and C 


F. That I am saying—adj. cl. referring to ¢haé in E. 
G. That I am doing—co-ordte. to F. 


OConversion.—If your conscience answers yes—(cl. into 
phr.) on your conscience answering yes. What the world 
thinks of you—(cl. into phr.) for the world’s opinion of you. 
That your purpose is honest—(cl. into phr.) your purpose to be 
honest. That is pure—(cl. into adj.) pure. For it has nothing: 
to fear—(cl. into phr.) having nothing to fear. 


Figures of Speech.—Conscience—personification. The 
world—metonomy (container for contained), The armour of. 
God—metaphor. Road, journey—metaphers. The whole of, 
the poetical extract is a series of metaphors. 


PaRA. 22. Notes.—[The whole paragraph is a quotation 
from the Bible. See cclesiastes xii. 13. 14. verses]. The: 
conclusion of the whole matfer—the end or sum of the whole: 
subject treated of The whole duty of man-—all that: 
man is required to do. Bring every work into judgment— 
bring every action to a final trial and the sentence will be pass-: 
ed according to justice ; in brief, try us for every act of ours. 
With every secret thing—-as also every act done secretly or. 
every motive. 

Analysis.— Whether it be good or whether it be evil—condl. 
cll. modifying preceding cl. 

( Conversion.—-Bring into judgment—(noun into verb) 
judge. Whether it be good or whether it be evil—(cll. into. 
adjectives) good or evil. 


SUMMARY. 


Introductory Quotations.—(1) Courage moral and‘ 
physical, being the elements which strengthen goodness, places 
the really good beyond the scorn and contempt of the world. 


(2). The man who does not overcome a fears has gain - 
‘a no experience, 


(ve 
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1. Moral courage is the doing of what we know to be 
right; physical often accompanies moral courage, which ena- 
bles us to suffer bodily pain. Moral courage is a quality of 
the mind; physical, of the body. The two can hardly be sepa- ® 
rated. In almost all cases of human daring, endurance of phy- 
sical suffering is confined with a sense of duty. Moral courkge.in 
the defence of the right dares to suffer much more than mere 
physical courage, for it strengthens us to do our duty in opposi- 
tion to every thing and to say and do what we know is right. 
This kind of courage is required daily in life. 


2. Moral courage, being strength of character, is the 
noblest heroism, It inspires all irrespective of age or sex and 
grows stronger with our years and even when our body be- 
comes weaker. 


3. Speaking the truth always is moral courage which 
‘consists (1) of the confessing of wrong at all costs; (2) of 
not being ashamed of being honest and of appearing that only. 
what we Say we are; (3) of not being ashamed of being poorer, 
weaker, more ignorant and inferior to others ; (4) of doing 
every thing we have to do to the best of our ability, honestly 
with an eye to God’s favour only and to duty. Lastly, moral 
courage consists in bearing pain, loss, suffering calmly, of 
bravely facing the worst hoping the best and looking on the 
bright side of things. Rennel Taylor, a Punjab officer, is cited 
as an example of moral courage, for he was a hero under all 
‘circumstances ; one who feared God and nothing else. 


4. Moral courage means the not being ashamed to be 
thonest and good—the possession of this quality enables a man 
to dare todo the right and sohe may be regarded almost a 
perfect man. Unfortunately alas! men possessing this quality 
‘are laughed at; their moral courage is regarded by the world 
as inferior to physical courage. 


5. There is a great tendency among school-boys to over-. 
estimate physical courage (prowess and bodily strength) and. 
to under-rate the moral character of the man who steadily tries 
to do his duty undeterred by difficulty : schoolboys are apt 
to have a higher opinion of one who excels in out-door Sports 
‘or is, generally speaking, strony in body thana persevering 
diligent student, gentle and good. Sports of prowess are ih 
their way of value, for they tend to strengthen the character 
as well as the muscles. But wisdom and reason afe far 
nobler than a body supple and beautiful; good temper, un- 
‘selfishness and kindness are qualities superior to mere bodi- | 
dy strength. We readily admit that the noblity of the Hindw . 
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—heroes—Rama and Arjuna—lay in their goodness rather than 

in their bravery. Our want of reflection, hinders us from. 

acknowledging the superiority of character; if, however, we 
thought more we should honour it all the more, though it is a. 
- thing hidden from our eyes. 


. 6 The fact that men of character are often ridiculed is 
chiefly due to want of thought on the part of the world, which 
is ready to follow ideas for the time being in fashion. Novelties, 
however yood, as arule are ridiculed when first introduced, 
simply because they are new and strange. The rotation of 
the Earth and its revolution round the Sun are now admitted 
facts ; it was not very many years ago when thev were con- 
demned as foolish by the Pope and the Romish Church as the 
treatment that the philosopher Galileo received in the 17th 
century proves. Though under protest Galilio obeyed the Pope 
in not teaching views opposed to those formerly held concern-. 
ing the solar system, he was right in his opinions and the- 
Pope wrong. 

7. The introduction of a novelty against high authority 
needs very great moral courage : the same may be said of a 
Strange thing, as was instanced in the case of Mr. Jonas 
Hanway, who was the first to introduce an umbrella into Eng- 
land, a sight so strange that it exposed hyn to ridicule, insult,. 
and injury. But Hanway persevered in using his umbrella 
with the ultimate result that a thing, originally regarded odd 
and strange, is now Inoked upon as an indispensable article. 


8. In fact in all undertakings and efforts moral courage 
is essential to overcome discouragement and opposition, Lord 
Beaconsfield is a notable instance of this statement... When 
he first spoke in Parliament, perhaps from the peculiarity 
of his manner and appearance, he was made to sit down by 
the laughter of the members. This did not discourage him, 
for in sitting down he said that he had always succeeded in 
cvhat he undertook and, though he sat down at the time,. 
a time would come when the House would be only too glad 
to hear him. This was fulfilled when he became Prime 
Minister of England. 


_9. Bosworth Smith (perhaps) in his “Life of Lord Lawrence,” 
referring to‘the critical period of the Indian Mutiny in the 
Punjab, remarks that there are two kinds of courage. The 
first, that displayed by a man of a hopeful disposition; one- 
who is determined not to see dangers and walks about in the 

« midst of them with smiles. The other kind is of a nobler — 
character. It is that which belongs to a responsible governor ;. 
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who sees everything to find out danger in its various -forms ¥ 
who not only himself understands but makes others understand — 
the greatness of the risk and, after reckoning all the sacrifices 
and the probability and possibility of failure, sits down calmly 
to carry out his views in a practical form. Such a man 
alone has the privilege of seeing things in the future and, 
regardless of opinions of others, with a persistent resolution 
he does the right and if he fail, it will be in the discharge 
of duty. | 


10. True moral courage is best shown in attacking our 
individual evil passions ; it is not shown in fighting against 
the evil as we seem to See it in our neighbours. By exercising. 
our moral courage in the conquest of ourselves, we shall have 
much to occupy ourselves with many enemies—our evil pas- 
sions and desires—to Weht with, and this will be a life-long 
struggle. 


11. As regards character, a strong will will do everything, 
We may get all we need for life by the vigorous exercise of 
will, Impossibilities and improbabilities become practicable. 
by the vigorous efforts of the will and by them, too, a man may 
become what he pleases. A strong will exercises a moral and 
physical power over others; but it is greater over itself. As 
for instance, soldiers on the battle field have by the mental 
excitement risen from their beds when suffering from fever 
and joined the ranks. A will determined to do will not be 
thwarted, but it will overcome all opposition, | mail 

12, The Emperor Babar is an apposite instance of this 
kind of courage. He was possessed of admirable qualitiés ; 
tlioroughly noble, good and manly, but a man with failings. 
In his Autobiography he records a case of the great. power 
of will in connection with himself. His son Humayun, 
he tells us, was sick unto death; Babar resolved to lose 
his own life if need be to save his son. He walked three 
times round his son’s bed praying earnestly and exclaiming 
that he had taken the sickness away by contracting! it 
himself. However this fact may be explained, it is true that 
from that moment the son vrew better whereas the father 
grew worse and died. That the human will, when intensely 
exercised, does influence the Will of God is sufficiently proved 
by the efficacy of prayer, for through praver, which is direct 
communion with God, we obtain strength which makes: us 
truly courageous. 7 


13. We should see that our courage is moderated’ by pru? 
dence ; a course which we are convinced is right should be 
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followed with firm determination. Our firmness will encour- | 
age others; our weakness will hinder others. It is through 
want.of thought or weakness that we follow the fashions of 
the world and alas ! evil fashions. 


14. By being influenced by fear to do what our judgment 
- and conscience condemn we are guilty of cowardice. The sol- 

_diers in the Birkenhead, if they had deserted their posts in 
* disobedience to orders, would have acted the part of cowards. 
The students should regard the Rajcoomar College as their 
ship ; conscience, their commander, and they should feel them- 
selves bound, each in his post, to see that the college progresses 
till it fulfills the objects for which it was established. 


315. We should try and be brave having the fear of God 
only in us; in everything we are about to undertake, we 
should satisfy ourselves that it is right ; on being so satisfied, 
we should apply ourselves persistently and boldly to the 
undertaking. We should not mind the opposition of our 
companions, for God is on our side to aid us. If we are true 
to conscience and to its suggestions, and our purpose is 
sincere, the opinion of others should not affect us. A pure 
heart may justly be courageous; we should take unto 
ourselves all that God fs willing to give us to defend ourselves 
and with this help we may help and encourage our neigh- 
bours, smooth their difficulties in life, confirm those that are 
hesitating, induce others to follow the right and steadily go on 
to the end of life and even beyond to Heaven itself. 


16. The end of the whole matter is: let us fear God and 
. obey Him in all things, this is our whole duty ; let us bear in 
mind, too, that God will one day judge us and our works, 
be they good or evil. : 


TEXTUAL QUESTIONS. 


Quss. 1.—What are the sinews of goodness ? 
_ANS.— Moral and physical courage. 


| QuES, 2.—In what do moral courage and physical courage 
lifter from each other ? 


ANS.—In this: the former is a quality of the mind ; the 
atter of the body. Though these two kinds of couraye are 
‘losely associated, moral courage will enable a man, in the 
lefence of. right, to bear many more difficult things than 
yhysical courage. | , = 
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QUES. 3.—Briefly enumerate the elements which go to make 
up moral courage. ee 

ANS.—(1) Speaking always the truth. (2) The confession 
of any wrong done by us without fear of shame. (3) Not to 
be ashamed of being honest and of appearing to be only that 
which we really are. (4) Not to be ashamed if we are poorer, 
weaker, more ignorant, or inferior to others. (5) To do dur 
duty as well as we can, honestly, having an eye only to God’s 
favour and to duty. (6) To endure all the losses, pain, suffer- 
ings of life calmly, boldly encountering the worst, hoping the 
best and looking always on the bright side of things. 


QUES 4.—What tendency in young men does the author 
warn us against ? 


ANS.—The over-estimating of physical prowess and under- 
rating moral character. Schoolboys are apt to have a higher 
opinion of one who excels in out-door sports and manly ex- 
ercises than of a student, diligent, gentle and good. 


QUES. 5.— What is the value of sports of prowess ? 
ANs.—They strengthen the character as well as the muscles. 


QUES. 6.~In what did the nobility of Rama and Arjuna 
the heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabarat consist ? 


ANS.—In their goodness rather than in their bravery. 
UES. 7.—To what is this wrong estimate of moral courage 
dufe ? | 





ANS.—To want of thought and reflection ; if we thought 
more we should be led to honour moral character all the 'more. 


QUES. 8.— How does the author account for moral cour- 
age sometimes making those who possess it objects of ridi- 
cule? | 

ANS.—This is also due to the want of thought on the part 
of the world, which generally follows ideas that are in fashion. 
Hence, any thing strange, new, or unfamiliar is derided, no 
matter how good that thing may be. 


QUES. 9.— What illustration is made use of by the author 
in support of his views, regarding novelties &c. 


ANS.—The case of Galileo, the philosopher of the 17th- 
century, who dared to teach meh of the earth’s daily rotation 
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asd-its: annual revolution round the sun. This theory was 


oppostd to the old accepted theory believed in by the church 
of ‘Rome of the earth being stationary and the other planets 
with ‘the sun revolving round it. Galileo was imprisoned, but 
on his promising to desist from teaching theories the Pope of 


Rome regarded heretical, he was released. But Galileo was 


right and the Pope wrong. 


a 


QUES. 10.—What instance is adduced to show. that the 


introduction of a novelty, strange and unfamiliar, provokes 
ridicule ? 


ANS.—The case of Mr. Jonas Hanway, who had lived in 
China &c. On his return to England he used to walk in the 
streets with an umbrella. This set the people to hoot and 
hiss him, nay even to throw stones at him, for the sight of 
aman walking under an umbrella was odd. Hanway, how- 
ever, persisted with the result that the umbrella, at first looked 
upon as odd and foreign, is now an indispensable drticle. 


QUES. 11.—What illustrious personage 1s, mentioned as an 
illustration of the fact.that, though often we are discouraged 
in the beginning of an undertaking, perseverance and courage 
will at length lead to success. 


ANS.—Lord Beaconsfield (when as Mr. Disraeli) he first 
spoke in the House of Parliament, he was obliged to sit down 
by the ridicule of the other members. He sat down it is true, 
but he let the House know that, being a man who is determin- 
ed to succeed in what he undertakes, a time would come when 
they would gladly hear him. This was fulfilled when he be- 
came Prime Minister. , 


QUES. 12.—Define the two kinds of courage Mr. Bosworth 
Smith mentions in his ‘Life of Lord Lawrence.’ 


Ans.—(1) That light-hearted courage, the quality of a hope- 
ful man, who shuts his eyes to all danger and even in the 
midst of danger moves about with a smiling face. (2) The 
higher courage, the quality of a responsible Governor, who 


looks all about him, searching out danger wherever it may 
exists ; this he does to understand and to make others under- 


stand the true nature of the danger. Having done this and 
corisidering all the loss and sacrifice in meeting the danger 
and all the possibilities and probabilities of failure, he engages 
himself resolutely to make the unpracticable practicable. 
Such a man has the privilege of exercising forethought and, 
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tegardiess of the opinions or favour of others, ‘he: does ‘the | 
right and if he fails, it is while doing his duty. 
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QUES. 13.—How may moral courage be best shown : >. 


ANS.—In fighting against what we find evil in ee eee 
our evil desires and passions. This will give us plefty of 
work and several enemies to fight with, which will occupy a 
whole life. Victory should begin at home and we should not 
fight against what merely seems to us evil in our neighbours. 2 


QUES. 14.—What has the author to say of the will and | 
its power ? 


Ans.—Energetic will can do every thing and make a man be 
whatever he pleases. The impossible becomes possible, the 
improbable probable to a man of powerful will, who, moreover, 
exerts his influence on others both morally and physically. 


QUES. 15.—How does the author illustrate this ? 


ANS.—-The author adduces the case of soldiers lying sick 
with a dangerous fever; the mental excitement of a battle 
causes them to rise from their sickness and join the ranks. 


QUES. 16.—What instance of the power of will on the 
physical nature of others does the author adduce ? 


ANS.—The story of the Emperor Babar as recorded by himself 
in his autobiography. His son Humayun was sick unto death. 
Babar to save his life, even at the sacrifice of his own, walked 
three times round his son’s bed, praying earnestly to God 
and exclaiming that he had taken the disease away from his 
son and received it in his own body. From that time 
Humayun began to grow stronger, but his father to decline. 


QUES. 17.—By what quality should courage be tempered ? - 


ANS—By prudence; we should be firm so as by our 
example to make others firm too in the path of right and duty. 


QUES. 18.—What leads men to be moral cowards according 
to the author ? 


ANS.— Disregard of the dictates of our cOnscience »in not 
doing so we are wanting in duty. Where would the 
courage and heroism of the ill-fated soldiers on board the 
troopship Airkenhead have been, if they had unflinchingly' 
obeyed the command of their officer ? 
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QUES. 19.—What concluding advice does the author give 
his students ? 

ANS. (1)—To be brave and firm; fearing God; caring no- 
thing for men and their opinions ; and satisfying themselves 
that what they are going to do is right. The opposition of 
companions should not be heeded, for God is on the side of 
every man who honestly tnes to do the rght. Truth and 
loyalty to duty and conscience are the essential things. A 
pure heart must be courageous. In doing what is right look 
to God for His help and protection so that others may be 
helped and encouraged by us and their difficulties smoothed 
over by us. 

QUES. 20.—In what, according to the Bible, does the whole 
duty of man consist ? 

ANS.—Fearing God and obeying His commandments, 
remembering that God will one day judge us and our works, 
be they good or evil. 


LINTS. 


